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PREFACE 


R evisimg a textbook which, happily, has won a wide range of 
accqitance is a task which the authors have approached with 
• considerable thoughtfulness. In a real sense Ae revision was 
forced upon us— forced, we beheve, in the nght way, by the accept- 
ance the textbook has won, by the pressure of our own experience, 
and by the suggestions of many users of the book for improvements 
and more mclusive coverage 

The preface to the ongmal edition made dear that ours is an 
mductive approach, that is, we observed the nature of the problems 
mvolved in teadimg effective communicative speech and sought m 
our combmed expenence and judgment for the most practical 
methods by which those problems might be solved In this revision 
we have tned to be similarly practical Each of us has now used 
the first edition in teachmg several hundreds of students, each of 
us has worked with a score or so of colleagues who have used the 
book in teaching thousands of students Moreover, we have re- 
ceived helpful letters from many other teachers who have used it 
dsewhere 

As a result of this cumulative expenence, we beheve we have now 
considerably improved the original edition The revision consists of 
about 75 percent new wnting The fundamental philosophy of the 
ongmal text remams, but this revision deals more indusively with 
the total communicative process 

The revision opens with a broad overview of the role of speech in 
twentieth-century Amenca and, more particularly, with the varied 
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speech needs of individual students Every effort is made to couch 
the approach in terms of the immediate interests and concerns of 
the students themselves The student readers are constantly re- 
minded that the prmciples presented are not only sound in general 
but are also directly applicable to their own immediate speech 
problems 

This revised edition presents speech education as a centralizing 
focus of a liberal and humane preparation for fruitful living and 
effective citizenship The speaker s social, ethical, and personal re- 
sponsibilities are stressed throughout the book There is considerable 
emphasis upon the principles of social psychology as these supple- 
ment and enforce long-established rhetorical theory The principles, 
however, are always presented with reference to the primary factors 
of long-range and immediate usefulness Enlargement of the book 
has made it possible to broaden its scope so as to include additional 
t 5 rpes of speaking situations and more inclusive concepts of speech 
communication We have still sought, however, to keep its compass 
sufficiently restricted to meet the demands of one-semester courses 

The revised edition divides the contents into four parts and in- 
cludes five more chapters than the first edition The four parts 
compnse, first, an examination of the total processes and bases of 
speech, second, a discussion of the principles, methods, and tech- 
niques of developing speech skills, third, a treatment of the most 
widely used forms of communicative speech, and fourth, a look into 
the future 

The first chapter has been entirely rewntten to present a dynamic 
interpretation of speech as a factor m both the life of America and 
the development of individual personality Chapter 2, completely 
new, is an evaluation of the standards of effective speech and aims 
to provide a perspective from which the students may better inter- 
pret the specific problems dealt with in later chapters The chapters 
on listening and delivery have been basically revised and moved for- 
ward into Part I The discussions of the purposes of a specific speech 
and of the long-range influence exercised by a speaker have been 
combined into one coherent entity More emphasis has been placed 
on speech materials by the addition of an entirely new chapter on 
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this important subject The chapters on organizing and developing 
the speech ideas have been basically rewntten, with new examples 
and a sharpening of the principles involved The treatment of the 
forms of speech has been expanded, with additional chapters on the 
speech to entertain and on conference speaking 

What we hope may be a significant contribution is the chapter on 
the students responsibility for further growth in speech skills, 
which composes Part IV This chapter reviews the field of speech, 
points up curricular and extracurncular opportunities for further 
development, and re-emphasizes the social responsibilities of the 
speaker 

In making all these changes, the authors have been guided not 
alone by their own expenence but by helpful suggestions from 
many users of the book They wish particularly to express their 
appreciation to Dr Elton S Carter and Dr Robert Brubaker, of 
The Pennsylvania State University, Dr J Calvin Callaghan, of 
Syracuse University, and Dr James H Henning, of West Virginia 
University Additional specific help was received from Professors 
David Mackey, lime Fife, Joseph F O'Brien, and Harold J O'Brien, 
of The Pennsylvania State University, and Professors H P Con- 
stans, Lester L Hale, Douglas Ehninger, H Hardy Pemtt, and 
Delwm Dusenberry, of the University pf Florida To all of these, 
and to our other colleagues on our own campus and around the 
country from whom helpful hints have been received, we are 
deeply grateful 
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Chapter One 


SPEECH IN TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY AMERICA 


T his book, which you have just opened for your first reading 
assignment, mtroduces you to a course different from others 
you have taken Perhaps you have discussed it at some length 
with friends who were enrolled in precedmg semesters Some of 
them may have told you that in your speech course you will hear 
and present talks that summanze information and ideas from 
many courses, thus providing a unique synthesis of the vaned 
segments of your education You may have heard that, mstead of 
concentratmg upon a mass of detailed subject matter (as m chem- 
istry or history), this course emphasizes acqmnng skills, changing 
attitudes, and developmg new sensitivity to the attitudes and feel- 
mgs of others Perhaps you have already discovered that you will 
be expected not only to study this text (for speech does, mdeed, 
have a special subject matter of its own) but also to study yourself 
most mtendy to improve the orderlmess of your thmkmg, to m- 
aease your respect for evidence to support opmions, to develop 
tact when it is necessary to disagree, and to improve your abihty 
to reach understandings with other people through speech that 
accurately eommwmcates what you want to say m a manner that 
will induce them to listen 

The skills you vyill be aided to develop or enhance may be listed 
as*. (1) s election of topics that truly reflect your own knowled ge, 
beliefs, and feelmgs, (2) analysis of these to pics m order to limi t 
and^define them into a form suitable for bnef oral^presentation to 
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your special audience, (3) organization of the mam ideas to provide 
a skeletal structure for your speech, (4) development of each idea 
so as to make it clear, attractive, and meaningful, (5) presentation 
of the speech you have prepared in a suitable style and with vocal 
and physical expressiveness, and (6) inducement of favorable at- 
tention and general acceptance on the part of your hearers for 
what you have to tell them 


THE COMMUNICATIVE PROCESS 

Since people are important, speech is important Our language 
is a unique source of power, enabling each of us to interpret mean- 
ings for himself and thereby to live in his own private universe, 
which is only partly 'real'' and is in part the re-creation of each 
individual's understanding This power not only gives us abilities 
denied to other creatures, such as the ability to learn from the past, 
to understand what is far distant from our sensory perception, and 
to anticipate the future, it also ensures that each of us sees the 
world, in which we live together in varying degrees of intimacy, 
m his own mdividual manner An experience which to one person 
represents a crushing catastrophe is interpreted by another as a 
ludicrous joke to be laughed away A disagreement with a class- 
mate may be converted by bitter words into lasting ill will, or it 
may be diverted by a "soft answer” into an appropriate question 
that leads to companionable discussion 

The factors that enter into our use of oral communication include 
our ability to think, the quality of our social relations, the charac- 
tenstics of our personalities, and our vaned skills of expression 
The subject matter of speech is not easy We produce about fifty 
recognizable speech sounds, and out of them we must form thou- 
sands of distinct words From a total stock of some 600,000 English 
words we have to select (often on the spur of the moment) those 
that will not only describe accurately what we have in mind but 
will also induce in our listeners the feelings we want them to have 
about what we say 
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Communication is a 'process of inducing others to interpret cm 
event, fact, opinion, or situation in accordance ‘with the intent of the 
speaker Certain objective facts can be expressed so they are not 
readily misunderstood Thus, if you say, ‘Testerday I put one hun- 
dred dollars in the First National Bank,” understanding can be 
taken for granted When, on the other hand, you say, “My religious 
and political views are hberal,” it is doubtful whether either you 
or your listener has a prease notion of what is meant, and it is 
c e rt ain that each has a somewhat different understanding of the 
meaning The latter assertion is too broad, too complex, and too 
generalized to convey precisely the same meanmg to any two people. 
Nevertheless, much of what we say to one another is more similar 
m degree of complexity to the latter of these two examples than 
to the former 

When you speak to others, you cannot transfer meanings from 
your mind to theirs You can only use symbols that have approxi- 
mate meanings and that will be heard and interpreted by listeners 
who are bound to understand them m terms of their own— not 
■ycmr own— experiences, abilities, and preconceptions You cannot 
deliver a speech to an audience with anythmg like the definitiveness 
with which you could deliver bags of peanuts to them If you try 
defining love, hate, idealism, or success, you will reahze how diffi- 
cult It IS to find ways to make thar meaning clear even to yourself, 
let alone to others It is not strange that when communication is 
undertaken, misunderstandings are frequent The purpose of this 
course is to help you master this diflBcult but indispensable process 
of meaningful communication 

Because of the need m speaking to express your own view of 
truth in a way that will be intelligible and reasonable to others who 
necessarily have somewhat differing views, you will find that your 
course m speech directs attention to your own special study of 
yourself, of your listeners, and of the relationship between you and 
your listeners Your persistent aim should be to convey to your 
hearers your own conception of truth, for that is your pnmary rea- 
son for wanting to speak But an essential secondary aim is to 
acquire sufiiaent understanding of others and of communicative 
processes to enable you to hndge the gulf that separates individuals 
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from one another George Eliot once wrote “We are all islands, 
shouting lies to one anodier across seas of misunderstandings ” By 
lies Eliot meant that we do not preasely imderstand even what we 
ourselves say, and, to cross the "seas of misunderstandings,” we 
obviously need to develop all the navigational skills that we can 


SPEECH IN CONTEMPORARY AMERICA 

Speech and Democracy. An immediate reason for the teaching 
and study of speech m Amenca is that ours is a democratic society 
Freedom of speech does not benefit us much unless we have the 
abihty to ^ak with reasonable effectiveness Citizens who have 
the theoretical nght to partiapate m making decisions can only 
exercise that privilege as they gam skill m saymg the nght thmg 
at the nght moment m the nght way Thomas Babmgton Macaulay 
long ago pointed out that “Parliamentary government is government 
by talk ” The essence of democracy is the discussion of problems 
by groups of free and equal citizens in order to clanfy the problems 
and to amve at solutions agreeable to them all, or, if agreement is 
impossible, to debate the ments of opposmg views m order that they 
may have a sound basis for voting for one or another solution 

When students protest college regulations relating to fraternities, 
class attendance, or grades, they may request the democratic right 
to talk the problem over with the faculty In our mdustnes, em- 
ployees are receivmg mcreasmgly expandmg opportunities for self- 
expression and partiapation m plannmg their work programs 
When It IS observed that the government of a nation is becoming 
dictatonal, the most significant symptoms are restnctions placed 
upon freedom of speech Newly organized democratic nations, such 
as those ansing m the Far East, become truly democratic in fact to 
the degree that they can educate their people to express themselves 
and thereby help to formulate public opinion as a real force Democ- 
racy without both free and effective speech is an empty term 
Speech in Liberal Education. It may well be that you may 
never make very many public speeches, and possibly some of you 



You speak to individuals . . . 



An audience consists of indiyiducds, and the skilled speaker 
must communicate with each of them This speaker is address- 
mg an unseen and uncounted radio audience as well as the 
people in front of him, yet his message must have meaning for 
each listener 
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may never make any at all Why, then, should you be required to 
take a course in speech^ The most direct answer is that what your 
speech course seeks to achieve is what lies at the very heart of 
education— namely, to help you to mtegrate all you know and all 
you feel and to bnng it mto effective focus for use in your thmking 
and in your social relationships When you are attending a public 
meeting, for example, and the question of an increase m taxes to 
finance improvements in the local school system is raised, you note 
that a few individuals stand up and express opinions on the value 
of education as contrasted with the value of dollars Others remam 
seated as though with half-formulated ideas or with convictions 
that they do not know how to put mto words This public situation 
is reproduced a great many times m daily conversations The pur- 
pose of education is m large part to help individuals achieve the 
abihty to meet unexpected situations with effective utilization of 
what they know and what they believe 

Because speech education is especially helpful m achievmg this 
synthesis, speech was the first subject taught m the Western world 
when formal education was organized m the communities bordering 
the Meditenanean Sea Among the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
the first schools were schools of speech In our contemporary col- 
leges, speech is regarded as an eclectic subject which draws together 
a wide range of mterests, skills, and subject matter Your public 
speeches are occasions for drawing upon your total resources Speech 
trains you in modes of thinking that tend to bnng your best qualities 
into effective, articulate expression. Expenence of this kmd is in- 
valuable to you in whatever you may do, even though giving 
speeches in later life may be far from your present plans 

Speech in Community and Business Life. Even though you 
expect never to do much public speaking, you probably will do 
more than you now realize Moreover, you will also find many 
other uses for your speech skills A recent study of the activities 
of foremen on their jobs m factories showed that fifty percent of 
their normal work activities consisted of talkmg, such as giving 
mstructions, demonstrating processes, asking and answenng ques- 
tions, and boosting the morale of their workers A survey of a email 
community of 3500 population showed that it contained 125 organ- 
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ized public groups which held regular meetmgs—many devoted to 
discussion or to the hearing and giving of speeches Salesmen, 
lawyers, preachers, teachers, personnel directors, and many others 
depend primarily for their effectiveness upon talk, and it is difficult 
to imagine any vocation in which skill in speech is not a real asset 
Indeed, it is a vital need in almost every area of business life 

Students now in class are the future lawyers, teachers, preachers, 
businessmen— in other words, the prospective leaders who will be 
the speakers of their communities Chauncey Depew, long-time 
Senator from New York and an executive of the New York Central 
Railway, testified, '"There are few assets which can so quickly help 
a young man to success in life as the ability to speak reasonably 
well ** Our community life is organized m such a way that inarticu- 
lateness IS a serious handicap Lowell Thomas once said "If I had 
to choose between four years of college without speech training or 
two years of speech education, Td take the latter ” 

Speech and the Mass Media of Communication. Nearly 
thirty million American families now own television sets, and more 
than one hundred million radio sets are in use in American homes 
and cars The fifty millionth telephone was installed in the United 
States in October 1953 Weekly attendance at our motion picture 
theaters totals between seventy and eighty million Recording ma- 
chines are preserving the voices of most of our public figures and 
of many private individuals who own home recording sets In short, 
mechanical ingenuity has created a gigantic revolution in human 
communication 

This, the twentieth century, is the first century of mass com- 
munication Demosthenes may have been the greatest orator in the 
world, but none of his speeches was heard by more people than could 
crowd around him within earshot The same was true of Cicero, 
Augustine, Peter the Hermit, Edmund Burke, Danton, Robespierre, 
Patrick Henry, Daniel Webster, Disraeli, Gladstone, Theodore 
Roosevelt, William Jennings Bryan, and all the other great spokes- 
men from earliest times through World War I Jesus, Buddha, 
Confucius, Mohammed, St Francis, Luther, John Wesley, and all 
the other great religious seers and leaders of earlier times were 
without the advantages of mechanical communication, which now 
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make it commonplace for one speech to be heard by millions of 
auditors. By comparison, the speakers advantages today are 
immense. 

The mvention of the telephone by Alexander Graham Bell m 
1876 was followed by many more means of communication Thomas 
Edison developed the motion-picture camera in 1893, and m 1928 
the old silent movies were converted to ^^talkies.” Marconi sent his 
first message by wireless m 1895. The first regular radio broad- 
casting began in Pittsburgh in 1920, and television made its official 
debut durmg the World's Fair in New York City in 1939 In 1924 
impetus was given to national broadcasting hook-ups by the coast- 
to-coast broadcast of Calvin Coohdge's inaugural address Only in 
the tense international situation preceding World War 11 did inter- 
national broadcasting become commonplace College students today 
take for granted the mechanical marvels with which they are sur- 
rounded, but many of our habits of speech and our attitudes toward 
spoken communication are still influenced by the 'cultural lag" of 
customs antedating these recent inventions 

Broadening Horizons of Speech Study* Wholly aside from 
the effects of mass communication, in our day speech skills are 
demanded in far greater vanety and with far more insistence than 
was true in former times This is a truism readily illustrated The 
fact that major fields of study, such as engmeenng, education, agn- 
culture, forestry, business, journalism, home economics, architec- 
ture, chemistry, and physics, nowadays commonly require their 
students to take courses m speech indicates the widespread con- 
viction that skill in speaking is a requisite for success m almost any 
line of work A decade or so ago, job interviews consisted largely 
of pencil-and-paper tests, today they are conducted orally, with the 
applicant encouraged to do most of the talking while the personnel 
expert listens and evaluates his abilities and attitudes The attitude 
of personnel directors is fairly well summarized in a statement made 
at an Eastern Public Speaking Conference, in 1950, by Paul W 
Boynton, Supervisor of Employment for the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, who said \ 

IVe interviewed some 75,000 job apphcants in the past 25 years, 

to hire from 100 to 500 a year The chief basis of employment is 
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the impression the applicant makes in his job interview We don't 
hire a man for a specific job any more. We hire him for his capacity 
to grow In order to decide that, we want to hear how well he can 
express himself and what he has to say 

Labor unions devote considerable attention to developing abilities 
in discussion and persuasion, for they have found that such skills 
are needed for the successful negotiation of contracts Management 
places heavy emphasis upon oral communication throughout all 
levels within the company, from the president's office to the assem- 
bly lines The American Institute of Bankmg has developed its 
own courses in public speaking, which are given annually to thou- 
sands of bank employees throughout the nation Scores of thousands 
of adults (most of whom missed speech training in their schoolmg) 
take adult courses in public speaking Toastmaster s Clubs in hun- 
dreds of cities organize bimonthly speech training sessions for 
adults For better or for worse, ours is the Age of Speech 


SPEECH AND PERSONAL GROWTH 

Personality is pne of the attributes most highly valued m our 
society, although when we try to define it, we are reduced to such 
generalizations as 'personality is the relatively stable kind of impres- 
sion we make on our associates When we ask, "'Tell me what kind 
of person Henry really is?’* we do not expect a report on his intelli- 
gence, or vocational skills, or philosophy of life, or pattern of 
moods, or esthetic tastes, or physical appearance, or qualities of 
sociability but a synthesis of all of them that will descnbe his per- 
sonality. Difficult to define though personality is, we all think we 
understand it well enough and we doubdess agree that a "good 
personality” is one of the greatest advantages anyone can possess. 
Its importance to us is emphasized in Dr Wendell Johnson’s flat 
statement, "The essential point is that when speech is frus- 
trated, personality is frustrated ” A similar feeling is often expressed 
in the plaintive negation, "I know what I mean, but I can’t 
express it” 
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When we try to define the functions that personality should 
perform, we see that speech is essential to them all 

1 To achieve self-expression and thereby to satisfy the general 
desire to be understood and appreciated 

2. To reheve tension— “blov/ oS steam”— and thereby to achieve 
comfortable and satisfying adjustments with other people or 
to situations We can relieve the tension of hunger by eating, 
but very often we dispel an uncomfortable situation through 
speech— as, for example, when we rationalize to justify a 
mistake we have made or offer an explanation of an action 
that has been misunderstood 

3 To make choices a process often dependent upon obtam- 
mg information and balancmg altemanves— in many cases 
through “talking it over” with one or several people 

4 To adjust ourselves to necessary limitations, either of our own 
abihties or of regulations imposed by others This process, too, 
is typically one of mingled explanation and persuasion 

5 To avoid conflicts and achieve a satisfactory balance in our 
relations with other people— a goal most often and most com 
pletely achieved through talk 

Personality is, in fact, a process of growth We commence hfe 
as biological entities and develop our own speaal personalities 
through mteraction with other human bemgs In this sense, per- 
sonahty is not a charactenstic or a pattern but a process— always 
diangmg, always revealing itself m talk and action Furthermore, 
personality is to a significant degree an ideal— never attained, but 
always developing, and revealmg itself most meaningfully m the 
direction of its growth Thus, we may say, “Paul has a scholarly 
personality,” because he reads widely, talks about books and ideas, 
and is in process of becoming a genuine scholar What mterests 
us pnmanly is that our personalities are not fixed but are alwaj^ 
changing to some extent and are capable of being directed toward 
any reasonable goal of our choice We can, m other words, talk 
ours&bzes jnto at least approxi matmg whatever idea l we may set up. 

■ "m relatmg'^eeEh to"pefsonal growth, we notelEaTbur personal / 
effectiveness is dependent upon the fluency of our speech, the ea«* i 
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with which we can carry on conversations on varied topics and 
with different kinds of people, the adequacy of our vocabulary, 
.articulation, and pronunciation, the degree of expressiveness of 
•acial and bodily responses, the clanty of the organization of our 
: deas, and the readiness with which we are able to bnng into focus 
what we know and what we feel about topics that anse m dis- 
cussions These factors are among the requirements for good speak- 
mg just as they are among the eflEective elements of personality. 
Fortunately, they are not fixed and immutable but are capable of 
considerable growth They point to goals you should try to achieve 
tor yourself dunng your course m speech 


SPEECH AND SOCIAL RELATIONS 

Since personality is operative in your relations with other persons, 
much of what was said in the preceding section applies directly to 
the part speech plays in your social relationships What people 
thmk of the way you speak will affect, to a considerable degree, 
the way in which they feel about you as a person More specifically, 
the way you speak will be closely related to the role you occupy 
in your group, your image of yourself, your stattis among your 
fellows, and your fimcuon in relation to the subject matter of 
your speech A consideration of these four factors of social relation- 
ship will help you in shaping yourself into the kind of speaker you 
wish to become 

Role. If you were to take part in a play, you would be "cast” 
by the director for a particular "role”— an old man, a country 
bumpkin, a perennial jester, an idealist, or some other type of 
character Actually, in our various social circles each of us tends 
to be cast by our associates into a fairly definite and fairly well- 
defined role or series of roles Thus, we appear to our fraternity 
brothers as one type of personality, to our classmates m the chem- 
istry laboratory as another type, to the dean in a disciplinary con- 
ference as still another In a sense, we tend to become what our 
.associates thmk we are or what they expect we should be Thus, 
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to a degree, we are in varying drcnmstances difiFerent personalities 
in church, at a dance, in class, on the athletic field. Underlying 
these vaned roles, however, we tend to maintain a consistency of 
personahty, which may be characterized as, perhaps, "senous,” 
“hard-working,” “casual,” “mtellectual,” or “generous ” 

Psychologists agree that what we actually are is determined m 
part by these outward mfluences of soaal attitudes or expectations 
which are directed toward us The man who is often described as 
“artistic” will tend to develop his artisttc interests and abilities, 
just as the girl who is spoken of as “studious” will tend to live up 
to that label On the other hand, if you find yourself becommg 
typed by your assoaates mto a role you do not like (“frivolous,” for 
example), you should develop m your speaking attnbutes of an 
opposite character to help you achieve the kmd of evaluation you 
find more satisfymg 

Image. What you think yourself to be (mfluenced by the 
role assigned to you in the thmking of your assoaates but not 
identical with it) is called your “image” of yourself Possibly your 
assoaates thmk of you as “idealistic” and m your own image of 
yourself you consider that you are “practical ” Perhaps your image 
of yourself is a personality that is ambitious, or tolerant, or intel- 
lectually cunous, or a good mixer Sometimes parents try to cast 
a son m the role of “scientist,” but he has an image of himself as 
"artistic” or perhaps “business-minded ” If you are aware of a con- 
flict between your image of yourself and the role to which you are 
being assi^ed by your associates, you should make a special effort 
to direct your behavior— including your manner of speaking— so that 
they will think of you in accordance with the role you prefer 

If you have an image of yourself as a quiet, introspective person, 
you may find that your image of yourself mterferes with your 
effectiveness as a speaker, you may even rebel against having to 
give speeches, convinced that this is “not your nature ” It may be 
worth your while to re-examme your image of yourself to see 
whether you are trymg to make yourself into the most capable 
personality you can become or whether you may not be too easily 
accepting, and thereby magnifymg, presumed limitations of ability. 
Your work in speech may prove to be espeaally beneficial in help- 
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mg you to clarify your own image of yourself and then to impress 
this image upon your associates to the degree that it becomes your 
role m their thinking 

Status. What your fellow students, your professors, and others 
think of your abilities, your personality, and your social adaptability 
combine to determine your status in the group If, because of 
intelligence, wealth, or social ease, your status is high, your asso- 
ciates will be inclined to welcome your ideas and will tend to 
accept them If your status is low, your success m winning accept- 
ance for your ideas will be limited, high status carnes with it special 
responsibilities For this reason many persons desire a 'medium 
status,'' and this desire is reflected in their nonassertive and unob- 
trusive manner of speaking 

The very fact of your giving a speech means that you are pre- 
senting ideas that you wish others to understand or accept But if 
the status you wish to hold is somewhere m the middle of the 
group, you may avoid the "crusading" type of speech and concen- 
trate rather on narrative and exposition, letting incidents and facts 
occupy a more prominent place than opinions in your talk If you 
wish to improve or laise the status that you occupy, you will find 
that normally you have to work to make your ideas attractive m 
themselves and to support them with such evidence that they will 
win acceptance Inevitably, the opinion your auditors come to have 
of your speech will determine in large degree the opinion they 
have of you 

Function. In accordance with the purpose of every speech you 
give, you have some special function to perform m relating the 
subject to your listeners Perhaps your function is to educate them 
on the basis of your own knowledge and experience Or your func- 
tion may be to win understanding and help from them in solving 
a problem that you are unable to solve for yourself A student whose 
status is low, whose role m the group is that of a "play boy," and 
whose self-image is of a person who wants to enjoy life may never- 
theless decide to give a speech on a subject that concerns him 
deeply~for example, to urge that college students be treated as 
mature men and women rather than as irresponsible adolescents 
^or that specific speech, his function would be that of an earnest 
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advocate of a serious point of view, and his whole speech manner 
should be adapted to that function 

The principal subject that you study in speech is yourself— the 
hnd of person you are and the kind of person you want to become 
This self-analysis deserves intimate and thoughtful consideration 
and perhaps discussion with your instructor in a private conference 
To Ae extent that you can clarify in your own mind the role or 
roles that have been assigned you in the minds of your fellows, 
the image that you have of yourself, the status that you occupy 
in the group, and the function that you are trjang to perform in 
given speech situations, you can hasten and magnify your progress 
m becoming not only a better speaker but also a more eflFective 
personality 


THE IDEAL SPEAKER 

The proper scope and nature of a course in speech were clearly 
outlined almost two thousand years ago by one of the greatest of 
all speech teachers— Quintilian, who wrote The Institutes of Ora- 
tory Especially the first of his twelve ^Ixioks^^ (or chapters) should 
be read as a basis for establishing a constructive point of view 
toward your own work in speech The following passage from 
Book I indicates his attitude, it should be read carefully and com- 
pared with the view of speech presented in this chapter 

My aim, then, is the education of the perfect orator The first 
essential for such a one is that he should be a good man, and conse- 
quently we demand of him not merely the possession of exceptional 
gifts of speech, but of all the excellenaes of character as well 
The man who can really play his part as a citizen and is capable 
of meeting the demands both of public and private business, the 
man who can guide a state by his counsels, give it a firm basis by 
his legislation and purge its vices by his decisions as a judge, is 
assuredly no other than the orator of our quest . I shall fre- 
quently be compelled to speak of such virtues as courage, justice, 
self-control . As for the special uses and distinctions of words, 
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they should be a subject of study common to all who give any 
thought to the meaning of language • , . For eloquence depends 
in the main on the state of the mind, which must be moved, con- 
ceive images, and adapt itself to suit the nature of the subject which 
IS the theme of the speech Shall we marvel then, if oratory, the 
highest gift of providence to man, needs the assistance of many arts, 
which, although they do not reveal or intrude themselves m actual 
speaking, supply hidden forces and make their silent presence felt? 

Whether or not you aim at the ideals of Quintilian, your course 
in speech will be to a considerable extent what you yourself make it 
To a large extent, you will select your own topics, determine the 
amount of time and thought devoted to their preparation, and 
select the level of thoughtfulness and aspiration on which you 
approach your audience You and your classmates will do much 
to set the standards for achievement in your course 


YOUR PERSONAL AIM IN SPEAKING 

From what you have been reading, it is surely clear that speech 
skills are of crucial importance to us all The better you can speak, 
the more successfully you will live The goal of speech improve- 
ment that you set for yourself m this course is of far greater signifi- 
cance than the mere acquisition of a certain amount of college 
credit or a desired grade It would be unrealistic, though, to dis- 
regard these latter motives, since our educational system is so 
organized that the earning of credits and grades cannot fail to 
constitute your immediate motivation And this raises a final point 
that should be considered as part of your mtroduction to the study 
of speech The fact is that it is not at all unrealistic to concentrate 
on the preparation and delivery of a speech that will aim toward 
the accomplishment of a variety of purposes to impress your in- 
structor and thereby wm a good grade, to improve your basic ability 
m speech communication, and to influence an audience to accept 
your views on a specific subject 

A professor in his classroom lectures has the same vanety of 
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motives to help you and your fellow students to be better speakers, 
to earn his salary, and to satisfy himself that he is doing a good job 
A businessman who addresses a Rotary Club not only wants to 
persuade his listeners to support the Commimity Chest or to appre- 
aate the vacation resources of Northeastern Canada (or whatever 
his topic may be) but also wants to demonstrate through his speech 
that he is a worthy member of the community and is deservmg of 
patronage m his busmess deahngs. Similarly, if a junior member 
of a firm is minted to speak at the annual company banquet, one 
of his aims is to impress his supenors with his general ability and 
thus hasten his advancement 

Chapter 6 ivill explam the kinds of general and specific purposes 
that a speaker tnes to accomphsh These general purposes are the 
principal guides for the development and organization of the ma- 
terials of your speeches But underlymg all the speaking you will 
ever do is still another aim— the favorable representation of yourself 
to your hearers Since all your listeners Cm conversations, inter- 
views, and discussions, as well as in public speeches) will assuredly 
be formmg opinions of you as a person, m addition to their reactions 
to your particular speech, it is of genume importance to you to 
develop the abilities that will help to make that impression as 
favorable as possible In quite personal terms, this is one of your 
basic reasons for needing to achieve as much as you can dunng this 
course m speech 


CONCLUSION 

The pomt of view widi which you undertake any new project 
will largely determine the degree of success you will have As you 
enter upon this course m speech, you should try to comprehend 
the nature and processes of communication You will need to 
analyze the requirements of speech as an area of study, and the 
responsibilities and opportimities of speech m our democratic society 
and m our philosophy of education You should analyze the ele- 
ments of personality and the problems and methods of using speech 
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in effecting helpful social relations Your motivation for self-im- 
provement will come largely from your personal awareness of the 
need for speech in your local community, in your own development, 
and in the larger world of national and mtemational affairs In 
this first course you will not master all the factors of speech that 
are summarized by Quintilian, but you should enter into a new 
view of the broad horizon of speech study that will open up before 
you As you proceed through the remaining chapters of this boot 
and work on successive assignments, you will find that the most 
fruitful attitude to maintain is that of constructive self-evaluation, 
coupled with a willingness to profit from the reactions of your 
instructor and classmates 

As Quintilian said, ‘'Eloquence depends m the mam on the state 
of the mind If you approach the tasks and the opportunities that 
he ahead as an adventure m self-mastery and m mastery of means 
of influencing the thinking of your associates, you will have the 
mental “set” that makes for success. You will be acquiring some of 
the attnbutes most needed for successful livmg m this twentieth 
century 


EXERCISES 


FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

1. What are the key terms mdicatmg the types of skills required 
in speech? Define symbolize, synthesize, communicate What is the 
subject matter of speech? How does this course differ from others 
you have taken? 

2 Why IS the study of speech basic to an understanding of 
human nature? For what special reasons are speech skills needed 
in our own time? In relation to democracy'^^ As a part of liberal edu- 
cation'll In community and business life? In utilizing the mass media 
of communication'? Summanze the “broadening horizons” of speech 
study 

3 Discuss the relationships of speech and personality How can 
speech aid you in attaining personal growth? 

4 Discuss role, image, status, and fimction in terms of your 
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need for speech skills, the ways in which you will speak, your 
choice of topics, and the formulation of purposes for your speeches 

5 To what extent is your own aim m speaking correlated with 
Quintilian s descnption of the ideal speaker*? What is the relation- 
ship of your study of speech to your total education*? 

FOR WRITING OR SPEAKING PROJECTS 

1 Analyze your own personality in a brief essay which you will 
show to your instructor and keep for your own guidance during 
the remainder of your speech course How does your image of your- 
self correlate with your role, or roles, and status in your group of 
chosen associates'? What functions can you best perform in your 
speeches for the improvement of your status, the helpful revision 
of your role, and the growth of your personality? What convictions 
are you especially eager to express and fortify in your speeches to 
your classmates'? 

2 Prepare a three-minute speech that will illustrate some way 
in which speech is a necessity m a democratic society, in business, 
in the professions, or m your present activities as a student In this 
speech, try to draw upon your own direct experience and observa- 
tion Make the speech real by building it around a concrete problem 
or situation and by citing people who are well known to your audi- 
ence Phrase for it a single, specific purpose that you want to accom- 
plish, such as want my audience to realize how skill in speech 
helps a teacher (or lawyer, or businessman, or citizen) to carry out 
his responsibilities better ** Support this purpose with one or several 
specific examples or illustrations Conclude by summarizing your 
examples and restating your theme 

3 If speech is a required course in your curriculum, prepare a 
thiee-mmute talk in which you present what appear to you to be 
the chief reasons why speech has been required If you have chosen 
speech as an elective, give the audience in a three-minute speech 
your reasons for doing so 

4 If you disagree with any or several of the judgments regard- 
ing speech set forth in this chapter, present a three-minute speech 
setting forth as persuasively and clearly as you can your own point 
of view on the conclusions with which you disagree 



Chapter Two 


STANDARDS OF 
EFFECTIVE SPEECH 


I N DEVELOPING any skill, the goal you set should be based on 
certain standards toward which you will always be working It 
is therefore important to approach this matter of developing 
your ability to speak well both with a knowledge of the standards 
of effective speech and with a proper perspective on how these 
standards are related to your personal objectives It is one thing to 
establish standards, which are usually based on the optimum 
achievement in a given field of endeavor, it is quite another thing 
to be realistic in applying these to yourself In this connection, you 
must remember that there is probably no more personal and indi- 
vidual objective of self-development than the improvement of your 
speech Always keep this m mind as you attempt to set up standards 
and, more especially, as you proceed to develop your speaking ability 
You have already developed certain speaking habits— some good, 
some bad Many of these are a part of you as a person They 
explain to some extent why you are what you are and distinguish 
you from all others Other habits are largely external mechanics 
that are not necessarily the essential you These you can more 
readily change Perhaps you do not look at others when you talk, 
sometimes you cannot be heard, or you talk too fast If we quickly 
say that good standards of effective speech call for looking at your 
listener, talking loud enough to be heard, and talking at a rate that 
can be easily understood, you can reach these standards relatively 
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soon On the other hand, if you have tended over the years to be- 
come self-centered, this characteristic may interfere with the com- 
municative demand that you become more listener-centered, and it 
may take you a litde longer than usual to reach these standards 
of effective speaking 

This is not to say that you should set your goals low and readily 
admit that you cannot reach high standards as a speaker On the 
contrary, most of the evidence shows that the higher your goal the 
more surely will you work toward it And if you have any notion 
that you are not 'gifted'' enough to become an effective speaker 
or that you do not have the basic abilities that it requires, remember 
that most speakers are made, not horn From the classical age of De- 
mosthenes, who practiced with pebbles in his mouth to overcome 
a speech defect, to the modem age of Franklin Roosevelt, who 
studied and practiced for many years to become a better speaker, 
there are numerous examples of hard work and effort on the part 
of many speakers to achieve the standards you will want to reach 

We can go back through the ages and bnng to mind famous 
rhetoncians and speakers who established standards or who illus 
trated them in their own writing or speaking Aristotle's Rhetoric, 
the first systematic recording of the rules of good speech, remains 
to this day one of the chief reference points for all speakers who 
wish to study thoroughly all the pnnciples Aristotle's standards 
are high, as are those of a later scholar, Quintilian, whom we have 
quoted in the first chapter as an exponent of the traditional ideal 
ethics and goodness as basic prerequisites for the good speaker 
These men, although masters of the art of rhetoric, were not great 
speakers Cicero, a rare combination of writer and speaker who 
wrote another sound rhetonc, De Oratore, is perhaps even better 
known for his outstanding oratory m the Roman dassical era 

As we move through history and cite examples of men who ex- 
ercised great influence through their speaking ability and as we 
observe the standards they set m achieving their own excellence, 
we have some difficulty deciding whether to imitate them m all 
respects. The forceful, impassioned speaking of Patrick Henry, 
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who inspired the colonists toward revolution, the strong, reasoned 
logic of Daniel Webster, the energetic, crusading style of William 
Jennings Bryan, the dynamic smcenty of Theodore Roosevelt, and 
the eloquent ^common touch” of Franklm Roosevelt all have con- 
tributed to our knowledge of the prmciples of eflEective speech 
Yet each in his own way applied the standards to his own personal 
habits and objectives Each was great because his vital message was 
delivered in a crucial period and in a situation in which speaker, 
audience, and subject converged to produce the highest communica- 
tive opportunity. Each was great because he was aware that times 
were critical and applied the utmost smcenty and efEort m the com- 
munication of his message And each was great also because he never 
took lightly the obligation to use to the fullest the highest possible 
standards that he could apply to his speaking 

What standards, then, do you want to set in your program to 
become a better speaker'll We shall attempt to answer this question 
throughout our text You should therefore constantly evaluate and 
relate the pnnciples about which you are reading to your own goals 
As pointed out in the preceding chapter, we live in an age of deep 
social consciousness, m which everyone has a common goal of 
closer relations and common understandings with his fellow men 
We are developing a growing awareness of our social and ethical 
responsibilities toward one another and a greater respect for the 
thinking, judgment, and feelings of others This spirit of mutual 
understanding has led to a desire to "talk things over” with our 
listeners rather than to talk at or down to them in the manner of 
an authontarian orator This m no sense means that we want to 
abandon the proper qualities of enthusiasm, force, energy, and sm- 
centy of oratory, rather, it means that we will adapt these qualities 
to cultivation of a more intimate and conversational manner which 
will bring us closer to the listener and his reactions This concept 
of conversational communication will be discussed at length in a 
later chapter We speak of it now as it relates to our broader objec- 
tive of establishing the standards that will guide us through our 
training to become better speakers 
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STANDARDS OF THE GOOD SPEECH 

Keeping the above factors m mind, let us examine the follow^mg 
list of standards of good speech 

Sincenty Interestingness 

Purposiveness Responsibility 

Workmanship Communicativeness 

Authoritativeness 

llie good speech is sincere. How high a standard or sincenty 
you set probably depends more on your personal standards as an 
individual than on any other quality of effective speaking that we 
shall discuss By the time you reach college age, you have un- 
doubtedly discovered that it is important to be sincere in every- 
thing you do Even the physical laborer will accomplish more 
and do his work better if his attitude is smcere This is true 
of plumbers, riveters, draftsmen, and others Working alone for the 
most part, they direct their sincerity toward the job to be done and 
their pride in doing it well Surely m a social relationship as inti- 
mate as that of speaker and listener, often involving the reactions 
of many people, sincerity of purpose is vital 

What, then, does sincerity mean to a person who is setting out 
to become a better speaker’^^ In regard to your general objectives in 
life, sincenty means putting yourself fully and honestly into your 
objective It includes a high standard of moral and ethical responsi- 
bility toward life, toward self, and toward the other person It means 
that you really want to accomplish the thing you set out to do 
Specifically related to the objective of improving speech ability, 
your sincenty is at stake m the topics you select for your speeches, 
m the purposes you set out to accomplish m every speech you make, 
and m the way you try to accomplish your purpose m relation to 
your audience The topics you speak on should be meaningful, sub- 
stantive, and worth while This does not mean that you must 
always talk on weighty world issues or on the latest discoveries of 



Why are they interested? 



The audience shown here has traveled a long distance to 
hear the speaker, and their keen interest seems to indicate that 
their efforts were worth while even though you yourself may 
not wish you were a member of the audience Obviously the 
speaker is talking about something they want to know and in 
terms that they can understand No speaker can do this with- 
out knowing something about his audience, but the speaker 
who bears in mind these two points is well on his way toward 
a successful speech As he prepares his materials, he asks him- 
self not '‘What do I know about this subject^” but “What 
does my audience know and what does it want to know"^” 
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science A light topic will be meaningful if you give it meanmg 
This you will accomplish by the sincere way m which you relate 
the topic to your own and your listener s vital interests and by the 
honest evaluation that you make of its contnbution to the group 
that hears it And as you develop it and choose the materials, you 
will give It substance 

In deciding on your speech purpose and m setting out to accom- 
plish It, you will realize that this is not just an academic ^exercise ” 
You will not approach it in an indifferent mood of **going through 
the motions^' just to get the assignment completed Because you 
know that your speech trammg will be vital to you and will become 
more important to you with every step you take up the ladder of 
success in life, you will try to accomplish your speech purpose 
thoroughly and convincingly And you will do this both with each 
mdividual speech you make and with your total purpose throughout 
the course 

Sincerity toward other people is of utmost importance to you as 
you think of your speech topic and purpose in relation to your 
speafic audience Your listeners are as quick to detect msmcenty 
as you yourself readily perceive it in listening to other people 
Thus, your audience analysis must be thorough and must include 
a high regard for their interests, understanding, and feelings toward 
you and toward your speech purpose As you develop greater facility 
in speaking, you will find that you will become more and more 
interested in audience analysis, and there will be a real feeling of 
challenge and achievement as you approach each new audience 
with the resolve to influence it 

We can readily conclude from these remarks that all these re- 
quirements for smcenty are vital for the good speech that it starts 
from within the speaker, that it stems from a real desire to convey 
the message, that it includes a constant regard for the listener, and, 
as we shall see in following pages, it is the standard upon which 
most of our other standards depend 

The good speech is purposive. We have all walked away from 
many a speaker wondering 'what he was dnving at A speaker s 
objective m communicating ideas to others can be compared to 
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almost any other objective m life Some of us are not so precise as 
others in knowing where we are going, but there is scarcely any 
more excuse for a speaker who does not arrive at his exact purpose 
than there is for the traveler who sets out for New York and finds 
himself getting off the tram at Chicago The explanation may very 
well be that neither knew where he was going m the first place 

To avoid this error, in the planning of any speech you should 
always decide exactly what your purpose is before you proceed to 
any other step in your preparation of the speech or its delivery 
As we shall see in later chapters, the specific purpose of your speech, 
as you formulate it clearly before you go ahead with your prepara- 
tion, becomes the major test of what you do throughout the speech 

Purfostve spedkmg means speaking precisely and to the point 
It includes the first planning step, at which you must determine 
why you are speaking and what you want to communicate to your 
listeners, it influences your selection and arrangement of mam ideas 
and the reasoning, evidence, and language you use m building a 
speech, and it affects everything you do when you are actually com- 
municating the speech 

Sincerity obviously leads to purposive speaking How important 
IS It to you, then, to accomplish your purpose‘s In answering this 
question m relation to sincerity, an interesting problem of standards 
anses Adolf Hitler probably had one of the most intense and vital 
purposes (from his point of view) of any speaker of modern 
times In the sense of accomplishing his purpose m speaking, which 
seemingly was to convince the German people that they had been 
wronged and should go to war and to arouse them to do this, he was 
extremely successful But the means that he used to accomplish 
his purpose and the demagoguery and deception that he practiced 
to hide the true facts from tie German people were far from the 
standards of sincere ethical speaking that we want to achieve 
Speaking with a purpose means a sincere application of the stand- 
ards of social and ethical responsibilities which we must always 
keep in mind m all our dealings ivith people 

The good speech is workmanlike. How much attention have 
you paid dunng your lifetime to doing things in an orderly, system- 
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atic way'^ How much have you trained your mind to be analytical 
and logicaP These qualities m your backgroimd will mfluence the 
standard you set for making a workmanlike speech And to what- 
ever extent you have developed these qualities thus far, you will 
want to improve on them through a study of the principles of effec- 
tive speaking that embrace these qualities Here is where you will 
realize to the fullest the challenging and rewarding aspects of 
speech training to your total development as a person For the 
development of analytical ability and the ability to put things to- 
gether systematically is the basis of your ability to think and apply 
your thoughts to everything you do 

The construction of a workmanlike speech may be likened to the 
construction of a building First there is a logical foundation— your 
specific purpose, then a structure of uprights and beams— your main 
points— which serve to hold the building together— coherence and 
unity, and finally the development of the rooms, the extenor and 
intenor decoration, and all that makes the finished house— your 
developmental devices, your language The effective speaker pro- 
ceeds in his preparation through a series of steps to work toward 
a well-organized finished product 

The workmanlike speaker, after he has chosen his topic, ana- 
lyzed his audience, and decided on his purpose, will then consider 
such matters as the following 

1 The selection of sound speech materials, making certain that 
he has all the facts, data, and other information that are 
needed to make his speech orderly and logical 

2 The building of a speech plan that will reflect careful thought 
and arrangement of both main and subordinate ideas 

3 The completion of a neat and finished product that is attrac- 
tive as well as clear and coherent 

4 The achievement of a lasting as well as an immediate effect 
. on his audience 

The good speech is authoritative. You do not make a suc- 
cessful speech from vague generalities, unsupported assertions, and 
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superficial facts Audiences walk away from too many a speaker 
with the observation that he 'was full of hot air'' or some similar 
remark, which reflects the lack of authority in his ideas and purpose. 
When we talk with others, we must realize at least two things 
which affect the authoritative quality of what we say (1) the 
amount and quality of the evidence and facts that we can bring 
to bear, and (2) the way in which the listener evaluates what 
we say 

Let us consider the second item first It is apparent that the 
listener is the chief consideration in setting this standard of authon- 
tativeness, for our purpose in communicatmg any ideas is to affect 
the listener a specific way Thus, hts experiences, reading, observa- 
tions, and conclusions and the effect that they will have m deter- 
mining his degree of acceptance and understanding of your ideas 
require immediate attention In some conditions, listeners may be 
influenced by generalities, pleasant language, and "sugar-coated" 
ideas This may be the case on a moonlit night when the only 
purpose is to convince the listener that she is beautiful But even 
here, the question of whether your words will be accepted as au- 
thontative has long since been settled by the degree of authonty 
that she has placed in you as a person From this we may conclude 
that the speaker's total qualities, including character, reputation, and 
ethics— all adding up to the way in which he is regarded by his 
fellow men— are strong influencing factors m a listener's evaluation 
of what the speaker says 

We usually base our estimate of a speaker's authoritativeness 
on the way in which he uses (or fails to use) factual matenal to 
develop or prove his points Obviously, this includes the manner in 
which he reasons and draws inferences from his facts If you as a 
speaker are making a point that is not controversial and is readily 
accepted by your listener, the supporting facts that you need to 
use may best be chosen to add clarity and interest to your point 
If the point IS not accepted initially or if the audience is indifferent, 
you may need to be much more specific and factual in your sup- 
porting matenal You will want to apply all the standards of ethical 
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selection of facts and data, of illustration and example, of sound 
reasoning, and of other pnnaples of choice and use of supportmg 
matenal, which are discussed m later chapters 

Another factor that influences our assessment of the authonta- 
tiveness of what we hear is the degree of objectivity of a speaker 
By this we mean the extent to which he draws his conclusions and 
makes his assertions from facts and empincal knowledge as com- 
pared with his own prejudices and subjective beliefs and feelings 
As listeners, we like to believe that the speaker is not biased but 
IS level-headed, analytical, and open-nunded m his views We there- 
fore like a speaker and regard him as authontative if we are con- 
vmced that he is allowmg us to reason along with him and to join 
him m his objective analysis and conclusions rather than trying to 
sway us to his prejudices. 

This concept makes even more evident the importance of your 
manner and bearing in the hstener s evaluation of you as an au- 
thontative speaker All of us tend to place trust m those whom we 
have grown to like as persons because of their reputation or stand- 
ing Even when we see a speaker for the first time, we tend 
to form a quick judgment of his character based on his bearmg 
and manner Here the fundamental quality of sincerity again 
enters into our consideration of standards for making our speeches 
authontative 

The good speech is interesting. Even though we get nothing 
else from a speaker, we like to leave with the impression that we 
have spent an interesting time hstening to him. Somettmes this 
may be true even though we do not agree with his purpose or his 
ideas, or do not understand his information, or know that his only 
purpose IS to keep us mterested But looking at this standard in 
terms of our goal of becoming effective speakers, we immediately 
bnng to bear all the factors that make for interest and try to apply 
them to our speeches 

Perhaps the primary factor m holding interest and attention is 
that of listener-adaptation This means that we should relate our 
purpose, our ideas, and our matenal— all of which are needed to 
meet our standards of the sincere, purposive, workmanlike, and 



r 


Would you wont to listen? 



This speaker does not look like a polished orator, but some 
thing about him — perhaps his obvious sincerity — makes us 
eager to -find out what he has to say He seems to possess moral 
thoughtfulness a combination of firm belief in what he is 
saying, knowledge that his facts are accurate, and genuine con- 
cern for his audience Good articulation, careful delivery, cor- 
rect pronunciation, and many other elements of good speaking 
can make the moraHy thoughtful speaker more effective, but 
by themselves they cannot make for a meaningful and memo- 
rable speech An effective speech depends upon “the whole 
man” — upon what he is as well as upon what he says 
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authontative speech— to the listener m such a way that he will feel 
that what we say is of interest to htm As we have said before, this 
requires constant consideration for the audience as well as for one- 
self in the total speech process— the selection of subject and pur- 
pose, the choice and arrangement of ideas, and the supporting 
matenal in the development of the ideas 

Regardless of the standards set m making our speeches interest- 
ing, It is seldom easy to find the happy combination of speaker, 
supporting materials, and listener that produces interestingness It 
will usually require considerable work to determine the way in 
which your audience can be made to become interested in your 
subject, the method by which you can develop a specific idea with 
facts and examples that will be attractive, and the means by which 
you can best continue a thread of '^common interest*^ throughout 
your talk which will best compel attention. But you must remember 
that every idea and aD the material you plan to use in your speech 
should be weighed m relation to the standard you establish for 
interestingness 

All this requires that you study the factors of interest and atten- 
tion It also requires that you become a student of human nature 
to the extent that you constantly strive to understand people better, 
what makes them function as they do, and what they like As 
you do this, your ability to hold interest and attention will grow 
to a point where you will always be revising this standard upward 
Eventually you will be able to make listeners like what they need 
to he told Then you will be a real speaker 

The good speech is responsible. The opportunity to present 
your ideas to others in a public speech carries with it a senous 
responsibility to represent yourself and your subject matter properly 
in terms of the needs and interests of the audience How senously 
should you take this responsibility? How much does it mean to yon^ 
How important is a speaking occasion to you and your listeners? 

Perhaps this standard can best be understood through an ex- 
amination of certain attitudes or faults of an irresponsible speaker 
Such a speaker is one who takes quite lightly the fact that he is 
going to make a speech He has little regard for listeners^ interests 
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or feelings and talks * oflF die cuff” without much preparation. He 
often rambles on at length without regard for the rest of the pro- 
gram, his listeners' time, or his own purpose m speaking He makes 
bold and sweeping assertions without facts and evidence to back 
them up 

In contrast, the charactenstics of a responsible speaker should be 
obvious He is one who takes seriously the total challenge of the 
speaking situation He realizes that he is responsible for a certain 
number of minutes of his listeners' time, during which he is on 
the platform He knows that no audience likes to listen to idle 
talk, meaningless matenal, vague generalities, and superficial ideas 
So he accepts the responsibility to make a purposive, workmanlike, 
authoritative, interesting speech which will place him in high 
regard by his listeners More important, he seeks through his speak- 
ing to advance the welfare of the audience and of the community 
in which he dwells, he feels his responsibility to society as well as 
to himself 

The good speech is communicative. Communication is, of 
course, the objective of all speaking We have already indicated that 
the process of communication is not a simple one If oral com- 
munication were merely a matter of mechanics, we might liken it 
to the sending of a message over a telegraph system, m which a 
key at one end sends a signal to a key at the receiving end and the 
signal is always received exactly as sent Oral communication, how- 
ever, is more complex A great deal of ‘‘interference” affects the 
clear reception of your “signal” when you speak to others We have 
suggested the factors of differences of position, background, and 
belief and prejudices of communicator and listener Your listener 
may be poorly educated or ignorant of the subject, he may have 
strong convictions, or he may be disinterested These factors must 
always be considered and analyzed lest they form major barriers 
to your effective communication 

The commumcative speaker ts audience-centered m both the 
preparation and the presentation of his speech In everything he 
does, he realizes that the only purpose of his message is to get it 
into the minds of his listeners As he speaks, therefore, he has an 
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attitude of strong destre to communicate This attitude stimulates 
the development of such necessary qualities of good oral com- 
munication as directness, animation, and enthusiasm 

The commumcattve speaker creates a circular response with his 
listener We learned long ago that communication is not one- 
directional— that is, from speaker to audience. We know that there 
is a constant response from the listener and a continuous exchange 
of impressions from speaker to listener and back to speaker As 
the truly communicative speaker induces good listening, and 
as the listener responds with an alert indication of his attention 
and interest, the speaker m turn is stimulated to continue and 
to improve his communication There is thus created a circular 
response between speaker and listener by this constant flow of 
meaning from one to the other, in both directions, at all times 
When this is achieved and is maintained throughout a speech, we 
have reached a high standard of communicativeness This total 
relationship that the speaker establishes with his audience is known 
as rapport 


YOUR POTENTIAL FOR MEETING THESE STANDARDS 

Having set high standards in your effort to become a successful 
speaker, you must assess your potential for meeting these standards 
In other words how close can you come to the goals you are set- 
ting up*!^ 

One way to answer this question is to appraise yourself as a 
speaker today Make an inventory m which you list your assets and 
liabilities, and then try to ascertain what standards you think you 
can meet most readily, as well as those that might require the greatest 
amount of work Then keep revising this inventory as you increase 
your skill 

We have already pointed out that speakers are made There are 
no 'Tx>rn'' orators nor '"born" great actors, champion boxers, four- 
minute-milers They all succeed through hard work and training, 
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having set high goals, they are willing to exert the eflFort required 
to reach such goals You must have a vnll to vnn if you want to get 
to the top, and there are few reasonable goals beyond your reach 
if you really want to try 

Yet very few of us want to be great orators or necessarily the 
best speakers in our respective communities, dubs, or groups We 
want to be good speakers, able to communicate with others when 
the occasion demands it, and we want to be able to meet the chal- 
lenge of any communicative situation So we set modest goals which 
are within reach 

Your potential to meet the standards of the good speech is just 
what you make it The chief determining question m accomplish- 
ing ynnr objective is the attitude you take toward speech training 
and Its potential importance to you. As long as your attitude is 
positive, enthusiastic, and sincere, you will do the things that are 
necessary to reach the standards you set for yourself. And, as you 
go along and find yourself reaching and then surpassing these 
standards, you will constantly revise them upward, for no one has 
yet reached the ultimate goal of perfect speaker 


GUIDING YOUR GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Having set the standards and started on your development as a 
speaker, you will want to chart a systematic program for prepara- 
tion and practice The course in effective speaking will chart your 
program, but within this you will be able to do your own planning 
and to determine methods for best accomplishing your results Keep 
these suggestions in mind at all times 

1 Keep in mind the scope of the total process of communication 

2 Recognize your social and ethical responsibilities as a speaker 

3 Set your standards soundly 

4 Measure your present ability m relation to your standards 

5. Set a goal, considenng your potential to meet it 

6 Set aside enough ttme for work and practice 
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7 Prepare every speech thoroughly 

8 Practice diligently 

9 Seize every opportuntty to speak when you have something 
to say 

10 Use your speaking opportunities to exert your best influence 
as a person 


CONCLUSION 

This chapter has aimed to bring into focus those standards for 
good speech which will serve as a foundation for your future read- 
ing and all the work that you do— -in your present course and in 
later life— toward making yourself an effective speaker We have 
pointed out how important it i$ to keep the total communicative 
process m mind as you try to apply each principle and in turn all 
the principles We have also discussed the major requirements for 
the good speech and have analyzed each one in terms of the appro- 
pnate standard that you will want to set in reaching your goal, 
bearing m mind at all times that your personal standards are as 
important to your objective as the standards found in textbooks 
The good speech is sincere, purposive, workmanlike, authoritative, 
interesting, responsible, and communicative It is all these things 
at once, so that we cannot regard each as an isolated goal or seg- 
ment It is up to you, as you take up the study of effective speaking, 
to realize your potential and set your standards high 


EXERCISES 


FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

1 What are the values of setting standards'? Is it better to set 
them high, perhaps above reach, or only moderately high so that 
they can be reached more easily? 
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2. How does the setting of standards by a speaker compare with 
the setting of standards by an athlete? A smger'? A politician'^* 

3. In evaluating good speakers m order to amve at a proper 
level of standards, what qualities would you add to those discussed 
m this chapter'? 

4. Among famous speakers that you have heard and otherwise 
observed, which one do you like best? What quahties do they pos- 
sess which come closest to meeting some of the standards we have 
set? 

FOR WRITING OR SPEAKING PROJECTS 

1 Make up a speaker’s evaluation form, listmg the qualities you 
feel should be measured and the method you would use in evalu- 
ating the speaker’s attamment of these qualities Prepare to present 
this to the class m a brief talk 

2 Discuss the standard of sincenty m a few paragraphs 

3 Analyze your present level of abdity m relation to the stand- 
ards discussed in this chapter, indicatmg m what respects you have 
greatest ability or weakness 

4. List the names of speakers you have heard and mdicate the 
quality of effectiveness that was most outstandmg in each speaker 



Chapter Three 


EFFECTIVE ORAL 
COMMUNICATION 


T he featube of public speaking that distinguishes it most 
clearly from other courses of study is the requirement of 
standmg and presentmg yourself orally to a group When 
that IS done, your mstructor and the class will discuss with you 
not only the content of your speech but also the skill and effective- 
ness of your presentation Thus, you will learn to recognize the 
importance not only of what you know but also of your ability to 
communicate your knowledge, ideas, and convictions This is to a 
large extent true of life generally 
l^e value of your k nowl ed ge is determined to a considgable 
degree! ^ your ability to coiiunumcate it effecSv^ to others. To 
be an effective member of society you need adequatedevel^ment 
of all the communicative skills readmg, writmg, hstemng, and 
speakmg Otherwise, you are cut off from your fellows, neither 
receiving nor giving your share of knowledge and influence There 
may be a kind of introspective satisfaction in believing that you 
have more profound convictions, more sensitive feelings, and more 
extensive information than your associates suspect But your use- 
fulness as a social being can scarcely transcend the limits of your 
ability to convert your own qualities mto the negotiable currency 
of effective speech 

Since your speech course differs from other courses pnmarily m 
its special study and practice of the means of presenting your ideas 
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in the form of spoken discourse, it is important to achieve an early 
and soimd orientation in the basic principles of eflFective oral com- 
munication. Traditionally, this aspect of your work in speech has 
been known as delivery y and from earliest tunes it has been con- 
sidered of utmost im^yrtance Unf ortunately, people sometimes 
argue whether (^6ont giiB^ or ( ^eliv^ ^^ is of greater importance 
The question is meaningless, for the two are inseparable, boun d 
to g^er by factors ^ style, orga nization^ emph asis, variation s of 
voice, ahSTgestures^ The kind^ meaning that is rnnvpypd dpnvfig 
from both the Ba^ factual content of the speech and the way i n 
which It is expressed i fee first requisite is to 
the secondTt s^ deliver it effectivel y Should you be inclmed to 
underratelEe^portance of the second requirement, you need only 
recall the inadequacies of preachers who seem sincere and intelli- 
gent but are poor speakers and of professors who may know their 
subject matter thoroughly but are unable to present it m stimu- 
lating or even understandable lectures 


MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT SPEECH DELIVERY 

The delivery of a speech should not be thought of as merely a 
mechanical process consisting in standing correctly, gesturing grace- 
fully, and speaking with clear articulation and m well-modulate<^ 
tones Without question, your platform presence and your vocal 
qualities should be adequate, if they are not, you should welcome 
guidance that will lead to improvement But the process is far 
from mechanical Instead, it is at the heart of your basic relations 
with other people What is r equired above all is t hat you accustom 
yourself to thinking^bf proble ms from the poiirtoTvi e i^b f^ur 
list5ierK"ifrying^^^^to^^ ^un3ef stanJ their needs and desires, ancTdefer- 
mimESg to ^ ybu^^ convictions 

mdaninpul^Md attractive to them. ‘ 

"“*TSnce"faIseTde^^ of a speech are often encoun- 

tered, the following cautions are oflFered: 
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1. The delivery of a speech ts not a perfor mance ('such as lanc- 


ing in a ballet) which requir ^tfae leaniing of an intncate se 
rules. Actufiflj^to fepf3''a'^eecl'^ a serpSform^ce is an 
fif^cement to become artifiaal, and artifiaality is one of the chief 
bamers to effectiveness The platform performer directs his atten- 
tion to his posture, gestures, and vocal quahties To achieve a good 
performance, he may memorize his speech and even memonze 
certam gestures to use while presentmg it The result is that what 
the audience sees is alcm to a display of acting or even of puppetry 
The whole concept of smcere communication, which was descnbed 
m Chapter 2, is negated One of the first ideas to be discarded, 
therefore, is that a speech is some kmd of artifiaal, dramatic 
production 

2 Abundant practice ts not the only means of achtevtng effective 
delivery We are misled by the old saying that practice makes per- 
fect The truth is that practice makes permanent. Awkward, stilted, 
or self-consaous mannenans will, if practiced steadily, become 
more, not less, permanendy fixed Practice acquires value when 
It IS accompanied by a sound basic imderstandmg of correct pnn- 
aples, by cnticism from the hsteners that pomts out what is effective 
and what is meffecave, and by continuous self-valuation, resulting 
m a pattern of revision and improvement m successive speeches 
l^mrovement m dehvery will come as you follmauhgse four stet 
if IVStodgah e reidm^ assi^pxeft^qar^u%'fbensure i 

you ought to be~3OTng, mal^e“clos3y ihe speeches by 
your classmates and other speakers to detemune what is good and 
what IS not so good in their presentation, (3) obtam meanmgful 
critiasms of your own commimicative charactenstics, and (4) make 
a determined and mtelligent application of all you leam in guiding 
your own progressive development These steps should all be kept 
firmly m mmd while you practicejjour speeches^^lyr— — ^ 

'3 '^llt^e~ts no sin^ patiefnofgood" deltv^ Ottcludmg pos- 
tural and vocal factors) that you must leam and adopt Expenence 
reveals that a great many people believe that there is a standard 
form of standmg, gestunng, and vocahzing that is prescnbed for 
platform speaking and that this form differs from the normal speech 
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of animated conversation Students ^vho have no great desire to 
become public speakers but v^ho do have a natural desire to pass 
their course in speech determine resignedly to master this set pat- 
tern for use in their talks in speech class— but sensibly tell them- 
selves that they certainly will not use it outside of class 

Of course, no such artificial standard exists If it did, the aim should 
be to tram all speakers to become alike— to become in effect autom- 
atons imitating a chosen model of the ideal 'good speaker '' Actually , 
personalis es vary widely, and th e goal of every student of speech 
shotritflSeto dev^p his owiT most e^ ctive manner ^ of speak ing 
bisc^^rt grideas and c ofivicS^Tn that g a ms n reffet- 

tivenessE^ l ^ingso unobmisiv g^jliat^^ 
are scare^ylnoticed 

In sum, as you glance back over these misconceptions, you will 
note that they all derive from the fundamental error stated m the 
opening pages of this chapter— namely, the conceiving of delivery 
as a set of mechanical rules Far from being mechanical, speech 
delivery is the process of breaking out of your own egocentric shell 
and communicating in a fashion that makes evident your respect, 
u nderstanding , and appreciation of those to whom you arespeakmg 
tiT essence go^ deBvef)r~sprm gs fro nn^ro qualitie5’“'"'^f-re$pe^ 
which makes you feel you have something worth communicating, 
and respect for your audience, which induces you to make every 
effort to present your ideas in a way that will seem eminently clear, 
reasonable, and appealing to your listeners Only from the deep 
motive forces of these two basic qualities can genuinely effective 
delivery be developed 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF DELIVERY 

The term delivery, used realistically, includes everything you say 
and do from the moment of your appearance before the audience 
to your return to your place m the group It includes your platform 
etiquette and behavior, your responsiveness to the ideas and feelings 
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of your listeners, your poise and bodily mannerisms, your faaal 
expressions and general alertness, your choice of words and your 
grammar and style, your pronunciation, articulation, and vocal 
qualities, and your use of the meaningful sign language of gestures 
It also mcludes such mtangible factors as your attitudes toward 
your audience, toward yourself, and toward your subject matter, 
your sense of communicativeness— often called rapport vnth the 
audtence— and your purposiveness m shaping your speech to the 
nature of your audience and to its various shadings of response 

The fundamental pnnaple governing the delivery of any speech 
is the expression of your own essential self m terms acceptable to and 
appropnate to your specific audience TTiis is merely a way of restat- 
mg what has been said earlier namely, that good dehvery stems from 
self-respect and respect for your listeners There is no reason for 
speaking except to make your own personal, mtimate, and indi- 
vidual contribution Therefore be yourself Similarly, there is no 
reason for speakmg to an audience except to instruct or influence it 
Therefore keep in mind that you must adapt your manner of 
presentation to the requirements of your audience The following 
six basic prmaples will help you to good dehvery 

Utilize empathy constructively. The term empathy may be 
unfamiliar to you Nearly everyone, of course, is famihar with the 
term sympathy and with the high value placed on a sympathetic 
personality The sympathetic mdividual is genumely concerned 
with the thoughts and feelmgs of his associates. He listens with 
real attentiveness and reqiect to what they have to say His words, 
his voice, and his manner all combine to demonstrate a vital and 
contmuous desire to take account of their point of view as well 
as to express his own Indeed, his own views are expressed in terms 
strongly and mtimately involved with his listeners' concerns This 
quality is always admired and is recognized as a basic mgredient 
of good personality This same quality lies at the very heart of good 
delivery 

In the termmology of oral communication, we usually use the 
term empathy rather than sympathy The two terms are closely 
related The difference is that sympathy is a feeling for others. 
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empathy is the tendency we all have to feel vnth other persons, and 
even with our surroundmgs We have an empathic response of 
gloom on a drizzly, dark day and of gaiety amid smgmg birds and 
gady colored flowers on a spnng mommg It is Ais quality of 
empathy which explams much of our mescapable psychological 
responsiveness to the dehvery of a ^eech 
If two speakers delivered relatively the same speech, they stiU 
might present it so differendy that one would exate a strongly 
favorable response, whereas the other would arouse boredom or 
antagonism If a qieaker is tense, pttery, and awkward in bearmg 
and speaks in a steamed, high-pitched voice, his audience responds 
with internal neural and muscular imitation, which makes them 
feel almost as uncomfortable as he does himself This tendency is 
illustrated by the way spectators at a track meet hft themselves out 
of their seats to “help” the high jumper clear the six-foot bar and 
those at a football game seem to “hit the Ime” as their team attempts 
to push over a touchdown from the one-yard Ime A speaker must 
always bear m mmd that his listeners respond not only with their 
brains but wnth their entire neural and muscular systems If a 
speaker is confident and at ease, the empathic responses of his 
audience will be comfortable and they will be able to “feel vwth 
him” toward his chosen conclusion, on the other hand, if his tense 
uncertainty reveals that his chief aim is to conclude the speech as 
soon as possible, his audience will absorb and reproduce a similar 
feeling of discomfort and sense of failure So speak m such a way 
that empathy works for you— not agamst you 

Be natural. In a carefully restricted sense, the best advice for 
the dehvery of a speech is “Be natural ” This means that you 
should speak to your audience with the spontaneous, controlled 
enthusiasm that you would use m animated conversation It does 
not mean that you should be tolerant of awkward mannensms on 
the platform simply because they may have become “habitual” 
twisting your hands together nervously, looking out of the window, 
and shifting your weight from one foot to the other with pendulum- 
like regulanty These mannensms may become habits if they are 
not restramed They may serve to release nervous energy, but such 
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escape meeTi amsms will arouse highly undesirable empathic re 
sponses m audiences and decrease the effectiveness of your speaking 

This nervous energy should be channelized mto earnestness of 
voice and manner, irectness of glance, and a natural vigor of 
bodily expressiveness, all combmed to help convey your message 
to your hearers To be “natural” in your speaking may require as 
much giudance as is needed by a sprinter who must learn the 
“natuial” technique of leaping forward from the startmg Ime at 
the mstant he hears the crack of the starter’s gun Similarly, even 
natural posture, gestures, and directness on the platform may not 
be easy to achieve without careful observation of other speakers 
much practice, and the mastery of self-consciousness 

Natural dehvery, then, means that you walk confidently to the 
front of the room, encompass your audience with a glance of 
genume recognition and fellowship, and say what you have to say 
with the maximum communicativeness of words, voice, and bodily 
expressiveness 

Use the conversational mode. The two-way feature of good 
conversation is its chief charactenstic You speak and you also 
hsten You fit your comments to the ideas expressed by your 
associates You respond directly and immediately to what is in their 
minds The whole process is an exchange of feelings and ideas in 
which the understanding and convictions of each member of the 
group are modified by the contributions of the others A second 
important characteristic of good conversation is that it is an honest 
outpounng and mterrelating of ideas and feelings and not at all a 
"performance” m which successive speakers seek to win admiration 
for their skill as speakers Communication, rather than mere self- 
expression or personal display, is the goal 

Public speaking presents difficulties to an interchange of ideas 
that are less evident in conversation It is more difficult for the 
public speaker than for the conversationalist to fit what he is saying 
to the immediate reactions of his listeners However, he should 
never forget that they have ideas and feelings, just as he has They 
respond with doubt to some statements, with antagonism to others, 
and with willing acceptance to still others Moreover, if the speaker 




Relatively jew speech situations involve a speaker’s platform 
and an audience seated in rows before it In a corner of the 
classroom, under the grandstand before the g,ame, around the 
soda fountain— wherever friends meet, they satisfy their need 
to communicate This young man does not have to stop to re- 
view the principles of effective speaking He employs them 
spontaneously and unconsciously — and the effect upon his 
listeners is obvious The speaker who cultivates his conversa- 
tional abilities can evoke from his audience the interest and 
friendliness apparent in this picture 
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IS really tailing to and vnth his audience— and not at or toward 
them— he will ^ alert to detect and interpret their responses and 
will shift and adjust his modes of expiression in accordance with 
the reactions of his audience These reactions are not hard to detect, 
espeaaUy if the speaker invites responsiveness by makmg it clear 
that he is trymg to thmk through a problem with his audience 
rather than simply “unloading” himself upon them for an allotted 
penod of bme. Talking to oneself m pubhc is not good pubhc 
speakmg 

The conversational mode consists not only of seeking the arcular 
response, discussed in Chapter 2, but also of such techniques as 
asl^g questions of the audience, refemng to expenences shared 
by the speaker and the audience, and makmg it clear that the 
speaker is trymg to solve a problem or find a basis of under- 
standmg that is desired as much by the audience as by himself 
The conversational mode abounds m personal pronouns, m ques- 
tions, and m such Imking phrases as ‘Tou yourselves have often 
observed . and “Judge from your own expenence ” 

Good conversation is a face-to-face relationship in which response 
follows and mfluences response By gestures, facial expressions, and 
bodily activity— as well as by words— two or more people engaged 
m talking are obviously engrossed m the give and take of ideas 
bemg exchanged These are qualities of conversation which should 
be retained, so far as possible, in the platform speech. 

Develop the urge to communicate. Individuals vary a great 
deal in their desire to mfluence others, and not everyone possesses 
an instinct for leadership It is obviously a waste of tone for a 
speaker to address an audience unless he wants them to accept 
what he has to say If your basic “urge to communicate” is not 
great, you will speak less often than will another student who has 
a keen desire for leadership But it is axiomatic that when you do 
speak, you should devote yourself wholeheartedly and with intense 
earnestness to tiying to win the acceptance of your audience for 
the facts and the convictions you have to present 

As a social bemg, you cannot and do not live alone Your life 
IS closely geared with the lives of your associates The standards 
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set by society govern and regulate your own behavior You cannot 
avoid being interested in what these standards are, and, from a 
sheer desire for self-protection and self-development, you need to 
exert your own influence to help ensure that they are satisfactory 
The fact that man is inescapably (and fortunately) a social creature 
demands that you be attentive to the kind of ideas presented in the 
talk to which you listen, and it similarly requires that from time 
to time you state your own convictions or contribute yout own 
knowledge to the group From the standpoint of effectiveness m 
speaking, it is important that, when you speak, you say what you 
mean and mean what you say After preparmg a speech that is 
worthy of being heard, pour yourself emotionally as well as intel- 
lectually into the task of expressing it so urgendy and impellingly 
that your listeners will give it full consideration 

When you do speak, for at least that limited time and in that 
special circumstance, you are enacting the role of a leader You 
should exert all your energies to master yourself, your subject, and 
the audience situation so that, while you are speaking, you do m 
fact lead Even though you may question your own nght pr desire 
to control the reactions of an audience, you can at least prepare a 
body of facts and a pattern of convictions which are so true and 
so much needed by your listeners that you can imbue yourself with 
a zeal to win their acceptance This is the spirit— the urge to com- 
municate— which animates speech and helps you give it effec- 
tiveness 

Speak extempore. It should be evident that the conversational 
mode and the urge to communicate can be expressed only through 
extemporaneous speaking Speeches that are read or memonzed are 
usually stilted, indirect, dull, and artificial A speech that is mem- 
orized or read from a manuscript can do no more than offer to 
an audience a prefabricated set of ideas which the speaker intends 
to present without any modification, regardless of his auditors’ 
response In some very special circumstances such an intention is 
justifiable For example, in delivering a funeral address, the speaker, 
feeling a special need for an elevated style, may decide to write 
out and memonze what he mtends to say about the deceased s life 
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and the religious significance of the event Or, a high government 
official may read a manuscnpt setting forth the policies that the 
administration has adopted or that need to be presented for public 
consideration Few speakers, however, ever have occasion to adver- 
tise to the audience— by use of a prefabncated address— that the 
attitudes and the reactions of the listeners are of no immediate 
concern to him By all odds, the most useful, and most used, form 
of public speaking is the extemporaneous speech 

In using the extempore method the speaker knows, as a result of 
preliminary thinking and research, what he will say and the order 
in which he will say it, but the exact wording and sometimes even 
the choice among available examples or forms of proof are left 
until the moment of delivery Such extempore speaking should 
never be confused with the tmfromptu method, which means to 
speak on the spur of the moment out of your general background 
experiences but with no specific preparation Actually, there is no 
limit to the amount of preparation for a speech that is delivered 
extemporaneously. For the extempore speech, the speaker prepares 
his ideas, gathers his facts, and carefully works out his orgamzatton 
He knows what he wants to accomplish, the means by which he 
will support his assertions, and the order in which his ideas will be 
presented His whole preparation is "idea-centered^^ and "audience- 
centered When he knows what purpose he wants to achieve and 
what audience he will address, he thinks through and plans his 
speech m detail However, he will not permit it to become so thor- 
oughly "set” that he becomes a pnsoner of his own plans Like a mili- 
tary patrol sent out to scout enemy temtory, he prepares meticulously 
but leaves himself free to observe every obstacle, to detect every 
show of opposition, and to adapt his strategy so that he can bnng 
his maximum strength to bear to accomplish his objective. 

In extempore preparation the speaker should always keep his 
speafic purpose clearly in mind so that he may select main ideas 
that will lead his audience to accept and understand hts purpose 
After formulating his specific purpose he gathers facts and ideas 
to support it In doing this, he should adopt what is sometimes 
called the "iceberg technique” just as an iceberg has seven eighths 
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of Its volume under water, so should the speaker acquire six or 
seven times as much supporting matenal as he will have time to 
use m his speech, this excess of matenals gives him a confidence 
which is analogous to the shattering strength of the iceberg When 
he comes to deliver his speech, he may well be moved by his reac- 
tions to the audience response to eliminate or replace an illustration 
or a fact 

For example, m planning an extempore speech, a speaker may 
prepare to devote approximately equal time to each of three mam 
ideas During delivery of the speech, however, he may encounter 
unexpected but clear opposition to the first or second idea In such 
a case, having prepared abundant supporting material, he is able 
to revise his initial plan and to devote more time and more factual 
support to the idea that meets opposition To comprehend the 
importance of this kind of flexibility, imagme what would happen 
to a military patrol which had a fixed plan to proceed down a 
specific valley and would not or could not change this plan when 
the valley was found to be under the fire-range of a previously 
unobserved enemy machine gun Only the genuinely extempo- 
raneous speech, soundly prepared, can give the speaker the flexi- 
bility he needs 

Practice your speech. An essential part of good extemporane- 
ous speech preparation is practice After the speech has been out- 
lined, the next step is to practice it aloud— with an audience, if 
your roommate can be persuaded to listen, or with only an imagined 
audience, if you have to go over it alone This practice should 
consist of going through the entire speech aloud, not once but 
many times at spaced intervals It has been said that "a full waste- 
paper basket is the secret of good writing ” By the same token you 
will find that the speech that has been tried aloud and rejected 
and revised many times will turn out to be the most satisfactory 
speech 

The reasons for oral practice are manifold Educators have long 
been aware that there is not a very large “transfer of training ^ from 
one type of skill to another Skill in mathematics, for example, does 
not lead to mathematically precise thinking about social problems 
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Similarly, the most careful thmking and preparation for a speech 
will not lead to a successful platform presentation if all your prep- 
aration has been silent You need the experience of gomg over your 
selected ideas tune and agam— and aloud, just as you will present 
them before your audience 

Probably everyone has had a good deal of experience in silent 
thinlong and also m the “fractured” qjeech of conversation But few 
students m begmnmg classes m public speakmg have had much 
expenence m the sustained oral discourse represented by a speech 
You may feel somewhat discouraged because you lack fluency— 
but fluency, like all other skills, reqmres exerase If you expect to 
stand before an audience and speak forthnghdy and directly for 
five minutes, you must acqmre the abihty to do so through a good 
bit of practice m just this kind of expenence 

Another question you may have m mmd is How can you tell 
when the speech you have prepared will fit mto the time interval- 
five mmutes, for example— assigned to you by your mstructor'^’ The 
only way m which you can determine this is to practice the speech 
repeatedly, timmg yourself as you do so Even after you do this, 
you will find that the actual presence of an audience will cause 
you to speak faster or slower, to leave out some of what you had 
planned to say or to insert unplanned additions The ability to 
time a speech develops ■with expenence. Meanwhile, oral practice 
IS the best, and, mdeed, the only, way to deal ■with this problem 

Fmally, the advice to use the “iceberg technique” is useless to 
you unless you give yourself the advantage of considerable oral 
practice You should go through your speech once usmg one set of 
facts and illustrations to support your selected mam ideas The next 
time you should vary your facts, using some of the others you have 
accumulated In stiU other practice sessions, use another combina- 
tion This kmd of practice will help you to attain the flexibility of 
thmkmg and the self-control that will enable you before an audi- 
ence to adjust your body of facts or proof to fit the kind of response 
you receive It also is the best guarantee agamst ending up with a 
stilted, memorized speech 

In all your practice, the key to effectiveness is to keep your 
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audience always in mmd Present your ideas not only as you your- 
self think they should be, but with an acute and present awareness 
of the fact that members of your audience may view them diflEer- 
ently In your practice and dunng delivery on the platform, accus- 
tom yourself to asking questions, pausing to note responses, and 
usmg freely the personal pronouns If your roommate is listening 
to you, do not inhibit him from mterruptmg you with questions, 
challenges, or suggestions Keep your speech so flexible in your 
mind that you are its master, not merely a channel through which 
It IS poured out 


PRINCIPLES OF BODILY ACTIVITY 

A speaker is seen as well as heard He creates visual as well as 
auditory impressions Hence, he reveals much of what he is by the 
way he conducts himself physically, making the whole matter of 
bodily movement and bearing a concern of vital significance m 
public speaking As a generalization, we may say that the sincere, 
modest, and confident speaker has a runnmg start over the ostenta- 
tious, exhibitionist one in developing correct bodily movements Al- 
though the sincere and modest person admittedly has certain natural 
advantages, he too may have developed certain practices of which 
he is unaware and which need to be corrected The most sincere 
speaker may be ungainly or may have a tendency to stand m 
awkward positions, he may use gestures that do not become him 
or have many other distracting habits of which he is unaware 

Bodily activity may be defined briefly as the speaker's movements 
and positions while he is speaking— the ways m which he stands, 
moves, gestures, changes facial expressions, and maintains ‘‘eye 
contact*' with his audience In general, it should be emphasized 
that there are no precise rules for bodily activity Good public 
speaking, in which the speaker converses with his audience, can 
never be reduced to mechanical laws A gesture that is natural and 
effective m one person may seem forced and awkward m another 
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A certain movement or standing position may be objectionable in 
one situation and suited quite ideally to another Although there 
are no absolute rules, certam suggesuons are in order for your plat- 
form conduct and beanng 

Strive for animation and alertness. Just as the animated con- 
versationahst is the one we enjoy talking with, so the animated and 
alert public speaker is preferred because of the mfectious mterest 
he arouses If a speaker lacks alertness, we may conclude that his 
own mterest m his subject is lacking A “dead-pan expression” may 
be appropriate on a comedian, but it is not likely to induce an 
audience to think and feel keenly on, say, a civic or religious issue 
The sparkling eye is an aid to enthusiastic responses Movement, 
the actual walkmg from one position to another, when it is not 
random but is used to emphasize or punctuate ideas, also contnbutes 
to variety and emphasis 

Movements, gestures, and manners should be unobtrusive. 
It has been said that good gestures, like good neckties, never draw 
attention to themselves Ideally, the audience should not be aware 
of whether or how a speaker moved, how he stood, whether he 
gestured, or even how he was dressed Instead, we should have 
been so absorbed in the ideas bemg presented that we were uncon- 
saous of these other factors As a speaker immerses himself in his 
theme and engages the interest and attention of the audience, his 
movements and gestures become natural manifestations of his en- 
thusiasm and vigor 

Learn to be poised before your audience. Poise may be de- 
fined as the proper balance between tension and relaxation The 
poised person stands and moves with ease To gam poise and 
counteract movements that usually distract an audience and detract 
from your poise, avoid standing on one foot or shifting from one 
foot to the other, keep your feet fairly close together, do not lean 
on the speaker s stand or desk, do not rattle coins m your pockets, 
and do not pace back and forth without purpose or meaning 
Instead, stave for natural movement and activity As you learn to 
speak, you will discover that certam ideas need emphasis and stress 
and that a step or two forward, for mstance, will be not only natural 
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but helpful You will learn, too, that as you introduce transitions 
between your ideas you will want to make transitions in your bodily 
movements as well The poised speaker is not stiflF but moves 
naturally and easily 

Learn to use well-coordinated gestures. In all our daily con- 
versation we use gestures of the hands, head, and shoulders natu- 
rally and often unconsciously In the larger public situation we 
should do the same Gestures are the physical expression of the 
animated, enthusiastic speaker It is practically impossible to pre- 
scnbe precise rules for gestunng, and, in a certain sense, each 
speaker must acquire his own Certain prmaples, however, may 
be mentioned 

In general, gestures may be classified as emphatic or descrvpttve 
These designations are really self-explanatory Emphatic gestures 
include shrugging the shoulders to indicate indifference or oppo- 
sition to an idea, clenching the fists to make evident our determina- 
tion and convictions, and holding the hands outstretched as an 
appeal for support Certain gestures of a descriptive nature are the 
use of a pointed finger to indicate direction, the mdication of height 
by holding out the hand above the floor, or the spacing of the 
hands a certain distance apart, as in designating the size of the fish 
we caught or the margin by which we missed a putt in a golf game 
Likewise, the gestures you might use to depict swimming strokes 
or boxing blows are of a descnptive kind 

Whatever kind of gestures you use should be, as are all other 
bodily activities, unobtrusive They should be timed to help the 
ideas or points you are seeking to make, that is, they should be 
started and completed while the speaker is establishing the point 
Because words are uttered somewhat faster than movements can 
be made, the beginning of a gesture will precede slighdy the pomt 
to be emphasized or object to be descnbed, so that it is completed 
with the thought 

Do not allow the hands to be used too sweepingly, keep them 
relatively dose to the body, avoid using the same gesture repeatedly, 
as this makes for monotony, guard agamst studied, artifiaal, or stifF 
gestures which rob a speech of its qxjntaneity and directness 
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Finally, if gestures are difficult for you to use, try using them 
while pracucmg your speeches This is not to be interpreted as 
meaning that you should specifically rehearse your gestures but 
rather that, as you practice your speeches before delivery, as you 
come to feel strongly m regard to one point or another, or as you 
need to describe some aspect of your subject, you should let yourself 
use definite gestures, just as you do in conversations In time you 
will find that gestures come naturally and that they become an 
integral part of your speaking 


EFFECTIVE USE OF THE VOICE: 
BASIC VOCAL QUALITIES 

The speaker reveals much by his voice Its very quality may be 
pleasing, reassunng, communicative, or disturbing, harsh, and diffi- 
cult to listen to The speaker's physiological, anatomical, and neuro- 
logical make-up gives his voice its own distinctive characteristics 
For instance, we can usually recognize the voice of any person we 
know, even though we may not see him Moreover, we make 
judgments about his voice We may consider it aggressive, chal- 
lenging, and positive Or possibly we think of it as steady, calm, 
and confident What we normally desire in a public speaker is a 
voice animated and enthusiastic, pleasant to listen to, sufficiently 
forceful to be heard distinctly, and inflected according to the pat- 
terns of good conversational speaking It follows that you should 
understand basic factors about your voice in order that it may best 
serve you in the delivery of your speeches 

Physically, voice is produced by a column of air forced from the 
lungs thus producing a vibration of the vocal folds in the larynx 
as It passes between them Thus, sound waves are produced, and 
as they pass up the throat, mostly into the mouth, some of the 
vibrations are ^reinforced'' by a number of vocal cavities which are 
responsible pnmarily for the ultimate quality of the voice The 
result IS that the human voice has the same characteristics as any 
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sound— namely, pitch (frequency), rate (time), quality (wave com- 
position), and loudness (mtensity and energy). 

Fitch. Audiences are sensitive to the pitch of a qieaker’s voice, 
for pitch not only is correlated with sex (lower for men than for 
women) and with age (lower for adults than for children) but is 
also an mdex of the confidence and poise of the speaker You may 
well recall how, in times of emotional stress, your pitch tends to 
rise, making your voice sound stramed or even shrill Smce you 
may expect to expenence a degree of tension while speaking, it is 
generally good advice to start your speeches on a somewhat lower 
pitch than you normally use Tlie stimulatmg effects of the speech 
situation tend to cause it to nse; in any event, it is easier while 
speaking to raise pitch level than to lower it A further pomt to 
keep m nund is that in normal conversational qieech there are 
contmuous pitch variations known as inflections Mono-pitch, or 
the fixation of the voice on one pitch level, is weanng upon an 
audience and should be avoided The best means of obtaming good 
pitch vanation is to follow the advice given earlier in the chapter 
to be conversational and commtmicative 

Loudness. The two pnncipal faults of amplitude are speaking 
too loudly, thus blasting the ears of your hsteners, and speaking too 
softly, thereby making it difficult for them to hear you If you imagine 
you are talking to three or four individuals seated near the reai 
of your audience and speak direcdy for (though, of course, not 
always to) them, you should achieve about the proper volume 
Variations in loudness are of great value in achieving both over-all 
speech vanety and emphasis Remember that dropping the voice 
to a near whisper is often as effective for emphasis as raising it to a 
near shout— and in small groups may be far preferable When 
speaking either unusually loudly or unusually softly, it is essential 
to be especially careful of your enunciation, to assist the under- 
standing of the hearers 

Bate. For most persons normal speech tends to be between 125 
and 160 words a minute, however, individuals vary considerably 
in this respect There are two aspects of rate the fundamental rate 
of speabng and the use of pauses between sentences and phrases 
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to achieve good oral communication Many mdividuals are warned 
by their families and friends that they "talk too fast'' when their 
problem is more likely to be that they do not talk distinctly enough 
Rate becomes a problem primarily when, because of nervousness, 
a speaker talks so rapidly that his words are jumbled together, or 
when he pours out his words at a imiform rate, without utilizing 
the natural pauses and variations that are required to lend their 
share of meaning to the ideas being expressed, or when interjections 
such as "uh" and "er" are interspersed through the speech, or when 
the sentences are broken up into relatively xmiform "breath groups" 
rather than into the naturally diversified groupings that relate to 
the meaning of the words 

Unduly slow speech "drags" and dissipates the interest of the 
audience The rate should be energetic, vaned, and suited to the 
needs of the occasion When talking to a large group or when 
speaking into a public address system, the rate normally should be 
somewhat slower than with a small group Solemn or impressive 
subject matter also tends to require a slower rate Scenes of excite- 
ment normally are descnbed with rapid speech As in other aspects 
of public speakmg, the standards of good conversation provide a 
generally safe guide 

QuaKty. The quality of a voice is one of its most individualized 
characteristics It is a leading cue to the personality of the speaker 
When you recognize a voice over a telephone, it is probably the 
distinctive quality that provides the cue This does not mean, how- 
ever, that everyone should be satisfied with the quality of his voice 
simply because it is his Speakers often develop a quality that is 
too "thin," but this may be improved by learning to use a somewhat 
lower pitch and by better utilizing the resonating chambers of the 
chest and throat areas Another voice may be guttural or harsh or 
"throaty," in which case care must be taken to form the sounds 
vnth more lip activity and generally more toward the front of the 
mouth Confidence, friendliness, and a genuine interest in what 
you are saying and m your audience have an immediate effect upon 
the quality of your voice— for it is peculiarly susceptible to mental 
or emotional states and attitudes 
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Improvement of Your Voice. The kind of voice a person has 
IS determined chiefly by his anatomical and neurological make-up 
and by the habits he has acquired Two brothers may sound alike 
because they have mhented similar anatomical structures or have 
developed similar habits of speaking People who are not related 
often sound ahke also because they have similar structures On the 
other hand, two related people with similar structures may not 
sound ahke because one has acquired habits different from the other 
or has cultivated his voice in different ways 

As a speaker you will want to achieve the very best voice possible 
Improper use of your vocal equipment may result m numerous 
undesirable effects You will want your voice to be free of any 
distractmg charactenstics, and, if it is harsh, nasal, shrill, or monot- 
onous m pitch or loudness, steps should be taken to remedy such 
defects and shortcomings Although a large percentage of people 
have voices that are adequate and major attention m a public speak- 
ing class will be devoted to matters other than voice training, your 
instructor may make specific recommendations for you For instance, 
if your voice is weak, you may be told to breathe more deeply and 
to exert a stronger column of air against the vocal folds If your 
voice IS nasal, attempts will be made to direct through the mouth 
the sounds that you have customarily allowed to pass through the 
nasal passages For a voice shnll and too high pitched, certain 
specific vocal exercises may be prescnbed If your voice is monot- 
onous in loudness or pitch, your instructor may prescribe rules and 
exercises to help you attain suitable variety and flexibility 

What you will want most m speaking is a voice that is colorful 
and flexible, that has suffiaent loudness to be heard clearly, and 
that IS free from objectionable and distracting traits As you practice 
your speeches before the final delivery, try to adjust the volume of 
your voice to the size of the room m which you will be speaking 
In the actual delivery of your speeches, permit yourself to use all 
variety and vocal changes necessary to make your voice indicative 
of strong mental activity Since vocal vanety is so important an 
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index to personality and to effectiveness in speaking, you will want 
to develop it to the maximum Above all, give your instructor every 
opportunity to be of service to you 


ARTICULATION AND PRONUNCIATION 

After voice is produced by vibration of the air m the vocal folds 
of the larynx and resonated in the cavities of the throat and head, 
we still do not have articulate human speech There remains the 
final process in which such organs as the teeth, tongue, lips, and 
hard and soft palates are used for the actual making of the speafic 
and different audible sounds which are the speech symbols This 
process is called arttculatton and pronunctatton In a broad sense, 
pronunciation may be considered to include articulation, but for 
practical purposes here we may define fronunctaUon as meaning 
general acceptahthty in the accent and form of speech symbols and 
arttculatton as meaning the prectston and dtsUnctness with which 
they are made, especially the consonant sounds 

No speaker can aflFord to be careless of articulation and pronunci- 
ation He inevitably pays too great a price for such inaccuracies 
and faults Although precise diction is important m everyday con- 
versation, It becomes more so in the public situation For one thing, 
public speech must be mstandy intelligible so that the audience 
will not be distracted from what is being said Moreover, the public 
speaker has more people listening to him— and consequently a larger 
body of cntics who view his diction as an integral part of his 
culture and qualifications to speak Although a public speech may 
be more important for its ideas than for the articulation and pro- 
nunciation used to express the ideas, faulty articulation and pronun- 
ciation may become grave barriers to effective presentation Since 
faults in articulation and pronunciation are widespread, it is im- 
portant to analyze those most frequendy encountered 

Perhaps no term better descnbes a common articulatory fault 
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r fig p the word slovenly or sloppy The habits we have developed 
and the environment in which we have lived may have produced 
in us such language faults as the slurring of certain sounds, the 
droppmg of others, the cloudmg or obscunng of many more, espe- 
cially consonant sounds in multisyllable words, and the mjection 
into words of sounds not actually m them As a result, we hear 
numerous mutilations, such as pst, fer, goverment or guvment, 
hnngin, athalete, pufessor, agin, ruther, labertory, warsh, and 
Amunca 

The task of the speaker is to concern himself with what faults 
he has and to take the correct attitude toward overcoming them 
Some speakers need only have their errors pointed out to them 
Others, who have allowed deep-seated habits to dominate them, 
may need much more rigorous retraining Except for those who 
have actual physical deformities of their articulatory organs, the 
most that is needed is persistent and regulated eflFort, 

Correct pronunciation is not governed by hard-and-fast rules 
Although It is possible to be dogmatic about the articulation of 
sounds for distmctness and precision, it cannot be said that there 
is any smgle correct form of pronunciation For example, there are 
different dialectal practices m the pronunciation of many words 
between the United States and England Although there are lit- 
erally scores of dialectal vanants m the United States, it is com- 
monly agreed that there are three distmct regional dialects — Eastern, 
general Amencan, and Southern — and that pronunciation accept- 
able in these regions is considered correct Hence, your guide should 
be to use the best regional speech of the area in which you live 
Unless you enter upon a career such as actmg or radio announcmg, 
you will normally find your regional speedh satisfactory 

There are other aids at your disposal in the matter of pronunci- 
ation Although dictionary markings may not be a safe guide for 
some words, diey are reliable for most of them Dictionary editors 
recognize more than one pronunciation for certam words and indi- 
cate the preferred pronunciation by placing it first Also, the Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet, which has classified all English sounds 
by speafic symbols, can be learned m a relatively short time and 
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can be used even more advantageously than a dictionary, partic- 
ularly in the matter of correct regional pronunaations 
You diould know, however, that it is possible to err as gnevously 
m overpreasion of articulation and pronunciation as in carelesaiess 
and maccuracy Good utterance of words must not draw attention 
to Itself any more than gestures, bodily movements, or any other 
aspects of our speaking Whenever anyone is so overcareful in his 
articulation as to attract attention to it, he diverts the minds of his 
hearers to how something is bemg said rather than to what is being 
said, and he may very justly be accused of affectation 
The method of improvmg your articulation and pronimaation is 
the same as that prescnbed for all other aspects of qieakmg It is 
vital that you employ care and dihgence in finding out how words 
are to be spoken and what your errors and mistakes are. Consult 
the best sources for the correct usages and accept the suggestions 
of your instructor as well as many of those of your fellow students 
Moreover, in the practice periods you should give the same atten- 
tion to the details of articulation and pronunaation as you give to 
other details of dehvery In other words, do what you can for your- 
self first Remember, however, that inaccuracies must be guarded 
a^nst or remedied Slovenly articulation destroys the charm and 
beauty of your speech, reduces your audience's imderstanding of it, 
and negates the total impact of your ideas and thoughts 


SPEECH STYLE 

Style IS a word connoting excellence and even suggesting art 
For these reasons, students who may expect to make few speeches— 
and those of a practical, workaday character— may feel that a 
mastery of style should be left to those who aim at becoming great 
speakers In the sense of high artistic excellence, style is a quality 
diflBcult to attain, and only a few m any generation (Winston 
Churchill, for example) will excel m its mastery However, style, 
considered as an individual manner, is always evident, everyone 
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has his own style The question is whether or to what degree it 
may be good or bad 

Levels of Style. Standards of style may be considered on suc- 
cessive levels The minimum level should surely be mastered by 
anyone who is to speak at all Higher levels should be approached 
and then surpassed as quickly as the speaker s abilities permit 
Some types of speakmg are properly marked by a very plain style 
m which little more is demanded than simple clarity and correct- 
ness, such as the making of routine announcements Other types 
require additional elements of vividness, vanety, and personaliza- 
tion, such as some talks to businessmen's clubs Still others depend 
in part for their effectiveness upon qualities of solemnity, and 
beauty, as m many types of sermons or commemorative speeches 
Speeches that deserve to be considered as orations are imbued with 
emotional uplift and may be akin to poetry in the evocative stimu- 
lation of their phrasing Finally, special types of talks, such as 
speeches of humorous entertainment, require specific stylistic at- 
tributes suited to their purpose These comments, however, should 
not suggest that there are objective stylistic factors that can be 
learned and applied as simple sets of rules, for style is so individual- 
istic that the French rhetorician BuflFon was led to conclude that 
“Style IS the man himself 

Correctness of word usage, grammar, and taste is expected by 
listeners of all college students Errors of grammar, vulgarisms, 
and slang should be sedulously avoided even in highly informal 
speeches These are akin to mistakes of pronunciation, and even 
audiences that may accept such errors without special objection 
will nevertheless form a lower opinion of the speaker for not avoid- 
ing them Certainly in the college classroom, m the very midst of 
the process of gaming an education, no student should permit him- 
self to speak ungrammatically, to use even mild profanity, or to 
substitute loose construction or slang for precise statement of his 
ideas Bare acceptability demands correctness as the minimum 
standard 

Colloquialisms which are common in conversation should be 
avoided m public speaking Informal conversational speech abounds 
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m colloquial expressions, such as “hanging around,” “digging into 
a subject,” ‘Toning up for an exam,” and “argumg with the prof ” 
This kind of colloquial speech is usually best reserved for “bull 
sessions” The informahty of good platform talk can better be 
achieved by the use of contractions, such as, “don’t” for "do not” 
and “Fm” for “I am”, idiomatic expressions, such as, “We’re all m 
the same boat” and “Don’t expect life to be a bowl of chemes”, and 
simple diction instead of formal locnitions, such as “house” mstead 
of “residence” and “job” instead of “vocation ” The companionable- 
ness of genuine informality is far removed from crudities and mis- 
takes of (hction, which may be acceptable in some types of con- 
versation 

Vormakby diould be suited to the occasion of the speech When 
addressing an audience on a subject of some importance and on a 
somewhat formal occasion, as when speaking to a Rotary Club or 
a meetmg of the PTA, it is advisable to adjust your stylistic level 
upward, just as you exchange your sport shirt and slacks for a busi- 
ness suit and a necktie Not only should your speech be free from 
actual mistakes and from most colloquialisms, but your sentences 
should be formed with care and you should use parallelisms, some 
imagery, rhetorical questions, and additional elements of vividness 
A good example of such formal speech, which is neither cold nor 
severe, but warm, fnendly, and direct, is the following paragraph 
from a speech delivered by Franklin D Roosevelt on March 4, 1937 

My great ambi&on on January 20, 1941, is to turn over the desk 
and chair m the White House— this desk and chair— to my suc- 
cessor, whoever he may be, with the assurance that I am at the 
same time turning over to him as President a nation intact, a nation 
at peace, a nation prosperous, a nation clear in what powers it has 
to serve its own atizens, a nation that is in a position to use those 
powers to the full in order to move forward steadily to meet the 
modem needs of humanity— a nation which has thus proved that 
the democratic forms and methods of national government can and 
wiU succeed. 

Suhlvmtty may sometimes be sought for and achieved Few be- 
ginnmg speakers are in a position to stave for the highest levels 
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of oratorical expressiveness, which combine vividness of language, 
depth of feeling, intellectual insight, and a tone of moral uplift 
and mark the summit of speaking art Yet the following example, 
from a speech by a college sophomore, illustrates a style of restrained 
grandeur which is worthy of emulation 

History has lamented the horror of the Revolution, while admir- 
ing the genius of its promoters Histonans have decried the useless 
violence and slaughter of Napoleon, while praising his mihtary and 
administrative genius Mankind has leaned upon, but despised, the 
truer genius of the truer man, who had the courage, amid the 
madness of the age, to continue living his life Had we stuff worthy 
of the project, we should carve from it a magnificent statue of this 
man who was not the greatest of the great nor the bravest of the 
brave, but, much better, the sanest of the sane, Gaston Lefarge, 
The Man Whom Nobody Praised 

Written and Spoken Style. Students who wnte out their 
speeches— thinking, perhaps, to attain a better style— are likely to 
make them stilted and to dram from them the direct communi- 
cativeness that should always link the speaker and his listeners 
Generally, spoken style uses shorter sentences than wntten style, 
simpler language, more personal pronouns, more exclamatory ex- 
pressions, and more personalized illustrations The great aim of 
the speaker is to be direct in the communication of his thoughts 
to his audience The writer normally does not know who will be 
reading what he writes, but the speaker is usually face to face with 
the people to whom he talks Even when speaking over the radio, 
speakers are advised to address their remarks to some particular 
group of people whom they can visualize as sitting before their 
home receivers The aim of the speaker should be to have every 
listener say, ‘‘This is for me Abraham Lincoln was praised for 
his ability to make public speeches that sounded as though he were 
seated in a buckboard talking to a man on the seat beside him as 
they drove together over the prames Directness and personalization 
are pnmary qualities of spoken speech 
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Stylistic Qualities. Accuracy m the statement of facts and m 
the descnption of situations is tie first consideration in discourse, 
oral or wntten No effort to make your speech matenals "mterest- 
mg” or “effective” can be condoned if the result is to misrepresent 
your own best conception of what is true. This is not so much a 
matter of style as of simple honesty, it is brought again to yoiu 
attention here, however, because, imless you have this requirement 
m mmd, you may unconsaously be misled into misstaung facts 
m order to give them more styhstic attractiveness 

Clarity is another mmimum essential There is htde purpose m 
spealung imless what is said is readily understood. This means 
avoidance of technicalities and of undue complexities of language 
and logic The auditor who does not immediately understand what 
IS said has no means of "tummg back” to listen agam Summanes 
and transitions are espeaally important The first stylistic quality 
to master, then, is mstant intelligibihty 

Economy of style is another obligation that the speaker owes his 
hearers When a speech is verbose, unduly repetitive, rambling, 
or filled with qualifications, or when it wanders aimlessly from the 
central theme, the listeners wonder why the speaker does not come 
to the pomt and state conasely and directly what he has m mind 
Speakers vary a great deal m the amount of information or die 
number of ideas that they can express m a five-mmute speech 
If you will think your speech through carefully until you know 
preasely what you want to say and then will practice it orally 
imtil you are able to whitde away all excess verbiage, you will find 
that you can considerably enlarge the content and enhance the 
worth of the message you are able to convey in any given penod 
of time Acquiring the ability to be concise is a goal worthy of your 
best endeavors 

Vividness is a styhstic quality that increases audience attention 
No matter how important your ideas may be, they lose effect if 
they sound drab and matter of fact Lack of vividness is often the 
result of lack of imagination, sometimes, however, it simply reflects 
a lack of time and effort m preparation No speaker can expect his 
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talk to abound m imagery, stnkmg analogies, metaphors, or similes 
unless he takes time to thmk of them In your practice sessions it 
IS wise to state your idea first for clanty, then to experiment with 
vanous ways of mabng it more stnkmg and colorful 

An example of vividness, m a colloquial vein, is foimd m a 
speech by one of President Roosevelt’s early New Dealers “Now 
hsteni In spite of the yellow messengers predictmg destruction that 
we are now receivmg daily, we have the green light from the 
people to go ahead And we are going ” Another example, in more 
formal vein, comes from a speaker appealmg for morahty m foreign 
policy “The shadows diat now he dark upon our path will soon 
be dispelled and we shall walk with the light all about us if we but 
be true to ourselves— to ourselves as we have wished to be known 
m the counsels of the world and in the thoughts of all those who 
love hberty and justice and the nght exalted ” 

Dullness is a fault of which no speaker wishes to be guilty It 
will seldom be present if the speaker will devote imaginative con- 
sideration to the problem of bnngmg his thought alive. 

Imagery, well used, contnbutes to the vividness of a speech 
Good speakers are very much aware of the value of imagery m 
penetratmg their listener’s thoughts and feelings Imagery is the 
use of words in appealmg to the senses, which are the avenues to 
the listener’s mind When jrou descnbe an event, a place, a hap- 
penmg, or a person to your audience, try to have them imagme 
diey see, hear, feel, taste, and touch it, so that it appears real to 
them 

There are many examples of vivid language and imagery from 
famous speakers As an example of William Jennings Bryan’s use 
of imagery, we have his closing words uttered against the gold- 
standard bloc of Democrats in his famous “Cross of Gold” speech 
'Tou shall not press down upon the brow of labor this crown of 
thorns, you shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold ” Another 
speaker who made abundant use of imagery was Robert G Inger- 
soU Among choice examples m his many speeches are the following 
words delivered at the grave of his brother 
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Tbs brave and tender man m every storm of life was oak and 
rock, but in the sunshine he was love and flower He was the 
fnend of all heroic souls that chmbed the heights and left all 
superstitions here below, while on his forehead fell the golden 
dawning of a grander day He added to the sum of human joy, 
and were everyone for whom he did some loving service to bnng a 
blossom to his grave he would sleep tonight beneath a wilderness 
of flowers 

Force may be achieved by a variety of stylistic devices Means 
of emphasis are frequendy needed to penetrate the natural indif- 
ference of listeners who cannot possibly be expected to have the 
same degree of interest m the speaker s subject as he himself has 
developed in working upon it Forcefulness can be given to ideas 
by the use of exclamatory sentences, challenging questions, stardmg 
statements of fact, successive short sentences, and pungent repe- 
titions of the idea A good example of forceful speech is found in 
the conclusion of a sermon by Henry Ward Beecher, in which he 
argued that the love of God means the salvation of men 

When I come up before the Eternal Judge, and say, all aglow, 
Lord and my God,*" will He turn to me and say 'Tou did not 
come up the right road . go down”^ I, to the face of Jehovah, will 
stand up and say “God* I won’t go to Hell, I will go to Heaven, 

I love Thee Now damn me if thou canst I love Thee *' And God 
shall say, wble the Heavens flame with double and triple rain- 
bows, and echo with joy “Dost thou Love? Enter in and be blessed 
forever,” Let us pray. 

Rhetorical questions stimulate the listeners* responses Questions 
that have self-evident answers heighten the communicative rela- 
tionship with the audience By using the rhetorical question, the 
speaker actually allows his audience definite participation with him 
in his speaking, by this method he indicates his confidence that 
the audience will supply the answer to his own thinking When 
he asks such questions as “Shall we allow this condition to persist 
m our public schools?** or “Cannot we m this community better 
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serve our youth*^” the speaker invites genuine audience response. 
For an example of the effective use of the rhetorical question, con- 
sider the following passage from the famous ''Give Me Liberty or 
Give Me Death'' speech of Patrick Henry 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak, unable to cope with so for- 
imdable an adversary But when shall we be stronger? Will it be 
next week, or the next year? Will it be when we are totally dis- 
armed, and when a Bntish guard shall be stationed m every house? 
Shall we gather strength by irresolution and maction? Shall we 
acquire the means of effectual resistance by lying supinely on our 
backs and hugging the delusive phantom of hope, until our ene- 
mies shall have bound us hand and foot? 

The rhetorical question is an effective device Use it as one 
means of emphasizing points upon which you and your audience 
are m agreement, or to induce and strengthen agreement and 
feelings 

In all the speaking you may do, keep m nund that simple cor- 
rectness of diction and grammar and clanty of meaning are the 
absolute basic essentials Colloquialisms are to be used sparingly 
and discreetly, though this is not meant to warn against informality 
of style Good speech is marked by economy of statement, vividness, 
and force And always your speech should sound like talk, not like 
a forlorn essay trying to stand up and come to life from the pages 
of a manuscript From such simple bases as these, you may perhaps 
go on to develop a style of grandeur, beauty, and even solemnity 
But your aim should never fall below the minimum levels of cor- 
rectness, accuracy, clanty, and interestingness 


CONCLUSION 


Your delivery has been defined as how you speak and what you 
do while you are before your audience The climax of all your 
efforts in planning and organizing your speech comes when you 
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stand before your audience to deliver it The hours that you spend 
m preparation must finally be judged in terms of the eflFectiveness 
of dbe minutes you spend in presenting your speech Much of your 
work in connection with speakmg parallels what you have learned 
m other connections clear thinking, the oudinmg of your ideas, 
research m assemblmg pertinent materials, grammatical and ex- 
pressive use of language What is peculiar to the art of speaking 
is the instant and effective adaptation of your thoughts and words 
and physical expressiveness to a given audience In this broadly 
conceived sense, delivery is a special study of your course in speech 
The guidance offered in this chapter is not something to be read 
and dismissed The prmciples of delivery will be used, or misused, 
m all the speaking you do 

As has been emphasized through the chapter, delivery is espe- 
cially intimate and individualized Your posture on the platform, 
your gestures, and your use of your voice are subject to only the 
most generalized rules With your instructor s guidance you will 
be making a continuing examination of your own traits of delivery, 
and you vsnll be working upon their improvement as a highly indi- 
vidualized project While doing this, however, you should stnve 
to incorporate to the utmost the basic pnnciples that will serve you 
as they have multitudes of speakers (1) Use empathy construc- 
tively, (2) be natural, (3) use the conversational mode, (4) dem- 
onstrate the urge to communicate, (5) make your speeches gen- 
uinely extemporaneous, and (6) practice every speech orally with 
workmanlike conscientiousness And while you are observing these 
pnnciples, seek to rid yourself wholly of the general misconceptions 
of delivery as a mechanical process, something akin to a set per- 
formance, in which you would try to conform to a rigid pattern 
of rules Talk to and with your audience with a keen sense of self- 
respect and respect for your listeners Try to develop a style suited 
to your ovm personality and effective m moving an audience Good 
delivery is as vanable as good personality, and, like good person- 
ality, it derives from the achievement of a healthy rapport with 
those to whom you speak 
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EXERCISES 


FOR CUSS DISCUSSION 

1 Why IS speech dehvery not a "performance” or a mechanical 
process or governed by a set of specific rules? Why is emphasis 
placed upon the twm foundations of self-respect and respect for 
the listeners^ What is the difference between talkmg at and talking 
vnth an audience^ 

2 What IS extemporaneous speech^ How can you practice your 
speeches effectively without “memorizmg” them'? What is meant 
by the "iceberg technique”? 

3 Discuss each of the basic pnnaples of delivery Illustrate 
them with references to speeches already delivered by members 
of your class Do the same with the pnnaples of bodily movement 
and with the suggestions for effective use of the voice 

4 Discuss the requirements for good speech style m terms of 
the kmds of speeches you will be giving m your speech class 

FOR WRITING OR SPEAKING PROJECTS 

1 The class may be divided into pairs and each student asked 
to give a bnef speech anal 3 ^mg the total delivery charactenstics 
of his paired classmate Each pair should talk over the project to 
ensure full understanding and to try to have each speech present 
suggestions and evaluations that will be truly helpful to the student 
whose dehvery is being analyzed The speeches should present 
constructive suggestions and avoid faultfindmg The purpose of 
this assignment is twofold (1) to help you become a better aifttc 
of dehvery and (2) to give to each member of the class an objective 
and constructive analysis of his speaking manner by a classmate 

2 Wnte a 500-word analysis of a speech in Vital Speeches, 
m a volume of Representative American Speeches, or m any col- 
lection of pnnted speeches, notmg the stylistic level, the ways m 
which It may differ from wntten style, and its qualities of style 
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3. Select a well-known public speaker whom you have heard 
in person or on radio or television, and present to the class a bnef 
speech in which you evaluate and charactenze in some detail his 
qualities of delivery 

4 Analyze your own delivery in the speeches that you have 
thus far delivered, notmg your elements of strength and the ways 
in which you need to improve If a recording machine is available 
to you, record a two- or three-minute speech, and evaluate your 
own vocal qualities by means of a playback Discuss your delivery 
m a conference with your instructor and determine to profit from 
the suggestions he makes to you 



chapter Four 


EFFECTIVE LISTENING 


T he old man strolling along talking to himself probably rep- 
resented the ideal speaker-listener situation Asked why he 
seemingly enjoyed this so much, he straightened up slowly 
and gave these two reasons '1 like to talk to myself —first, because 
I like to talk to a smart man, and second, because I like to hear a 
smart man talk If speaker and listener could thus be combined 
into the same person, there would be no question about the stand- 
ards of each end of the communicative process, particularly the 
listening standard If we like the person doing the talking or if we 
respect him and think he^s a * smart” man, we want to listen to him 
But communication always involves at least one person talking to 
another, and herein are created all the complexities and barriers 
that affect our ability to listen In this chapter we want to discuss 
some of the problems of listening and make some suggestions for 
improving your ability to be a good listener 
To beg m with, we all spe nd a great deal morejiBa£^irL,h$temng 
than-LiLjaiy- other form - of .xocimimcation And it should always 
be kept in mind that hsteningwlTlfefm of communication, not 
just a passive state m which we might find ourselves Of the total 
time spent in communicating, we spend about nine percent wnting, 
sixteen percent reading, thirty percent speaking, and forty-five 
percent hstemng ^ Check yourself to determine the frequency and 

* Ralph G Nichols, ^Tactors in Listening Comprehension,” Speech 
Monographs, XV, 2 (1948) See also Nichols and Thomas R Lewis, 
Listening ani Speaking (Wm C Brown, Dubuque, Iowa, 1954) 
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dura tion of your listening to someone else’s words m a wide variety 
of situations— conversation, groups, meetmgs, interviews, and 
speeches, then add the radio, television, movies, and the telephone, 
and you violl find that it is a staggenng amoimt of time 
Dunng qieech trammg, you will listen to fifteen to twenty more 
speeches m your speech class than you will dehver As you go 
through life, you will probably spend about the same proportion 
of your time as a hstener, unless you are especially active as a 
speaker. The point is that on any realistic balancmg of values, listen- 
ing deserves much more attention than it normally receives And the 
rewards of good listenmg are far too great to be ignored Further- 
more, effective listening is too complex and difficult to be taken 
for granted To analyze your own listenmg habits, to learn the 
reqmrements for good listenmg, and to master them through prac- 
tice are goals that deserve your consistent effort 
G ood, hstemng starts vnth an. attipide of ww itmS~fiT'-particivate 

situatio n A proper mental att itude 
co nsists of a desire to listen and g et as much as possible out of 
w |iat IS being said, a p ositive rat her t han a negative frame of mind , 
an. understandmg app roach to" things a nd to people, that is. an 
appro ach m whic h there~'is~a~cbmplete willingness to put yourself 
in the position oFtEe~ip^ker and trY~l o^iin5er§tand:-his_message 
We spoke of the importance of Ae ‘^you”~attitude which you must 
have as a speaker Listeners, too, must not be self-centered, for 
good listening demands an active interest in others and in their 
ideas, feehngs, and points of view Such an attitude is based upon 
an eagerness to expand one's own life by sharing the expenences 
and thoughts of others 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR LISTENING 

As a listener you have at least three kinds of responsibihtv 
to the speaker, to the other listeners, and to yourself Although 
these can be considered separately, a speaking situation must be 
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regarded as an indissoluble whole wherein speaker, listener, and 
occasion form a complete social event A speakmg situation does 
not consist of an abstract throwing of words into space by one 
individual and a passive attempt by another to decide whether he 
should really become a part of the event and *'tune in” on the 
speaker It is not, however, uncommon for members of an audience 
to sit with “chips on their shoulders” and chms sticking out, wearing 
an air of “Try and penetrate me if you can, Mr Speaker. This is 
your show and your responsibility to mterest me if you can.” To 
place the full responsibility on the speaker in this way not only 
makes unrealistic demands on his skill and ability but certainly 
denies to the listener the full benefit that he should receive from 
the speaker s message Neither listener nor speaker can avoid respon- 
sibility by shifting it wholly to the other. 

It IS a curious perversion of judgment to believe that the full 
responsibility for communication rests wholly on the communicator 
We do not make this error with respect to reading Most of us are 
accustomed to concentrate when we study from books, to underline 
key passages, and to look up difficult words m a dictionary so that 
we can understand the writer s meaning and intent But the same 
careful readers may be observed sitting apathetically in an audience, 
refusing to make any effort to follow the speaker and excusing 
themselves with the plea that he was “dull” or the topic was 
“difficult ” When Boswell made a similar complaint to Dr Samuel 
Johnson about a book, he was sternly admonished, “Sir, read it 
again ” Since it is usually impossible to “hear again” a dull or 
difficult speech, the obvious course to follow is to listen so carefully 
that It will be understood while it is bemg spoken 

The responsibility to other listeners becomes obvious when we 
examine what happens as a result of bad listening The listening 
function is being completely denied when a member of the audience 
reads, writes, exchanges notes with a neighbor, thinks about sub- 
jects far removed, or slumps into vacant daydreaming To be thus 
physically present but to make it patently evident that you are 
actively avoiding even the appearance of listening is the worst 
offense you can commit against a speaker It is more than grossly 
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impolite, It IS an assault on the fundamentals of the communicative 
situation The obviously mattentive listener is advertismg his mdif- 
ference and even suggesting contempt for the speaker Furthermore, 
he affects the members of the audience around him so that their 
attention is drawn from the speaker to the mattentive listener’s 
withdrawal from the soaal scene Any such action may be so 
infectious that it affects the whole group, destroying completely 
the mutual respect that speaker and audience should have for each 
other. 

Some listeners are consaous of this social responsibility to the 
group and therefore “pretend” to listen This can be done by giving 
every physical appearance of close attention when in reality the 
mmd may be occupied with problems or pleasures wholly apart 
from the speaker’s message Such conduct is no liability to the 
group 'The real loss is to the one who does not listen, for he has 
failed to derive any values from the speakmg situation and might 
better have spent his time elsewhere 


VALUES OF GOOD LISTENING 

Apart from the specific advantages to be gained by listenmg 
attentively m a given situation, a good listener will find much 
broader values awaiting him One who has cultivated good listenmg 
habits finds himself accumulating all sorts of knowledge and useful 
mformation Furthermore, he is usually well liked by his associates 
A pleasant, attentive, active manner which shows mterest m the 
person speakmg induces the speaker to open up and confide m 
the listener Leaders in business, government, and the armed forces 
have learned the value of listenmg as a management tool and as a 
channel to executive success Top-level executives today know that 
the people who work for them have a great store of expenence 
and judgment which can best be tapped by listening to them Sudh 
men as Generals George C Marshall and Carl Spaatz, President 
Dwight D Eisenhower, and Charles E Wilson and Henry Ford II 
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know the value of good staff work They benefit from the thmking 
of their subordinates and win the loyalty of their colleagues by 
respecting their judgment They are goodi listeners. ToJi§^3i>4iweIl, 
IS, i ^ffect, to mo bihzejgr o ne's own us .e„jjh£^cmnulated-.k^ 
edge^anX^perien^ ^ others 

One of Calvin Coolidge^s biographers vnrote that he ‘was North- 
ampton s champion listener Listened his way into all the oflGices 
the town would give him ” Of Charles Schwab, steel executive, 
Merle Crowell wrote, “Without saying a word, Mr Schwab can 
flatter more than any man I ever met Listening, to him, is an 
instinct as well as a rare charm Whoever talks to him, be he day 
laborer or financier, faces a man who hearkens gravely, attentively, 
eye to eye, until the speaker is quite done 

In From Many Lands Louis Adamic gives us another excellent 
descnption of a good listener m the form of an immigrant laborer 
who had learned to appreciate people 

Everything interests him As one talks to him he has a hstening 
look about him, as though his ears were standing up He is one of 
the best listeners I know— a rare quahty m people who are also 
good talkers His body is poised to catch every word and sound 
Now and then his entire body seems concentrated in the pupils of 
his eyes He listens with his head shghdy tilted down, his eyes 
lifted wide, waiting, evoking and absorbmg your words and mean- 
ing And when he talks all of him appears to be thinking, speaking, 
responding Yet his manner is not compulsive, it is inviting While 
not egoless, the man is humble He conveys to you his vitality, 
draws you to his quest 

You can well develop the qualities of a good listener as a philos- 
ophy of life and in so doing be both a more humane person and 
one more likely to succeed 

Another advantage of good listening, one which we tend to lose 
sight of, IS that It makes us better speakers As we pay more and 
more attention to the speaking of others, we almost instinctively 
(if not consciously) evaluate the speakers and sift good speaking 
from bad The rules and principles of effective speaking thus 
become more and more a part of our personal equipment This is 
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especially evident m a speech class m which you are an active 
participant as a listener and critic The listening part of your class- 
work goes a long way toward making you a better speaker 

Attentive listening m meetmgs and conferences also places you 
m a better position to contribute your own remarks and properly 
adapt them to what has been said As a participant in a meeting, 
you owe it both to the group and to yourself to he an active listener 
as a part of being a good member of the group 

Tn an. ar.timl K'jnp.c^tna ^ sitiiation go od listening provides these 
specific values 

1 It stimulates better commumcation from the speaker 

2 It^contnbutes to and promotes a better total group response 

3 It helps the listener enjoy what he hears 

4 It assists understcmding 

5 It enables the listener to respond to what is said 

The achievement of these values can be facilitated if we analyze 
and solve the problems of communication that are at the root of 
poor listening 


BARRIERS TO EFFECTIVE LISTENING 

If the communicative situation were as simple as transmitting a 
telegraph signal, which is received exactly as sent, we would not 
need to pause and consider the conditions that create bamers 
The telegraph operator has such barriers as weather, distance, and 
mechanical breakdowns of his transmitter to deal with But these 
are much less complicated than the human mind, social environ- 
ment, social attitudes, and other factors, all of which create barners 
among people As complex as our machines and electronic devices 
are, they are relatively simple when compared to the combination 
of factors that make up our relations with one another The factors 
that affect our ability to communicate and to listen and that there- 
fore form barners are as follows 
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Rate of ability to listen 

Position or status of speaker and listener 

Prestige level of speaker and listener 

Background and environment 

Attitude prejudices and beliefs 

Preoccupation with self 

Language 

Physical conditions 

Lack of perspective 

Daydreaming 

Rate of Ability to Listen. The average person speaks at a rate 
of about 125 to 160 words a minute It takes far less time to think 
than It does to speak It has been estimated that we can think about 
four times as fast as we can speak, or at the rate of about 500 words 
a minute For listeners, then, there is a margin over speakers of 
about 350 words of extra thinking time each minute This excess 
time forms one of the major bamers to effective listening What 
do we do with this time*^ If we use it for better listening, it can 
be a tremendous asset, otherwise, the very existence of excess time 
permits us to * wander away^^ from the speaker If we are listening 
attentively when he starts to speak, we find that there is time for 
other thoughts to creep in Then we "snap out of it^' and focus on 
the speaker, but we soon find again that we can follow him all 
right and still use the time on other thoughts Each time we 
""wander away” and come back to the speaker, we find it more 
difficult to ""tune in” and to understand him We must, therefore, 
use this time constructively to watch the speaker, observe his 
manner and expression, and constantly analyze what he is saying 
This barrier can thus be turned into an asset for the listener 

Status of Speaker vis-a-vis Listener. Frequently we are told 
that the good speaker will adapt his remarks to his listeners and 
""talk on the level of the audience ” It was said that Lincoln was 
always able to achieve this as a speaker, even after he became 
President and occupied a position high above that of his listeners 
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This IS a rare quality among speakers that always makes hstening 
easier and more pleasant But all too frequendy the speaker occupies 
a position either above or so far different from that of the listener 
that the very relationship forms a bamer. This is more often true 
of mterpersonal communication perhap than of pubhc speakmg 
situations When a supervisor talks to a worker, a vice-president 
to a staff ofi&aal, a teacher to a student, an older person to a younger, 
and in coxmdess other relationships speaker and listener are m widely 
different positions In these situations, the responsibihty for adapta- 
tion rests more upon the speaker than upon the hstener But the 
listener wants to understand what is said He should therefore try 
to “bridge the gap” between the speaker and himself by trying to 
interpret what is said m the light of the speaker’s position m relation 
to his own Frequendy the position of the speaker will induce 
greater respect from die listener and therefore better hstenmg 
However, the occasional tendency among listeners to resent or 
misunderstand the speaker’s position should be guarded against, 
lest this barrier seriously mterfere with good listening 

Prestige Levels of Speaker and Listener. Frequendy die 
position of the speaker will determine your regard for him In 
addition to position, other factors or charactenstics may cause you 
to respect his prestige Manner, bearing, and appearance, for ex- 
ample, are some of the personal attnbutes that contribute to an 
mdividual’s prestige When we respect a person, we tend to hsten 
more attentively But occasionally we allow ourselves to thmk too 
much of the speaker as a person, and thus we think too litde about 
what he is saying. 

On the odier hand, if a hstener develops a feeling of personal 
supenority over the speaker, an unfortunate condition is created, 
which may lead to a belief that everythmg the speaker says is 
wrong This can occur, for example, when a listener feels so strongly 
about his political or religious beliefs that he is contemptuous of 
an 5 rthing said by a person of opposite, or different, beliefs Some- 
times such a condition results from a subjective concentration on 
one’s own ideas and feelings to the complete exclusion of other 
pomts of view Such a hstener may be exhibitmg a habitual con- 
tentiousness which meets every expression by another mdividual 



What has this speaker forgotten? 



The appeal that this speaker is making for donations to the 
Red Cross is undoubtedly sincere and factually accurate But 
he seems to have overlooked his responsibility to make the 
speech interesting and vivid to his audience — as their facial 
expressions indicate dll too clearly His listeners will forget the 
speech — but they will remember the speaker^ 
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become so absorbed that he quickly forgets his own problems We 
should not allow our self-concern to stand m the way of good 
hstenmg. 

Language. Occasionally we find someone who refuses to listen 
to a speaker because “he’s not talkmg my language ” Such a criti- 
cism may mean that the speaker’s ideas and total point of view are 
not in agreement with the listener’s, or it may mean simply that 
the listener finds it difficult to understand the language used This 
misunderstanding may apply in mdividual words, to terms, to the 
way that sentences are put together, and to concepts If a speaker 
makes no attempt to use language adapted to the listener, fads to 
define his terms, or perhaps talks in technical jargon, it may be 
impossible for the hstener to understand, no matter how attentive 
he may be In such a situation, the best the hstener can do is to try 
to piece together the meaning by rephrasing the speaker’s pomts 
and relatmg what is obscure to what he can understand 

Another language difficulty occurs when the listener under- 
stands one meanmg of a word and the speaker intends another 
The word cheap, for example, can mean both low in pnce and 
petty, vulgar, or otherwise unattractive As listeners, we must be 
careful to distmguish the speaker’s intended meanmg and not per- 
mit a different meanmg to create a barner to understanding Vague 
words such as liberty and fatmess may be used in a context so 
general that the hstener has to try to penetrate the more precise 
meanmg of the word m order to understand fully what dbe speaker 
has said By becommg better students of language, we wall be 
better equipped to understand and discern the meaning that the 
speaker mtends to convey 

Physical Conditions. Of all the bamers to hstenmg, those due 
to physical conditions are perhaps easiest to remedy Usually this 
means that the listener should do whatever is necessary to com- 
pensate for physical distractions The distraction may not be easily 
removed, but generally it can be overcome Outside noises can be 
reduced by closing a door or window, the hstener can move closer 
to a speaker who is not speakmg loud enough, or the listener can 
sit up alertly and focus his attention to the fullest Concentration 
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IS the essence of good listening, especially when poor conditions 
exist. 

The listener himself sometimes contnbutes to the physical situ- 
ation by equippmg himself with matenals for note taking, whidi 
may distract both him and the speaker It may sometimes be 
necessary, for certain reasons, to take notes, but it is a mistake to 
assume that constant note taking is good listening We become so 
absorbed in the mechanics of takng notes that the dominant objec- 
tive is to concentrate on the notes rather than on the speaker and 
his message Usually you will take away more from the speaking 
situation if you listen for main ideas and make notes about them 
after the talk is over 

Lack of Perspective. A listener s lack of perspective, a common 
bamer to effective listening, might be characterized by the popular 
aphorism ^"He is unable to see the forest for the trees From time 
to time our preoccupation with details becomes so dominant that 
we lose sight of the whole In listening, this error may take several 
forms It occurs when we listen for minor points of evidence solely 
for the purpose of refuting what is said It occurs, too, when our 
attention is focused on the speaker as a person, or on the chairman, 
or on other physical conditions, so that appearance, clothes, or 
manner becomes the dominant consideration as we pretend to 
listen In such a listening mood, we are sometimes guilty of con- 
centrating rather on the speaker than on his argument, and we 
address our thoughts to a personal— that is, ad homtnem— attack 

Perhaps the greatest barrier to perspective is caused by concen- 
trating on facts and supporting details to the exclusion from our 
attention of the speaker s mam points and basic purpose Usually, 
facts are used m the form of examples, cases, stories, figures, and 
comparisons m order to make a point clear or persuasive True, 
good listeners always want to hear the facts m order to try to under- 
stand or accept the mam idea, but they apply their attention to the 
details not because of an interest m the details per se but m order 
to aid their understanding of the mam idea 

Daydreaming. The bamer of daydreaming is mvolved in many 
of the other typical habits of bad listening that we have already 
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discussed For this very reason it deserves special mention For 
example, we go to a speech just to be present, knowing that we 
can use the time to think about other things, we give overt attention 
while our thoughts are elsewhere Or we think we are paying 
attention but we are using the extra time we have as listeners for 
reverie and retrospection Again, in informal situations, such as 
conversations, group discussions, meetings, or conferences, we let 
the others talk it out while we think about more pleasant things 
Instead of listening to instructions from a superior, we feel that we 
already know enough about the subject, that we cati think about 
a coming fishing trip or a social event In the end we have to go 
back to him to hear the instructions again To strengthen our deter- 
mination not to daydream we must recognize that we are hurting 
pnmanly ourselves by not getting as much from the speaker as we 
might 


A PROGRAM FOR BETTER LISTENING 

It is frequently estimated that your listening ability can be 
improved at least twenty-five percent, and usually much more, by 
observing some of the suggestions made above for eliminating the 
barriers to effective listening Attttvde is probably the primary 
requisite If you have a real desire to listen, you will probably 
observe all the cautions noted in this chapter with very little con- 
scious attention to them But it may be well to make some of the 
cautions more concrete by listing a series of specific steps leading 
to better listening 

Before the Speech, Anticipate the occasion, whether it be a 
speech, interview, or conference, and have a clear understanding 
of why you are present Then give some thought to the speaker, 
his position, his prestige value, and his background, and relate 
these to his message Anticipate broadly— and tentatively— what his 
position regarding the message may be Review your own experi- 
ence and background in relation to the message, and try to deter- 




A close-up of the audience shown on page 1 might look like 
this And here we can see vividly the individual differences in 
reaction A speaker must never allow the term ''audience'^ to 
mislead him into thinking that it is a homogeneous group Its 
members think as individuals and react as individuals Some 
of the individuals in this picture are stirred, others are think- 
ing about the speech, still others are thinking of something 
far away from the speech and the speaker 
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mme how it will fit into your own thinking and values Maybe 
you’ll want to do some readmg on the subject. The point is that 
you’ll go mto the listening situation “conditioned” to get the most 
out of It. 

During the Speech. Seat yourself dose enough to the speaker 
so that you can hear him without stram, concentrate on him and 
his message, not on yourself and your own personal problems and 
prejudices, try to avoid distractions and daydreaming 

Listen for a statement of pwpose or mam theme It is essential 
that you know what the speaker is trjnng to accomplish A good 
^eaker will usually help you grasp and imderstand the key idea 
around which his ^ech is built If he does not, your job as a 
listener is more difficult In a well-organized speech, the purpose 
will often be made dear m the mtroduction or m the opening of 
the main devdopment of the speech And the mam ideas will 
usually be used to enforce or darify the purpose The art of listen- 
ing begins with an appraisal of the speakers’ purpose, which diould 
be kept in mind and possibly amended as the speech progresses 

Determine the significance of the purpose in relation to your own 
knowledge and beliefs If the speaker is explammg or presenting 
new mformation, how does this compare with what you already 
know? How useful is it to you^ If it is a controversial pomt of view, 
how does it fit mto your own convictions and beliefs'? Whatever 
he IS saymg is useful only as it is related to you Even if his subject 
IS one of which you are totally ignorant, you will want to fit it into 
your future needs and possible use 

Listen for mam ideas If the speaker is dear and direct, he will 
usually first state his mam points, then develop them But he may 
dioose to present facts and supportmg matenal from which he 
mfers his mam ideas, so that you as a listener will hdp formulate 
them with him In either case, good listening demands that you 
imderstand what these mam ideas are and how they fit into the 
pattern of his total theme or purpose While doing this, you vnll 
of course be concerned with the facts and evidence which prove 
or danfy his ideas You will discern whether such facts really 
prove the speaker’s pomt, whether he makes unsupported asser- 
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taons, or whether the point is obviously prejudiced or charged with 
emotional feeling You will also weigh his points in relation to your 
own thmkmg on the subject, trying, however, to control your own 
prejudices and feelings 

Supplement the speakers materials with your awn We have 
pointed out that you have some * extra’^ time as a listener which you 
can use to review your thoughts and experiences on the point the 
speaker is makmg You may recall something you have read or an 
experience you have had, all of which will enrich your abihty to 
appreciate and to understand the speaker s point Such extra think- 
ing IS quite the opposite of daydreaming 

Actually you should find yourself delivenng a supplementary 
address to yourself along parallel lines with the speech How 
elaborately you do this will depend, of course, upon your general 
intellectual quickness and the amount of information you already 
have on the subject But whether you do this well or poorly for a 
specific speech, you should habituate yourself to this practice as 
a means of entenng fully, actively, and personally into the speaker- 
audience relationship 

Evaluate what you hear As you develop more critical judgment 
through closer listening, you will want to place values on the 
speaker s purpose, his mam ideas, his reasoning, and his facts and 
evidence Do they all add up to a sound point of view*^ Is this a 
logical conclusion to be made? Will it affect your future thinking 
on the subject’J^ Is the information or instruction clear and useful 
to you*^ This does not mean that we want to develop an attitude of 
doubt and skepticism about all that we hear It does mean that we 
want to use sound judgment and clear thmkmg when we listen to 
a speaker 

After the Speech. Summarize and review what you have heard. 
The speech ought to leave some permanent residue m your mind 
Every new idea, fact, or attitude that you assimilate requires a 
certain amount of readjustment of what you previously believed 
The process of education consists largely of the intelligent adapta- 
tion of new information and points of view 

Acquinng the habit of reviewing the ideas a speaker has pre- 
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sented oflFers a sound standard for evaluating the real worth of the 
speech Sometimes the charm of the speaker s personality may per- 
suade you to attach more significance to his ideas than they really 
deserve The need for distinguishing between the immediate and 
the lasting effects of a speakers words led Senator William Edgar 
Borah to refuse to listen to the 'Tireside Chats” of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Borah insisted that the charm of the Presi- 
dent's delivery tended to mislead the judgment of the listener He 
preferred to read the speeches in newspapers so that he could con- 
centrate purely on the actual ment of the ideas This, of course, 
was an extreme case of avoiding personal influence Yet each of us 
can benefit from a few moments of reflection after a speech or a 
discussion with others who have heard it 

Ten Basic Rules of Good Listening. From these considera- 
tions we may derive the following rules of good listening 

1 Prepare for listening by anticipating the message 

2 Develop a positive attitude toward speaker and message 

3 Be physically alert, sit up, look at the speaker 

4 Be objective, don't let your prejudices interfere 

5 Look for the speaker's purpose 

6 Follow the mam ideas, noting transitions and summaries 

7 Compare the speaker's purpose and ideas with your own 

8 Evaluate facts and opinions 

9 Evaluate the speaker's total effectiveness 

10 Relate what you've heard to your future thinking and action 


CONCLUSION 

We have said a great deal in this chapter about listening, which 
appears to be a comparatively simple process but is in reality, as 
we have seen, extremely complex, involving all the factors of human 
behavior and relationships that make the whole process of com- 
munication anything but simple We have tried to point out the 
values to be gained from improving your listening— values of better 
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enjoyment, better understanding, and a better total contribution 
to the group situation In order to set about to improve your listen- 
ing, you must understand the barriers and attempt to eliminate 
them as you develop a proper attitude, avoid prejudices, listen 
objectively, take advantage of the discrepancy between listening 
rate and speaking rate, and understand the speaker s language 
Then put to work all the basic principles, which add up largely to 
the total eflFort you make to project yourself as fully as possible 
toward an appreciation and understanding of the speaker and his 
message. 


EXERCISES 


FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

1 To what extent should an audience feel compelled to give a 
speaker an attentive heanng? Is it almost entirely the speaker's 
responsibility to interest the audience and thereby achieve good 
listenmg'^^ 

2 What IS your reaction to the listening barrier created by your 
ability to listen four times faster than a person can speak*? What do 
you do with this extra time when you listen? 

3 We all hear speeches occasionally that are not worth the time 
we spend listening to them What kind of listening should you 
manifest m this situation^ 

4 What are the values of each of the following in making you 
want to listen to a speaker"? 

Direct eye contact 
Attitude of sincerity 
Clear organization of mam points 
Use of concrete supporting material 
Use of other factors of attention 
Good voice 

Good bodily activity and gesture 
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Use of variety m voice 
Thoughtful consideration of topic 
Use of common-ground approach 
Consideration for audience pomt of view 

5 Prepare to participate m a debate m class on whether it is 
primarily the speaker’s or the listener’s responsibihty to ensure good 
hstenmg. 

FOR WRITING OR SPEAKING PROJECTS 

1, Attend some speaking occasion for the purpose of observing 
the hstemng habits of those m attendance Make a report on your 
observations, including such items as (0 tbe degree to which the 
audience m general gave the speaker close attention, Cb) the extent 
to which people appeared to listen for a time and then failed to do 
so, (c) your classification of the listeners as good or bad. 

2 Wnte a few paragraphs analyzing and evaluating yourself as 
a listener. Point out in what way you thmk you are a good listener, 
listing your assets, then hst your liabilities as a listener Which 
bamer seems most to affect your hstenmg? 

3 While hstenmg to a speaker, try to remember the main ideas 
of his speech as he progresses. After you go home, wnte dovra the 
main ideas and the specific purpose, and construct a bnef oudme 
of his speech To what extent did transitions, summaries, and die 
use of the direct and indirect methods of development influence 
the speaker’s clarity? 

4 Write a bnef analysis of the question of the speaker’s respon- 
sibihty versus the listener’s responsibility for bringmg about good 
listening. 

5 What is your reaction to this statement in this chapter 
“Actually you should find yourself dehvenng a supplementary 
address to yourself along parallel lines with the speech”^ Wnte a 
few paragraphs about how you might utilize this concept, mduding 
such considerations as Ca) the extent to which you would give 
greater emphasis to the speaker’s ideas, (b) how you might supple- 
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ment his supporting material, and (c) the degree to which you 
accept, reject, or understand his ideas 

6 Select some outstanding and successful person Analyze the 
factors contributing to his success and plan to present them bnefly 
to the class, emphasizing his qualities as a listener 

7 Prepare a two-imnute speech for the class on the value that 
listening offers in the management of people 

8 Discuss the subject of listening barriers with the class, singling 
out one barrier in particular for comment and examples 

9 In a recent speech you have heard, at what point did the 
speaker seem to have best audience attention‘s^ When did the audi- 
ence display emotional tension or laughter’s^ Comment on what the 
speaker was doing at these times from the standpoint of both his 
content and his delivery 
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Chapter Five 


THE SPEAKER'S 
PREPARATION 


T hrough the ages, speakers have been looking for some sub- 
stitute for hard work and preparation, some magic formula 
for success Such pursuit is as vam as looking for the pot of 
gold at the end of the rambow T here is no formula other tha n 
the careful and s ystematic application of all the step s that make 
up the process of speech preparation And, through die ages, all 
great speakers have found this to be true, they have accepted the 
fact that there is no substitute for preparation, no substitute for 
hard work Nevertheless, many speech students still grope for a 
m)rstenous nostrum that will make them effective, or, failing this, 
they take refuge m the excuse that they are not bom speakers 
No quest could be more futile and no excuse more unnecessary 
The evidence is overwhelmingly m favor of hard work and prep- 
aration as the surest means to success as a speaker The record is 
filled with examples from the lives of outstanding speakers that 
show diligence and perseverance in their efforts to develop their 
speaking ability William Jennings Bryan is one such example 
Although he was a poor speaker when he entered college, he grew 
to be one of Amenca’s outstanding speakers He would go out to 
an open field and practice his speeches standing on an old tree 
stump m a cow pasture After graduation he educated himself 
rigorously on jhe function of money m our economy and seized 
every opportunity to express his ideas to community audiences 
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After years of efiFort he finally developed the power that made him 
a truly great orator 

4..q)eedr-T8-a-« gtnIhmil ‘-evetrt It is an occasion on which your 
i3ras, behefs, attitudes, and personahty are projected, emphasized, 
and brought into the centrd focus of attention of your listeners. 
While you are speaking, you cease to be simply a component part 
of the social scene and become, instead, the center around which 
It IS org^ized It is mevitable that, as a result of your position, 
opinions concerning your ability and general social qualities, as well 
as your ideas, will become more definitely formulated m the mmds 
of all those who hear you speak Obviously, such a position ments 
careful thought and preparation. 

Although the presentation of a speech is important, there is no 
reason to thmk of it as a strange or mystenous kmd of challenge. 
It calls merely for an org anized, conti nuous, coherent, and pubhc 
adaptatio n^ of die bestE5ij3~^~Slking you have been accustomed 
to employ in private .co n versation . Your ^feedhrcaHnofTeron- 
structed of information, ideas, or convictions that you do not possess. 
It must be planned to utilize the resources you have or can acquire 
You should not thmk of it as a “performance,” for which you must 
vrate a dramatic scnpt and in which you enact the pnncipal role 
On the contrary, a speech calls for your best endeavor to represent 
yourself, as naturally as possible, to a larger number of auditors than 
you are accustomed to addressing in conversational talk 


PREPARATION: MENTAL AHITUDE 

We have already mentioned several times the importance of a 
proper attitude m approadung a speech situation There is probably 
nothmg that will contnbute more to an attit ude of cr)nfidf»Tir<> in 
one’s ability to communicate a message th^ the feelmg of being 
prepared In our eflForts to achieve assurance and confidence while 
making a speech, preparation may well play the most important 
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part As we have noted, it is entirely natural that you should 
approach your presentation of a speech with some concern for its 
success You want to do a good job, you are going to be observed 
by otheis, the success of your speech means a lot to you There is 
no speaker who does not wonder how his hearers are going to react 
to his remarks In like manner, the actor approaches the first act 
of a play, the spnnter anticipates the crack of the startmg gun, 
and the graduate seeks his first important job interview, all feel 
the same concern for the success of their ventures This concern 
IS usually manifested by a certain amount of nervous tension which 
can do us good or harm, depending, much of the time, on whether 
we feel that we are adequately prepared 

Preparation and Nervous Energy. It is quite generally agreed 
that the nervous energy an individual builds up in anticipating an 
event in which he will participate is, when it is directed into the 
proper channels, one of his most important assets The chief factor 
in making it an asset is the feeling of proper preparation The 
speaker who knows what he wants to say and how he wants to say 
It, the actor who knows his lines and cues, the sprinter who feels 
that he is m top physical condition, the college graduate who feels 
he IS qualified and knows what he wants to say— all will approach 
the 'event'' in a confident manner Their natural nervous energy 
will be directed toward an enthusiastic, animated, sincere effort to 
do their best It is this feeling of being prepared, coupled with the 
natural "keyed up" reaction, that bnngs about the best prospect of 
success. 

But if the speaker, actor, sprinter, or job seeker sees the event 
draw near and realizes that he has not taken all the steps he can to 
meet it adequately, he begins to raise questions as to whether he can 
succeed How shall I start*^ What do I really want to say’^^ Will 
they like this point? Why dtdnt I start thmking about this a week 
or a month ago^ It is inevitable that the nervous energy that is good 
for us when properly controlled then becomes a handicap and that 
"worries" develop This worrjnng immediately affects our nervous 
system and our physical actions to such an extent that we begin to 
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doubt our ability to make a speech As m other matters, an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure, and, in this case, the * pre- 
vention'' lies in preparation 

Preparation and Confidence. It behooves us, then, to consider 
some basic pnnciples of preparation, which will serve to give us the 
feeling of confidence we want What is adequate preparation for 
qieakmg? We shall soon see that there is a definite system of prep- 
aration that we should follow and that it involves a specific senes 
of steps But before we do this, let us firmly fix these prmciples and 
suggestions in our minds 

1 Start your preparation early As soon as you know you will 
have to make a speech, start to plan it Think about your speech 
in terms of the occasion, the audience, the subject, the general pur- 
pose of your speech, and the specific purpose You do not neces- 
sanly have to sit down at a desk to do this Think about your speech 
as you walk around, as you eat, as you talk to fnends The important 
thing to remember is that a speech grows slowly It must gradually 
become a part of you and your thinking You must become sat- 
urated with Its ideas and its purpose Speaking is your whole self 
conveying a message to others It is not a mechanical presentation 
of words tacked on externally The more gradual the process of 
building and developing your ideas, the more sincerely and effec- 
tively will you convey these ideas 

Remember, too, that a short speech does not necessarily require 
less time for preparation than a long one Often the reverse is true 
A program chairman once asked Woodrow Wilson to make a speech 
at a future meeting of his club He asked Wilson how long in 
advance he would like to be informed of the precise date for the 
speech Wilson replied, ^If you want a ten-minute speech, I'd like 
two weeks' time to prepare, if you'll allow me thirty minutes for 
the speech, I can prepare it in about a week, and if you merely 
want me to come over and talk for an hour or two, just call me up 
five minutes before the luncheon " Consider, too, the incident of 
the preacher who told his congregation, ‘Tou'll have to excuse my 
long sermon this morning, I didn't have time to make it short " 

It takes time to prepare a good short speech Start your prepara- 
tion early 
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2 Spread your preparation over the full time avcnldble Once 
you begin your preparation, be sure to spread it over as mudi tune 
as you have available. You cannot anticipate the exact tune required 
for each of the steps, for this will vary from one speech to another. 
But, if you ascertain the approximate total number of hours you 
have to spend, try to distribute this time over all the days from the 
time you start prepanng imtil the speech is given And keep m 
mind that after you have completed the formal preparation, you 
will need several days for the speech gradually to become a part of 
your natural speaking manner Then think it over for a few min- 
utes at a time as frequently as you can. This ‘^saturation” process 
should be continuous 

3 Work on all the steps m the preparation process One step m 
preparation may take only a few minutes, another several homs. If 
you are speaking on a subject with which you are familiar, which 
is a part of your background, you may need to spend little or no 
time in looking up material But you must not overlook the gather 
mg of matenal completely, for you will need to give some thought 
to just what part of your background matenal will be best suited 
for the speech Even though you may feel that you have a clear 
idea of the arrangement and sequence, you will need some time to 
put an outline on paper You may be so familiar with the subject 
and so confident of your background that you will not require much 
oral practice But, m making decisions as to how much time you 
will spend on each step, you must consider all the steps Do not 
skip any 

4 Plan to spend enough total time Several factors will affect the 
total time needed to prepare a speech The importance and general 
nature of the occasion may be the major considerations We want 
to do a successful job every time we speak, but it would be unreal- 
istic to say that all occasions are of equal importance Other factors 
that will naturally affect your preparation time are your back- 
ground of knowledge and experience m relation to the subject, the 
nature of the subject, its complexity, and its scope, the specific pur- 
pose to be achieved, your own expenence as a speaker, the nature 
of the audience, special considerations, for example, the presence 
m the audience of someone whose opinion you value especially 
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There is no formula that prescribes the amount of time needed 
for the total preparation You must feel your way, and gradually 
you will amve at the method which best fits you as an mdmdual 
and IS flexible enough to be adapted to each situation Remember 
that thorough preparation is probably the most important key to 
confidence This means that you should start early, spread your 
preparation time, prepare all the steps in the process, and plan to 
spend enough total time. The observance of all these suggestions 
will give you a mental attitude of confidence and a desire to put 
your best foot forward in accomplishmg your speech objectives 


THE TOTAL PROCESS OF PREPARING A SPEECH 

We can now direct our attention to the total process of preparing 
a ^eech, from the time we first know we are going to speak until 
we greet the audience and begm to express our thoughts The fol- 
lowmg IS a hst of the specific steps in preparation The suggestions 
we have just discussed apply to these steps, and you should develop 
a systematic method for covenng all of them m prepanng your 
speeches 


Steps in Preparing a Speech 


Major Areas 


Specific Steps 



1 

Choosing the speech topic 

(pp 103-108) 


2 

Analj^ing the audience and 


Planning 


occasion 

Cpp 108-110) 


3 

Formulating the purpose 

Cpp 114-121) 


4 

Gathenng the materials 

Cpp. 137-157) 


5. 

Stating the mam ideas 

Cpp 161-165) 


6 

Determining the organiza- 


Organizing 


tional pattern 

Cpp 166-176) 


7 

Constructing the outhne 

Cpp 176-186) 


8 

Phrasing the introduction 




and conclusion 

Cpp 171-176) 
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_ , 9 Developing the ideas Cpp 190-210) 

Developing (pp 213-231) 

1 1 Perfecting the wording 

Extemporizing and style (pp 62-69) 

12 Practicing the speech aloud (pp 49-51) 


The first two of these steps are treated m the remainder of this 
chapter, later steps are treated in other chapters 


CHOOSING THE SPEECH TOPIC 

What are you going to talk about? This question plagues many 
speakers, especially the inexperienced The greatest mistake many 
of us make, however, is that of postponing the decision on a topic 
so long that it necessarily leaves less time than we should have for 
preparation Keeping in mind the suggestions in the followmg para- 
graphs, try to develop a habit of deciding on your topic as soon as 
possible after you know you are to speak 

Frequently the occasion naturally gives nse to a certain topic, or 
you are asked to speak on a specific subjedt Then this step in speech 
preparation is decided for you But m your speech class you will 
probably be given the responsibility of choosing a topic It is not 
uncommon to find individuals who insist that they cannot find a 
suitable subject Usually they want to put off the job of planning 
and prepanng the speech, hoping that some happy inspiration wall 
come along and bring them the ‘‘ideal” topic 

If you find yourself in this situation, it may be because you are 
really trying to find a ready-made speech, which is indeed a rarity. 
The belief that you just cannot find a topic— an unfounded belief 
for anyone— leads to a defeatist attitude If you stop to analyze all 
your experiences, reading, education, attitudes, and feelings, you 
wall realize that you have a dozen potential topics nght at your 
fingertips campus, local, and national political issues, the inter- 
national situation, your hobby, such as woodworking, unusual 
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places you have visited, your belief m some of the finer things in 
life 

“But,” you may retort, “I don’t know enough about any of them 
to make a speech ” There is the nub of the matter The speaker 
who thinks that he is havmg trouble finding a speech topic is really 
pursuing the futile search for the ready-made speech He wants to 
reach into his mind, as though it were a filing cabmet, and draw 
out a speech fully prepared He tries one topic after another, only 
to discard each m turn because he does not know enough about it 

It IS well to remember that the purpose of education is to expand 
the mmd, not to teach it to feed on itself The topics about which 
you know very htde are often those that ment your time and atten- 
tion Although the chief pnnciple of topic selection is that you 
should talk on familiar subjects about which you have strong feel- 
mgs and behefs, nevertheless you must recognize that, even on 
famihar subjects, you will need to gather sound materials as a 
prereqmsite for a good speech Even if you ultimately find that all 
the material you need is in your own mind, you still need to probe 
deeply to make this decision, and this inevitably means hard work 
Remember, then, when you are searching for a good speech topic. 
It is a topic you are lookmg for, not a prefabncated speech 

Some Suggestions for Choosing a Speech Topic. There is a 
disciphned and orderly process of deciding which one of possible 
subjects is most suitable for your speech The problem is one of 
selection, not of discovery The following suggestions should prove 
helpful’ 

1 Draw topics from your own interests, convictions, information, 
and experience The pnmary thmg you have to offer to an audience 
is yourself The basic approach to topic selection, then, is what you 
thmk and feel, not what someone else thinks You are violating this 
principle if you rephrase the contents of an encyclopedia or maga- 
zine article You are representing someone else’s ideas as your own 
rather than communicating what really means most to you or is 
best understood by you Whether your experience has been broad 
or narrow, exating or commonplace, it is yours, and you should 
insist upon it with Shakespeare’s humble bravado, “A poor thmg. 
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but mine own ” The significant topics for you to use are those that 
are most representative of yourself 

2 The type of infUience you wish to eocert, what you wish to 
count for tn the commumty, and the nature of your fundamental 
convictions will help to determine the subjects you talk about 
Basically this means What do you want to accomplish by this 
speech'^^ Perhaps your chief purpose is to further public understand- 
ing of preventive health measures, to sell real estate, to be elected 
to a public office, to convey your convictions on world affairs, to 
improve the general standard of morality Whatever your funda- 
mental purposes may be, it is in them that you will find speech 
topics that most truly represent what you are and that therefore 
will be most meaningful to your listeners For it is basic to your 
success in representing yourself that you give them your own most 
careful judgments From your purposes in living you can most 
effectively derive your specific purposes and topics in speaking 

3 The nature of your choice is almost always limited and direc- 
ted in part by the nature of the audience Although the instructor 
in your speech class may give you complete freedom to select your 
own topic, your choice should be determined in part by the inter- 
ests and attitudes of your classmates In community situations, the 
nature of the audience often determines rather definitely the sub- 
ject matter of the speech A given organization may have as the 
basis of Its existence the continuous study of local politics, another 
may be interested in growing flowers To choose a subject that will 
interest your audience does not necessarily mean that you must 
adopt a point of view that will please your audience On the con- 
trary, you may often wish to tell them precisely what they do not 
want to hear that, as tax payers, they should pay higher taxes in 
order to provide better community recreation facilities, that, as stu- 
dents they should forego vacation penods so that they may better 
prepare for their professions, that, as responsible members of society, 
they should spend less on movies m order to have more to give to 
the Community Chest, that, as drivers, they should understand 
local traffic regulations Your topic should be selected in part accord- 
ing to the knowledge and interests of the audience and in part 
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according to its ignorance, its errors, and its shortcommgs. After 
all, a chief purpose of qieech making is to improve the hsteners 
4. The length of the speech vnll further help determine the 
nature of your topic A common error of speakers is to try to speak 
on a topic too broad to be covered adequately m the time allowed 
Remember that after you pick a topic and know your general pur- 
pose m speaking, you will narrow it toward the formulation of your 
specific purpose, as we shall see in Chapter 6. One of die factors 
determming the breadth and scope of the specific purpose is the 
length of the speech This m turn should be a major consideration 
m determining the topic selection 

In a five-minute speech, you could not accomplish much on the 
broad topic of “Russian-Amencan Relations ” If this is your area 
of interest, start limitmg it to a narrower phase, such as ‘The Mis- 
takes Made at Yalta ” The narrowmg-down process is a basic part 
of topic selection, and you will do this progressively until you have 
amved at perhaps one key aspect of the subject that you want to 
discuss Or, agam, you may start with the topic, “What Is Wrong 
with Amencan Politics'?” After some thought, you rephrase it as, 
‘We Need More Direct Representation ” That may still be too 
broad, so it next becomes, “A Plan for Nomination of Presidential 
Candidates m Direct Pnmaries” Finally, you may decide that it 
will be best to develop your facts and opinions m a senes of three 
speeches m order to convmce your hsteners of the need for a change 
and the value of your proposal So you phrase three related topics 
Cand thus solve your problem of topic selection for three succes 
sive speeches) “How Presidents Are Nominated”, “The Need for 
Direct Nommation of Presidential Candidates”, and “Replacing 
Party Nominating Conventions with National Adoption of the 
Nebraska Pnmary Elections Law ” 

5 Accept frankly and, vnUtngly die fact that you may have to 
do some research on die topic you choose If you feel m a vague 
and general way that somethmg is wrong with our Amencan politi- 
cal system but are not sure just what it is, your first step should 
consist of a plan for finding out more about die subject You may 
do considerable reading before making up your mind, you may 
discuss die subject with others, including experts, such as political- 




The physical surroundings, the size and nature of the 
audience, and the occasion of the meeting dll affect the style 
of the speech And since the speaker can do little to change 
these elements, he must modify his style to suit them The 
size of the audience here, and the physical distance between 
audience and speaker, would make an intimate, “folksy” 
speech altogether inappropriate But although a degree of for- 
mality IS called for here, formality is not synonymous with 
coldness, stiffness, or dullness A speech can be both formal 
and stirring 


4 
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science professors, and you may do other kinds of research When 
you have done this, you will have made two notable advances you 
will have added to your own knowledge and clarity of understand- 
ing, and you will have prepared yourself to make a real contnbution 
to the knowledge and thmkmg of your audience You have had a 
great deal of instruction m gathering material in your English com- 
position and other classes What you have learned in other courses 
about assembling information will be of direct value in your speech 
work Additional suggestions for gathering material are found m 
Chapter 7 

The ideal speech topic, then, is one that is drawn from your own 
interests, knowledge, and convictions, all reconsidered in terms of 
the needs or interests of your audience and fortified by enough 
special study to strengthen your confidence and your ability to 
achieve clear understanding and valid conclusions 


ANALYZING THE AUDIENCE AND OCCASION 

Your audience is the specific group of listeners who hear your 
speech The occasion may be defined as the specific social context 
m which the speech is delivered, which includes the audience, the 
nature of the event, the setting and actual meeting place, other 
parts of the program, and any other factors giving it special signifi- 
cance The nature of your audience and occasion will necessarily 
help shape the development of your projected speech, starting with 
the question of topic selection and following through other steps of 
speech preparation, including your specific purpose, mam ideas, 
speech organization, and materials to be used The entire discussion 
in later chapters about these and other speech problems is con- 
sidered in terms of the adaptation of the specific speech pnnciple 
to the specific audience We therefore see that audience analysis 
is a continuing problem 

When you are asked to make a speech m class, you of course 
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know the nature of your audience, but you will still need to make 
an analysis in relation to the speech at hand Normally you will be 
told the length and the type of speech you are to make and perhaps 
will be given a specific speech plan to follow When you are asked 
to speak to a community audience or club or organization, the 
procedure is quite similar Such a speech is initiated by invitation, 
and you are usually told whether it is to be a special occasion, the 
approximate length of the speech, how it fits into the rest of the 
program, and other details If the speech is part of a campaign for 
the Community Chest, or for Memonal Day, or for an alumni pro- 
gram, the topic may be suggested by the occasion or perhaps by 
the nature of the group 

The occasion may have special significance, such as Lincoln's 
Birthday, Mother's Day, a school commencement, a father-and-son 
banquet, a presentation of awards, or a sales convention The 
audience may consist of the general public, parents, school class- 
mates or fnends, business associates, or members of a veterans' 
organization The place of the meeting may have a decided in- 
fluence, too— a church, a beautifully decorated banquet hall, the 
locker room of a gymnasium, the birthplace of a great man, or a 
noisy factory Any special characteristics such as these should be 
considered in your speech preparation. 

Thus, analysis of the audience and occasion is a preliminary 
planning step in the preparation of your speech that should never 
be Ignored Many inexperienced speakers prepare their remarks m 
a vacuum, as though the same thing could be said to any audience on 
any occasion As you will find in reading later chapters, this assump- 
tion must not be made if one is to become a good speaker Audiences 
are complex and audience analysis should be thorough An audi- 
ence is complex because people are complex, and it is extremely 
difficult to discover the composite interests, attitudes, and beliefs 
of a group of people in relation to your speech topic and purpose 
However, this is precisely what audience analysis involves 

Although we usually look for the more obvious factors of age, 
educational level, occupation, sex, and other conditions in approach- 
ing the problem of audience analysis, actually there are more 
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dynamic factors that may have greater importance in a given situa 
cion. Such factors may include religion, politics, or special prej- 
udices or feelings that grow out of the given situation or event 
These may have greater influence in gauging audience reaction to 
your message because they form the active background of the 
audience's thinking and feeling about the subject For example, 
during a Presidential campaign, feelings about politics are so in- 
tensified that even friendship may be strained, whereas, in the 
penod between elections, people are willing to discuss politics much 
more calmly and objectively The conscientious speaker will give 
a great deal of thought to these dynamic and immediate factors 
Frequently the program chairman can supply you with valuable 
information about the occasion and the audience members He will 
usually provide you with such details as who will introduce you, 
whether there will be a question-and-answer penod, whether your 
general purpose should be to inform, persuade, or entertain, 
whether your talk should be formal or informal in style, and he 
may make other suggestions regarding the speech development The 
chairman may also be able to supply you with special information 
or facts that you will want to use m the speech, such as statistical 
data at a meeting concerned with the Red Cross campaign 
It would be difficult to think of any speech situation so com- 
pletely colorless and indeterminate as not to have some decisive 
influence upon the nature of the speeches to be presented When- 
ever people meet together, it is for some purpose, which the speech 
should help to accomplish. Clearly it is the first duty of the speaker 
to find out precisely what the special requirements of the occasion 
will be, and his minimum aim should be to satisfy them as well 
as he can 


CONCLUSION 


The preliminary stages of speech preparation involve careful con- 
sideration of all the steps in the total process In the broad area 
of planning, you must consider your audience and occasion, the 



Environments are not alike . . . 



If you were speaking at the dedication of this U S Navy 
expcnmentcil stdtiou, how would the environment influence 
your speech‘s 
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purpose to be accomplished, and the subject or topic on which you 
will speak. These steps in speech preparation are usually accom- 
phshed together, as a unit, then you are ready to decide on the 
amount of preparing you will do in looking up material Much 
depends on the attitude with which you approach the problem, the 
confidence you feel and can develop, the desire to do a good job, 
and the willingness to spend the necessary time and effort As m 
any other skilled job, it is wise to have an over-all view of what 
needs to be done and to approach each of the steps systematically 
as part of one integrated process 

The nature and subject of a speech are determined, at least in 
part, by the occasion and the audience In starting your speech 
plan, first make a careful analysis of these features while selecting 
your topic, then analyze just why you are making this speech and 
what It will accomplish for you as a person Do not expect to find 
a ready-made speech in an imaginary filing cabinet, but be willmg 
to look up matenal and to develop and support whatever topic you 
may select 

By laying a sound foundation of 'planning, you will be ready to 
proceed to the next steps of organizing and developing your ideas 


EXERCISES 


FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

1 Preparation has been discussed in this chapter in relation to 
confidence and nervous energy What are the pnnciples of prep- 
aration that will ensure your building confidence and having proper 
control of nervous energy? 

2 How much time do you think it should take to prepare a five- 
minute speech How would you distribute this time over each of 
the major steps in the preparation process’^ 

3 Which area of preparation do you think will cause you the 
most difficulty'J^ The least? 

4 In your experience in other activities or in developing other 
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skills, how much of a part did preparation play? Is it logical to 
compare speech preparation to the training of an athlete’ll An actor? 

5. The criteria for selecting topics show a variety of factors to 
consider before deciding on a topic for a speech What is your 
reaction to these’^^ 

FOR WRITING OR SPEAKING PROJECTS 

1 Make a list of topics for potential speeches What major area 
of interest do you have which might be the subject of several 
speeches’J^ 

2 Outline your key ideas about the value of nervous energy to 
a speaker and prepare to discuss them in class 

3 Describe an example of a speaking situation that you attended 
in which the speaker showed inadequate or improper analysis of the 
audience or occasion m the selection of his topic, m his purpose, m 
the selection of his materials, or m his manner of speaking 

4 Discuss the pros and cons of using a different topic for every 
speech in class or of making several speeches from one general topic 
area 

5 Give at least three examples of Timitmg” a broad topic m 
order to arrive at a suitable subject for a brief speech 



Chapter Six 


SPEECH PURPOSES 
AND INFLUENCE 


AT Fulton, Missouri, in 1946, Winston Churchill delivered 
one of the memorable speeches of his career and of the 
^ century In the address, in which he coined the phrase “the 
Iron Curtam,” he warned that because of the Russian danger the 
disarmament policy of the Western nations after World War II 
would have to be reversed In 1951, after General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was relieved of his command in the Far East, he spoke to 
the United States Congress in joint session and expressed the opm- 
lon that a much stronger stand must be made against communism in 
Asia or the Far East would be lost to the Communists— which sub- 
sequent events show may prove to be true In 1858, Abraham 
Lincoln was nominated by the Republican Party in Illinois as its 
candidate for the United States Senate In his acceptance speech 
he attacked the problem of slavery and the preservation of the 
Union with the declaration, “A house divided againsi> itself cannot 
stand” and developed his thesis that although he did not “expect 
the house to fall,” m time the nation must “become all slave or all 
free ” A student in a public-speaking class told his classmates, “I do 
not see how we m the United States can say to Russia that our 
democracy is workmg so long as racial barriers exist in this country 
I want to tell you why I, as a Southerner myself, rejoice in the 
recent Supreme Court decision outlawing segregation m our public 
schools ” 
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These examples illustrate the prmaple that a qieech must he 
conceived and built with a clear-cut purpose if it is to have impact 
and mfluence on its hearers. A concern, then, of every speaker should 
be to make his speakmg as clearly purposive as possible m relation 
to the response he desires and the mfluence he would exert. In the 
examples ated there were strong inner urges on the part of the 
speakers to impart very personal convictions m order to direct 
the thmlong, feelings, and action of their audiences In conse- 
quence, thar purposiveness stands m distmct contrast to such 
frequendy heard lame expressions as, “They asked me to speak, 
so I did ” Although you may have accepted an mvitation to speak 
merely because a fnend or your employer asked you or even because 
you felt It your duty as a atizen to crusade for a cause or issue, 
you face the task of definmg and developmg the general and qie- 
cific purposes of the actual speech you will deliver. The words 
general and specific furfoses will now become mcreasmgly mean- 
ingful to you and will become mtegral aspects of all the speeches 
you will make 


THE GENERAL PURPOSES 

A good speech should reveal a sense of direction, give a total 
impression of unity, be free from irrelevanaes, and clearly mdicate 
by Its materials and elements what kmd of speech it is mtended 
to be Wnters m the field of public speakmg have long given atten- 
tion to what may be called the kinds, types, ends, or purposes of 
speeches Although they do not all classify speeches alike, the 
tendency has been to group them as speeches to inform, speeches 
to persuade, and speeches to entertain These will be treated more 
fully in later chapters At this time it is important only to outlme 
the chstmctions that should guide you in giving to every speech 
you deliver a dear purpose. 

Speeches to Inform. The purpose of your speech is to mform 
if the reaction you seek from your audience is a dearer imderstand- 
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mg of your subject matter Such was the purpose of the student 
who gave a class speech on the life cycle of the mosquito Such is 
the purpose of the professor of physics as he explams the third 
law of thermodynamics or of the professor of philosophy as he 
explams Kant’s categorical imperative Students in public-speahing 
classes and later in life will deliver many speeches that are basically 
mformative Your speeches to inform may be on such vaned sub- 
jects as how to dean a dogged carburetor, how to protect oneself 
from the bites of tropical msects, how to write a good advertisement, 
the religious beliefs of the anaent Egyptians, how Congressional 
mvestigatmg committees fimction, how defenses are set agamst the 
spht-T formation in football, how to detect antiques Naturally 
some mformation will probably be mduded m every speech you 
give, regardless of its purpose, but your purpose is to inform only 
if you desire nothing from your audience except to have them say, 
“I understand ” 

Speeches to Persuade. Speeches to persuade have die very 
definite purpose of mfluencmg the bdiefs, feelmgs, or actions of 
those who listen In them the central goal is to mduce the audience 
to accept and fed deeply about the views of the speaker The aim 
of the speech may be merely the securing of intellectual agreement 
or acceptance of a belief or point of view, again, it may be the 
arousing of emotional stimulation or feelmg, or it may aim at a 
speafic overt action by the audience m response to the speech 
Although there is much overlapping among the three responses of 
mental agreement, emotional stimulation, and action, it is useful 
and practical to consider speeches to persuade as taking these three 
separate forms 

Speeches to convince aim at changing beliefs and accordingly 
must be composed of factual and logical supporting matenals 
Speeches to stimulate attempt to make more meaningful certain 
convictions already held by the audience, arouse what may be 
dormant attitudes, elevate the feelmgs, and mspire the individual 
anew Speeches to actuate attempt to persuade the audience to take 
some definite and specific action, and many such speeches depend for 
the desired result upon both emotional and logical materials The sue- 
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cess of the speech to actuate is judged m teims of the action that 
results firom it 

When the speech to persuade is completed, the audience should 
say, “I agree with you,” “I feel as you do,” or “I wiU do what 
you say” 

Speeches to Entertain. Every speech should be mterestmg, but 
there is a type of speech that has no purpose other than to enter- 
tam Often such speeches are made at festive dmners and serve 
much the same function that a vaudeville act or magic performance 
would. When a Rotary Club, for example, holds its annual Ladies’ 
Night dmner with the stage set for an evenmg of fun and enjoy- 
ment, the speaker of the occasion will endeavor above all else to 
make his remarks thoroughly enjoyable The audience is relaxed 
It does not wish to be mformed or persuaded of anything It wants 
simply to be entertained and amused The speaker's purpose is 
accomphshed when the audience says, “We enjoyed that'” 


THE SPECIFIC PURPOSE 

The basic reaction that you want to get from your audience is 
stated m your general purpose to mform, to persuade, or to enter- 
tam But the particular and immediate reaction that you seek must 
be much more precisely formulated in a specific purpose In other 
words, the specific purpose states precisely how you want your 
audience to react Expressed m still different terms, the specific 
purpose may be expressed m a smgle sentence which states m 
terms of the desired audience reaction your central idea, or thesis, 
or dominant theme 

Sometimes it may not be difficult to develop a specific purpose 
If your subject is "How to Read a Road Map,” for example, and 
your general purpose is to mform, you have no problem In this 
instance the specific purpose is suggested m your tide But your 
task of developmg a specific purpose will not often be that easy. 
Let us suppose that your subject is "Contnbute to the Red Cross,” 
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and your general purpose is to persuade. In this instance the matter 
of a specific purpose will need very careful consideration Just what 
do you want your audience to do? To contnbute— but that is broad, 
general, and undefined To give the equivalent of one day’s pay— 
that IS better, but when, how, and to whom? To sign the pledge 
card that will be distnbuted at the conclusion of your talk— m that 
case you are aimmg your speech at a very prease and definite goal 
Your specific purpose, then, is “To persuade the audience to sign 
the pledge cards I vwll distnbute.” 

It may be stated categoncally that you really cannot begm your 
actual speech preparation until you have clearly phrased your spe 
cific purpose Certamly you cannot do much beyond the most gen 
eralized readmg and thmking and arrangement of your matenals 
imtJ you have deaded just how you want your audience to react 
to your subject This is true for the simple reason that everythmg 
you plan to say and develop m your qieech must be aimed precisely 
toward the accomphshment of the qiecific purpose Unless you 
have a specific purpose (dearly m mmd and have stated it as the 
central idea or goal of your speech, what you say is very likely to 
be aimless, unintegrated, and ramblmg Thus, you should never 
try to assemble your matenals or prepare an oudine until after 
your speafic purpose has been thoughtfully formulated The success 
or failure of your speech may well hmge upon how clearly you 
formulate and how accurately you aim at your speafic purpose 
The boy who merely points his gun toward a field of birds may 
hit one, but he will be a more successful hunter if he aims dehb- 
eratdy at a speafic bird before pressing the trigger 

In summary, then, the speafic purpose of a speech is the exact 
goal you vnsh to accomplish In other words, it is the essence of 
your speech It is the central core to which all that is said is related 
in a vital and significant manner m order that members of the 
auchence wall know what they are expected to perceive, believe, 
feel, or do. 

Stating the Specific Purpose. As you prepare your speeches, 
your speafic purpose should be wntten out clearly and definitely 
In your outline, it usually follows immechately after the title and 
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the statement of the general purpose The specific purpose may be 
stated m relation to either the subject or the audience In the latter 
form, It IS always preceded by the expression, “I want my audience 

to (understand, believe, feel, do, or enjoy) ” The following 

examples are stated in terms of the subject, but it will be a good 
exerase for you— and a test of your thorough understandmg of the 
function of the specific purpose— to rephrase each of them in terms 
of the desired audience response 

For Speeches to Inform 

1 To provide a clear understanding of the differences between 
the A F of L. and the C J.O. 

2 To show the basic reasons why the South lost to the North 
in the Civil War 

3 To explain how citrus groves are sprayed by airplanes 

4 To analjrze the causes of the recent stock market fluctuations 

For Speeches to Persuade 

1 To convince the audience that the problem of traffic on the 
campus justifies the ruhng against the owning of cars by freshmen. 

2 To convince the audience that the League of Nations was not 
a complete failure 

3 To stimulate renewed devotion to the democratic concept of 
the freedom of speech in Amenca. 

4 To stimulate greater allegiance to our university and its 
traditions 

5. To actuate the audience to vote for candidate A in the forth- 
coming election. 

6 To actuate the audience to give to the annual Community 
Chest drive 


For Speeches to Entertam 

1 To ridicule good-naturedly the fence straddhng on basic issues 
m pohtical party platforms. 

2 To show entertaimngly that the course of true love never 
does run smooth 

3. To present an amusing account of my experiences m bi- 
cycling through Europe 

4 To demonstrate by burlesque how to flunk out of college 
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Aids in Selecting a Specific Purpose. Often you will find that 
you really wish to speak on a given topic but are at a loss as to what 
preasely you wish to say or even upon what phases or aspects you 
vnsh to focus You may be troubled by such questions as Should 
I treat one phase of the topic quite specifically or give simply an 
over-all imderstandmg of it? Can I enable the audience to under- 
stand the importance of the problem without presenting a good 
deal of Its historical backgrormd^ What two or three aspects of the 
subject do I really understand best'? What others, which may be 
just as important, am I really not prepared to talk about? What 
will be the nature of my audience and the nature of the occasion, 
both of which inevitably have a bearing on what I will need to say? 
How much can I cover m the available time? 

These and many other questions will come mto your mind as 
you undertake the total task of prepanng your actual speech To 
narrow and confine a speech topic in order to arrive at your speafic 
purpose is, then, your important task What you want to accom- 
plish in a given speech on a given occasion may vary considerably 
from what you wish to accomplish with the same general topic on 
another occasion In any situation, whether in the classroom or 
outside It, remember that the relationship between your subject, 
your general purpose, and your speafic purpose is very definite 
and very close Determinmg the following will help you to formu- 
late the speafic purposes m your speeches 

1 What you know or can learn about your subject 

2 What your audience already knows, believes, and feels about 
it 

3 The nature of the occasion upon which you will speak 

4 The length of time allotted to you to speak on the subject 

Thus, your own knowledge of the subject plus the knowledge 
and attitudes of the audience will be your pnmary considerations 
in deciding upon your specific purpose After you have determined 
die adequacy of your own knowledge and the knowledge and atti- 
tudes of your audience, you should proceed to consider the time 
hmits and the occasion— both of which will help to delimit the 
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subject, so that you may formulate your specific purpose for the 
building of the total speech. 


INFLUENCING THE AUDIENCE 

The foregoing pages have been devoted to providing technical 
mformation—rules and principles— which help a speaker to be pur- 
posive and influential Although the importance of these prmciples 
should never be minimized, nevertheless, a technically well-con- 
structed speech is not necessanly a good or mfluential one On the 
contrary, influential and purposive speeches are sometimes delivered 
that, on analysis, reveal faulty techniques or actual structural 
shortcomings The problems associated with purposive and influ- 
ential speaking are far too numerous and significant to be expressed 
in a limited number of rules and stipulations to be followed Only 
as the rules serve the larger purpose of enabling the speaker to 
convey his message to his audience do they deserve strong emphasis 
The supreme test of a speaker s effectiveness is how he employs 
them for his own purposes and desires Two skilled musicians can 
play the same composition and receive different audience responses 
Two quarterbacks know equally well what signals to call, but m 
the game their teammates will trust one with full confidence and 
feel unsure of the other Two individuals may construct speeches 
with equal skill and facility, but one will receive a strong and highly 
favorable response, whereas the other will cause a negative reaction. 
Intangibles are always of more importance than rules 

Lasting versus Immediate Influence. It was once said of a 
certain minister that although he could attract an audience he 
could not keep a congregation A reading of his sermons today 
will impress one with their fine composition, their striking truths, 
elevated utterances, and apparent purposiveness Nevertheless, be- 
cause of personal defects, which did not appear in the sermons 
themselves, his influence was soon dissipated and he found himself 
moving elsewhere for his audiences A weakness in the speaking 
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of William Jennmgs Biyan was that, although while ^eakng he 
appealed mightily to an audience, his speeches could not stand the 
“moming-after” review 

Similarly, durmg the Civil War penod Chauncey Depew proved 
a popular after-dmner speaker The intoxication of frequent speak 
ing mvitations and ready applause made the young man believe 
that he was on the road to quick and easy success, but he was 
sobered by the advice of an older fnend who told him that a young 
lawyer whom the public labeled as a witty entertainer was not 
likely to vnn respect as a competent attorney. Depew saw that he 
was wmning quick approval at the expense of lasting respect and 
henceforth refused invitations that did not permit him senously to 
expound his own basic convictions. 

The key fact to keep in mind is that the audience responds not 
only to the speech but also to the speaker who makes it An audience 
may feel that the speech is hilanously entertaming but mentally 
label the speaker as a good-natured dolt with whom it is wiser to 
laugh than do busmess Mark Twain m his later years complamed 
bitterly that the pubhc was so sure he was a humonst that people 
would never take him seriously Tom Corwm expressed despair 
with respect to his influence as a political speaker because the 
people “always remember me as a joker” Dr Samuel Johnson, 
the eighteenth-century philosopher and lexicographer, warned 
Oliver Goldsmith that he was so fond of making jokes that he 
was losing friends against whom he directed the barb of his humor 
To be the center of favorable attention is a heart-warmmg expen- 
ence, but it is often purchased at far too high a price As Lincoln 
said once, “To be tarred and feathered and ridden out of town on 
a rail is an experience I wouldn’t give two cents for except for the 
honor of the thmgl” The speaker who is seeking primarily the 
"honor of the thmg” always runs the nsk of pajmig a pnce for his 
applause out of all proportion to its worth 

Such a warning is directed not solely to humorous speakers We 
have mentioned the mmister who could attract audiences but lost 
congregations In time all men come to be known by their frmts 
Before the lapse of very mudi time, audiences discern the character 
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and motivatzons of speakers who bid for their attention and support 
Therefore, it is dangerous for a speaker to espouse a cause m which 
he only half believes for the sake of the sure applause he will 
receive. Speakers who readily assent to making speeches on a wide 
vanety of raaal, religious, political, and soaal topics are wiUmg to 
pay dearly m loss of mtegnty for the momentary reward of rabid 
approval and applause A speaker vwU do well to keep m mmd the 
fact that the cheers of the audience m front of him may not be 
a real mdicauon of the audience’s general and lasting reaction to 
his speech 

Fortunately, most public qieakers are much more concerned with 
their lasting than with their immediate mfluence Any thoughtful 
minister will prefer to be known, after five or twenty-five years, as 
the beloved pastor of his people rather than to shift continually to 
new commimities and new audiences Such a man, because he 
values his mtegnty and his constant purposiveness, will never make 
a sensational speech merely for the sake of packmg a hall and 
heanng the sweet soimd of thunderous applause Such a man 
knows full well that his hearers vnll awaken the next morning m 
the dear light of day, removed from the exatement of the meeting 
hall, and vnU reconsider— or fail to reconsider— what they have been 
told What IS true of the mmister is no less true of the best com- 
munity leaders— teachers, lawyers, businessmen, and others They 
reahze that the speaker who expects to bmld up a solid reputation 
needs to give his primary consideration, m every general and specific 
purpose he may formulate as well as in the matenals of his speech 
to the kind of reaction his listeners will have m that "moming-after” 
review 

Thus, in a course in pubhc speaking, m which the importance 
of purposes and influence is stressed, there is a place for emphasis 
on when not and how not to speeds as well as on when to and what 
to say This means that the sincere, authontative, and workmanlike 
speaker is morally obhged to examme most dosely what he chooses 
to talk about, when a speaking invitation will pnvide him with 
an occasion for the best expression of his highest personal ideals, 
and what purposes and matenals will serve the lasting benefit of 
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his audiences It is better to be considered a solid and substantial 
thinker than to have a reputation as a flashy qieaker, who is super- 
fiaal, lacking in deep convictions, and careless with facts The real 
leaders in a community are hkely to be men and women who are 
known both for their intellectual and moral attamments and for 
their skill m speaking To be a speaker who is known for his mteg- 
nty, you should avoid saymg anythmg for the sake of cheap 
approval and you should cultivate the ability to express what really 
needs to be expressed No one profits by being considered a clever 
charlatan or by not bemg considered at all because his light is too 
dimmed by inarticulateness The speaker who exerts a lastmg m- 
fluence and nses steadily m the community’s esteem is the one who 
does have somethmg substantial to say and who knows how to say 
It well 

The Ethics of Speech. From before Anstotle’s time until the 
present day, all who have looked analytically at the problems in 
volved in public speaking have agreed that the lasting influence 
of a speaker depends to a large extent upon his character Quin 
tilian, you will recall, posited as the first requisite for an orator 
that he should be a good man In fact, Qumtilian insisted that a 
man could not be an orator if he was not a good man You can 
easily test this judgment by applying it to the speakers whom you 
know Any speaker who exercises a wide and continuing mfluence 
IS likely to have unusual platform ability, high intelligence, wide 
general knowledge, expertness m some specific field, or a position 
of public service, any of which adds to the weight of his spoken 
words In the long nm, however, his mfluence depends pnmanly 
upon his character, and, if that is suspect, all his other assets can- 
not long hold the balance agamst that single defect No one would 
knowingly put to sea in an unworthy ship, however beautiful it 
might be, and no one will willingly trast an untrustworthy spokes- 
man, however cleverly he may speak 

MORAL THOUGHTFULNESS Speaalists m soaal ethics have devel- 
oped the term “moral thoughtfulness” as an extension of the con- 
cept of sincenty As listeners, we all demand smcenty in any 



Influence is personal 




Note that the members of this conversation group seem 
more interested in the reactions of the “dominant” mdtndud 
than in following attentively the thought of the man who is 
speaking What techniques might the speaker employ in order 
to regain the attention of the group'^ 
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speaker we are willing to listen to You will recall that in Chapter 2 
sincenty was listed as the first of the personal standards a speaker 
must set for himself. We know, however, that an ignorant speaker 
can he smcere So can a lazy q)eaker, who simply does not take 
the trouble to find out the truth about his subject matter. A speaker 
may “smcerely” argue m favor of or agmnst a specific religious 
behef, or form of government, or philosophy about which he knows 
almost nothmg. 

Smcenty alone is never enough To have social currency, sm- 
centy must be allied to knowledge and thoughtfulness Another 
way of stating this is to say that no speaker has the right to ui^e an 
opmion upon an audience imless he is very certam that he knows 
what he is talking about An excess of democratic zeal sometimes 
leads us to contend that one person’s opmion is as good as another's. 
It would be more accurate to say that any opmion is only as good 
as the evidence and reasoning upon which it is based. A speaker 
who expects to exert a lasting influence must base his speeches upon 
a solid respect for facts “Moral thoughtfulness” must be the pn- 
mary characteristic of his urge to convey any information or opinion 

AUDiENCE-MmnEDNESS One of the dangers confrontmg every 
speaker is that he may so wish to interest and please his listeners 
that he ^adually adopts the practice of saying whatever he thmks 
will be best received He dius becomes a weather vane, veering in 
his opinions ivith the winds of popular favor This kind of audience- 
mindedness is not 'only wholly unethical but is also, m the long 
run, meffective. A “weather vane” speaker soon acquires a repu- 
tation for havmg no mind of his own, and people correctly reg^d 
him not as an individual who stands for something substantial and 
who means what he says but as a popularity seeker 

Audience-mmdedness of another type, however, is an mdispen- 
sable requirement for the speaker who wishes his influence to grow 
and endure In a sense, a speaker’s mmd ^ould be hke a two-lane 
highway, it should receive impressions from the listeners as well 
as direct ideas toward them 'The speaker should have a humble 
and healthy respect for what his audience knows and believes He 
should be hke the ideal scholar descnbed by Chaucer "glad would 
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he learn, and gladly teach ” He should express even his deepest 
convictions with the consciousness that other honest and mtelhgent 
people may think differendy There is somethmg of merit m the 
stock reply sent by H L Mencken to people who wrote him 
abusive letters— “Dear Sir You may be nght.” A willmgness and 
abihty to comprehend other people’s pomts of view and to appre- 
aate whatever ment they may have is more than an agreeable trait 
of personahty It is also an assurance to the audience that the 
speaker is not narrowly dogmatic and prejudiced but that he is 
willing to view a problem broadly and to consider all possible reso- 
lutions of it before finally recommendmg the one he believes to be 
nght. 

INTEGRITY IN USING EVIDENCE. There IS an obvious diflFerence 
in kind between facts and the conclusions that may be drawn from 
them. Facts are objective data about which there can be no ques- 
tion; conclusions may be subjective judgments, open to many diflFer- 
ences of opinion Two speakers usmg the same basic facts may 
arrive at opposing conclusions An ethical danger lies in the tempta- 
tion of a speaker to support his predetenmned judgment with so 
biased a selection of facts that he is guilty of positive misrepre- 
sentation For example, a speaker may "prove'^ that a city admin- 
istration is completely corrupt by citing two or three instances of 
graft taking while refraining from mentioning the safeguards and 
remedial measures that the admmistration has recently adopted 
The inmates of a penitentiary can be represented as better-than- 
average citizens by a juxtaposition of carefully selected data about 
them and about the citizenry outside the walls By a sentence 
quoted out of context, an authonty can often be represented as 
having said precisely the opposite of what he actually meant 
Public-opinion polls may give inaccurate or misleading results if 
the questions that are asked are slanted or if the population that 
IS questioned is not representative of the general population An 
unethical researcher may so choose the source of statistical data or 
so distort the interpretation of the data that he "proves ' a conclu- 
sion that could not be supported by honest use of reliable data 

It frequently happens that a speaker knows so much more than 
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his audience does regarding the subject being discussed and speaks 
vnth such fervor and emotional mtensity that he easily sweeps the 
judgment of his listeners toward the biased and unfair conclusion 
which he wishes them to accept Thus, he achieves momentary 
mfluence over them and may persuade them to take some such 
action as passing a resolution contrary to their own and the public 
welfare but favorable to his cause Aside from the clear immorality 
of these practices, perhaps the best practical commentary for a 
speaker who may be tempted to employ them is the warning of 
Abraham Lincoln “ you may fool all the people some of the 
time, you can even fool some of the people all the time, but you 
can’t fool all of the people all of the time ” Where lastmg influence 
IS sought, mtegrity is the foundation upon which it must rest 

Important Factors of Influence. The forces which influence 
people’s decisions are exceedingly diverse Any speaker addressing 
an audience should be aware that the mfluence he exerts upon 
them IS only a part— sometimes even a minor part— of the elements 
that will determme their final judgment on the subject being dis 
cussed Although there is no way of determining precisely how 
audience opinions are formed, considerable accumulated evidence 
indicates that the following factors are all included (1) what a 
speaker says, (2) the audience’s opinion of the speaker, (3) the 
audience’s background experience and established beliefs, (4) the 
audience’s attitudes and habits of thought, (5) the immediate reac- 
tion of the members of the audience, and (6) the general attitudes 
of the community of which the auditors are a part In considering 
die influence exerted by a speaker, each of these factors must be 
weighed 

WHAT THE SPEAKER SAYS Despite the existence of all the other 
influencing factors, pnmary consideration must be given to the 
weight of your actual speech content An audience assembles to 
listen to your speech presumably because it wishes to be influenced 
bv the knowledge, beliefs, or even the entertainment you can pro- 
vide For the duration of your speech, what you are presenting 
becomes the focus to which the audience’s attention is invited 
Only the very lazy or irresponsible speaker will fail to present the 
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most carefully organized information and the best reasoning and 
phrasing of which he is capable Of all the factors of influence, the 
content of the speech is the one most nearly within the complete 
immediate control of the speaker The fact that it must compete 
with all other factors is in itself a reason for making the speech 
content the best you can This is why so large a portion of this book 
is concerned with the content of the speech 

AUDIENCE OPINION OF THE SPEAKER Earlier pages in this chapter 
have stressed the importance of the speaker s character and reputa 
tion in determining the influence his speeches will have It is also 
true that your audience s reaction will be partly determined by 
your personal behavior in the hall and on the platform, the courtesy 
or lack of it which you display to other speakers, to the chairman, 
and to the audience itself, die neatness and appropriateness of your 
dress and general appearance, your attitude, which may vary from 
the optimum of modest assurance to either extreme of arrogance 
or helpless timidity, and your diction and voice and other physical 
charactenstics of your delivery Such factors as these have no real 
relation to the validity of what you say, but human nature is such 
that they have much beanng upon Ae influence your ideas will 
exert 

BACKGROUND OF THE AUDIENCE Your auditors have opinions, 
just as you have, and, like you, they have formed their beliefs ovei 
a long period as the result of their own experiences and en\ ''n- 
ment If your words are to carry weight, they must take into careful 
account the audience^s background For example, a typical audience 
m Augusta, Georgia, will not respond to a speech on the social status 
of Negroes as would an audience m Augusta, Maine To either 
audience, the speaker would want to carry the message that con- 
stitutes his own convictions, but it is obvious that his success with 
either will depend upon a presentation based upon wide knowledge 
of the subject and revealing a tactful appreciation of what his 
auditors believe and why they believe it In the example cited, and 
m many another situation, the specific purpose that is established 
should accord with a realistic appraisal of how much the speaker 
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may hope to accomplish with the specific audience, havmg the 
specific background, that he is to address The ultimate goal ot 
the speaker would be the same in Augusta, Georgia, as in Augusta, 
Marne, but the immediate goal that he would try to achieve in 
either speech would depend upon how far he thmks he might move 
the specific audience m the time allotted to him 
AUDIENCE ATTITUDES. Attitudes are habits of thought in relation 
to specific subjects established over long periods of time Members 
of the Women’s Chnstian Temperance Union, for example, are 
united by their attitude toward alcoholic dunks Attitudes on re- 
ligion, politics, labor, war, bureaucracy, athletics, dancmg, smoking, 
girls with blond hair, men who part their hair in the middle, and 
so on aboimd, and many are held tenaaously. 

One of your considerations in preparmg any speedi should be 
to try to determme the attitudes your audience vnll hold toward 
your subject or toward the kind of person you are If you are mtro- 
duced as an athlete, a member of Phi Beta Kappa, a veteran, or 
under any other special designation, you may be assured that the 
introduction will in itself establish an audience attitude toward you 
If sudi a reaction should be partly or wholly unfavorable, you can 
often counteract it by determmmg the factors which produce the 
effect and taking them mto account in your speech You may 
choose to meet the challenge directly, and, if mtroduced as a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, for example, you may say something 
hke this “We who wear this square-cut key have spent a lot of 
our time vnth our noses buried in books I should like to point out 
two things first, there is a lot to be learned m books, and second, 
like Shakespeare’s Jew m the Merchant of Venice, we also breathe, 
eat, play, and earn our hvmg just as everyone else does My purpose 
today IS to apply something of what the books have said to the 
everyday expenence of all of us in earning a living ” 

IMMEDIATE REACTION OF THE AiTOiENCE Human beings are so 
constituted that all mdividuals have a tendency to imitate the reac- 
tions of their assoaates This explains m part why a crowd may 
more readily become jjanic-stncken or excited, angry or enthusiastic 
than a single individual When you are seeking an immediate 



The audience always reacts . . . 
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The reactions of this audience are indicated through the 
electric switch that each member is holding and are registered 
accurately on the “Opinion Meter” in the background Here 
each listener can register one of five degrees of reaction, and 
the meter averages the reactions of the entire group But 
whether or not their reactions are registered mechanically, 
your audience is always reacting to you, and their reactions are 
clearly perceptible in their facial expressions and bodily pos- 
tures The sensitive speaker is aware of these cues and responds 
to them continuously as he speaks 
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response from your audience, you need to give particular attention 
to elicitmg an early and obvious expression of the kind of reaction 
desired This is why speakers at political rallies make sure to insert 
early in their speeches comments that will stir up strong partisan 
response, that will stimulate uninhibited members of the audience 
to start 'whooping it up " For the same reason, street-corner sales- 
men will perhaps give away one or two items or "plant"’ an assistant 
m the crowd to make the first purchase At football rallies a band 
or organized cheenng section is ready to lead off with an enthusiasm 
that soon starts a wave of imitative response from the crowd The 
same imitative tendency can rapidly build a small negative response 
to a speaker into an overwhelming show of disapproval 
When you get up to speak, you should have a keen awareness 
of this crowd-mmdedness In a speech throughout which you wish 
to secure your audience’s careful attentiveness and balanced judg- 
ment, you will take care not to arouse any vigorous display of audi- 
ence emotion When you are seeking an enthusiastic ovation for 
your ideas, however, you might deliberately invite applause and 
other expression of approval by including early in your speech such 
"emotion triggers” as praise of popular leaders, broad satire directed 
against the opposition, or other appropriate crowd stimuli And if 
you sense a developing opposition, it is well to counter it by making 
a detour from your prepared speech that consists of a series of 
"common ground” appeals designed to win unqualified approval 
THE COMMUNITY REACTION In every community there is a 
climate of opinion, which mav be merely local or may be national 
or world-wide It is well to keep in mind that your audience will 
be more responsive to this general opinion of the group or com- 
munity to which It belongs than to whatever you may say You 
may be an expert on the subiect you are discussing, but many 
expenments have demonstrated that people generally are much 
more inclined to accept the opinions of their associates or of the 
group to which they belong than to follow the judgment of an 
expert who opposes accepted public beliefs There is a conservative 
tendency to feel that whatever most people believe must be nght— 
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or at least that it is safest and wisest to go along with prevailing 
opinion For this reason, many observers have stated their belief 
that public opinion polls may more effectively infMence public 
opinion than measure it 

As a speaker, you may be able to avoid a possible negative influ- 
ence of public or group opinion by taking care to indicate that 
essentially your ideas are the same as opinions already widely held 
Thus, Clarence Streit conducted his campaign for a Federal Union 
of the world's democracies on the principle that his plan was noth 
mg new but merely a natural extension of the Amencan plan of a 
federal union It is better for the speaker to forego the dubious 
credit of having originated a 'new” idea than to risk rejection on 
the ground that his program opposes established beliefs If you 
feel that public opinion on your subject is basically wrong and you 
wish to emphasize this judgment to your audience, you should do 
so with the full awareness that your progress in winning audience 
acceptance will be slow and uncertain Fortunately, there are so 
many streams of established public opinion that you can ordinarily 
launch your own ideas directly into the current of some favorable 
attitude or conviction that is already widely established 


CONCLUSION 

As a result of mastering the important pnnciples discussed in this 
chapter, you should be able to make your class speeches more 
purposive and influential Moreover, you should think ahead to 
the speaking you may do in the years after graduation When you 
consider your future speaking, you should give careful thought to 
why speeches are made, what purposes must be operative in them, 
and why they must have influential results on the lives and habits 
of people 

An understanding of speech purposes, encompassing the concepts 
of general and specific purposes, will enable you to know and 
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recognize the different kmds of speeches you will deliver or hsten 
to and vioU assist you m actually formulating the q>ecific purpose 
designed to accomplish the general one that you may select for any 
given speech When you have deaded on the general and specific 
purposes for a speech, you are then m a position to proceed with 
the actual huildmg of the speech. 

As has been emphasized, however, mere knowledge of these 
prmaples is not enough A speaker s purposes must be conceived 
m terms of the long-term response or results that he desires In 
other words, he staves for understanding, conviction, feehng, action, 
or enj 05 nnent which will contribute to the wholesome and perma 
nent benefit of his listeners In the possibihty to make this contri 
bution he the speaker s moral and ediical obligations Your own 
purposes, then, must be scrutinized for their morality, for they are 
certain to be so scrutmized by your audiences Thus, your character 
is an mtegral part of all your speaking— a reality which should 
warn you to avoid any temptation to achieve an immediate effect 
that might diminish your contmued, long-term effectiveness 


EXERCISES 


FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

1. Do most fakers give sufficient attention to the general pur 
poses m their preparation for qieakmg? 

2. To what extent do the general purposes overlap? Do you 
think the informative speech can be as influential as one that is 
purely persuasive m its purpose? Why? 

3 Should humor be given greater emphasis in serious informa- 
tive and persuasive speeches than it commonly is? Does the humor 
employed by Adlai Stevenson help or hurt his purpose to persuade"^ 

4 Why IS It sometimes difficult to select a specific purpose for a 
speech'!’ What are the guiding pnnciples for makmg it easier? 

5 "What are your reactions to the statement in this chapter that 
a “technically well-constructed speech is not necessanly a good or 
influential one"'? "What are the many "tangible and intangible” 
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qualities of the speaker himself that must be taken into account in 
making the technically perfect speech mfluential? 

6 How might a minister be able to attract an audience but fail 
to keep a congregation? 

7 The validity of a speech as judged in the light of the 
* morning-after ' review was discussed m this chapter What are 
some examples of speeches that fail this test’ll 

8 Is the statement 'The speaker who is seeking primarily 'the 
honor of the thing’ always runs the nsk of paying a price for his 
applause out of all proportion to its worth” more or less applicable 
to college students in a pubhc-speakmg class than to adult speakers 
in community or public hfe'> 

9 Why IS smcenty in a speaker often not enough? How is the 
concept of "moral thoughtfulness” a natural extension of sincerity? 

10 What is meant by "commimity reaction”*!^ Are there ordi- 
nanly enough established "streams of public opinion” so that a 
speaker can find at least one in which to launch his ideas'^ 

FOR WRITING OR SPEAKING PROJECTS 

1 Select a topic which lends itself to informative, persuasive, 
and entertaming speaking and frame a specific purpose for each 
of these general purposes 

2 Write a brief essay on the distmction that should be drawn 
between speeches to convince, to stimulate, and to actuate 

3 Select some speaker for whom you have great respect and 
discuss in a brief speech how you think the ethics of his speakmg 
accord with the principles set forth in this chapter 

4 Make a list of subjects upon which you might speak to your 
speech class and a list of subjects on which it might be wiser for 
you to refrain from speaking 

5 Select a subject and prepare a speech in which you frankly 
accept the fact that the immediate audience reaction may not be 
favorable but in which you show that despite this there is sound 
reason for you to give the speech 

6 Select a subject and prepare a speech in which you state 
briefly how the subject might be adapted to two different "streams” 
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of “community reaction ” Proceed to develop your subject in accord- 
ance with one of them 

7. Speak bnefly on the subject, “Public opinion polls may more 
effectively influence pubhc opinion than measure it ” What rela- 
tionship do you see between this statement and the statement made 
m the chapter that speech purposes overlap^ 



Chapter Seven 


THE SPEAKER'S 
MATERIALS 


T he success or failure of a speech depends primarily on its 
contents As Samuel Johnson said of Edmund Burke, ‘^he 
did not talk from ostentation but because his mind was full '' 
A speech containing solid facts and ideas, warmed by imagination 
and purposefully directed toward the accomplishment of a clear 
and definite purpose, will be valued by an audience regardless of 
defects in the delivery, and barrenness of content is not easily con- 
cealed even behind a splendid fagade of speaking skill 

It IS an offense to the audience for a public speaker to attempt 
to speak when he has nothing to say Hence, it is the responsibility 
of a speaker to fill the time limits of his speech with matenals of 
significance and value It is no less his responsibility to know more 
about his subject than he will be able to present m the short time 
allotted to him This means that in a speaker’s efforts to be sincerely 
authontative he must adopt the '"iceberg technique,” as discussed 
in Chapter 3, so that he can fulfill the obligation expressed fifty 
years ago by an outstanding American speaker. Senator Albert J 
Beveridge "The man or woman who presumes to talk to an audi- 
ence should know more about the subject discussed than anybody 
and everybody m that audience ” 

This apparently formidable task may cause the beginning student 
to fear that speech making is not for him Indeed, such obligations 
will rebuff the student who, because of a natural glibness, has 
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entered a speech class for what he wrongly assumes will be an easy 
credit or the student who expects his speech training to consist of 
a specific number of clear technical rules which will give him a 
magic formula for success Successful speech making inevitably 
requires the acquisition of ideas which must be tested and sup- 
ported If you should doubt that this is necessary, stop to consider 
the task of the minister who twice each Sunday and on many other 
occasions must mspire anew by his fresh, cogent, and d 5 mamic ideas 
and matenals 

There is, of course, a hmit to the versatility of any speaker, not 
all can comprehend equally well all the matenals relevant to any 
given speech topic Very naturally, a freshman student of public 
speakmg will not have the background of experience and reading 
that will be the equipment of the senior or the mature adult To 
feel one’s own madequaaes is not only natural but often a healthy 
sign of what is desired m a potentially fine speaker However, this 
feehng should provide an mcenUve for domg further study, not an 
excuse for doing less 

Many students tend to follow the line of least resistance, to be 
too preoccupied with other exciting and pleasurable activities to 
devote themselves senously to thmking, reading, and relatmg their 
expenences to the topic chosen In short, many qieech students do 
not apply diligent effort to accumulating speech matenals, aUowmg 
themselves to believe that an audience wiU be satisfied with material 
which, on more thorough analysis, is foimd to be tnte, shallow, 
or superfiaal Even the “good becomes the enemy of the best” 
when the student yields to the temptation to be just fair or adequate, 
when he feels that he will pretty well “get by” if he depends 
mightily on the “mspiration of the moment ” Robert M LaFollette, 
near the close of his life and active career as a speaker, said, "I have 
no sympathy with, nor confidence in, the fdilow who pretends that 
he gets the best results on the mspiration of the moment. He may 
have a flash of mental ecstasy while under the mtellectual stress 
of speakmg, but is more likely to have a bram fluke— with a medi- 
ocre result ” 
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SOURCES FOR SPEECH AAATERIALS 

In an age when sources of information are so accessible, a speak- 
er’s opportunities for listening, seeing, and reading readily provide 
him with the ideas, facts, mterpretations, illustrations, examples 
statistical data, and quotations that constitute his speech matenal. 
It IS the systematic gamenng and utih 2 ation of these materials that 
will put content mto his speeches and will enable him, before dif- 
ferent audiences and on vanous occasions, to treat his subjects m 
such a manner as to accomphsh his purposes 

Search for your own ideas and knowledge. The first source 
for the speaker to explore should be himself Whether or not you 
speak about yourself and your personal expenences, you Aould 
reveal strong personal identification with your subject When you 
remember that to speak is to give of yourself, you will accept that 
you must talk about your convictions, your allegiances, and the 
deepest values that you have come to hold You have lived your 
life, have had your own unique expenences, and have amved at 
your set of values They may be immature, barely crystallized, but 
they are yours alone If you often feel that they are not wordi 
expressing, if you fail to accept opportumties to share them, you 
may subsequently hear them expressed by others with, as Ralph 
Waldo Emerson has observed, "an alienated majesty”— that is, you 
may hear others utter as profound truths some ideas which you 
yourself had previously conceived without recognizmg their real 
worth 

What, therefore, are your ideas and thinking about all the many 
subjects which can be developed into topics for your speeches'^ 
What do you know about politics, education, religion, community 
problems, cmc needs, moral values, athletics and sports, cultural 
ideals, the plastic arts, music, great personages of history, and a 
great vanety of other topics^ Frequently ideas about a chosen sub- 
ject come m a flash, and you will have the germ for the develop- 
ment of a ^ech One idea begets another, and, although some 
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fleeting and elementary thoughts have to be discarded, other more 
valuable ones invite further development Often ideas come more 
slowly, and you should not conclude too soon that you have no 
ideas when in reality your nund may be teemmg with them The 
feeling of mental barrenness is often deceptive In looking for a 
tree, one may be pardoned for overloohmg a seed, but the seed 
IS a tree in embryo Ideas are originally embryonic They do not, 
as did Minerva in the Greek myth, spring full-grown from the 
forehead of their creator They commence as simple, unpromising 
single cells It is only by development that they become multi- 
cellular organisms capable of extended examination and expres- 
sion The word idea literally means * mental vision,'* and when a 
person has the expenence of really ‘getting an idea" he has had 
a precious expenence Allow your ideas to germmate, watch them 
grow and alter as you think and ponder, then after awhile examine 
their status m terms of your speech purposes Slow growth is not to 
be despised The experienced speaker who says, ‘1 have been 
thinking about this for a long time," or, ''time and reflection have 
confirmed the wisdom of this point of view" is not speaking tntely 
There is value m those ideas that are not flash concepts but are 
maturely conceived truths valued for their genuine worth 
Engage in conversations, discussions, and interviews. If the 
first admonition to a speaker regarding the gathenng of materials 
and developing of ideas is "Start with yourself," the second one is 
"Turn to the other person " A good way to test and clarify your 
own ideas is to discuss them with others Their strengths will be 
enhanced and their weaknesses will be revealed Robert Barnwell 
Rhett once said that even gossip offers an opportunity to "talk up 
truth, and talk down error " Moreover, you will find that vigorous 
pro and con discussions of vital topics stimulate you to think more 
deeply and more carefully than does solitary reflection You will 
also discover that from conversations and discussions you obtain 
additional important items of information which supplement your 
thinking and of which you might otherwise be unaware 
Of course, it is important that you talk with those people who 
are m the best position to help you To discuss a specific problem 



Speech materials exist everywhere . . . 



The speaker who is alert in his preparation will find speech 
materials everywhere — in his social activities, in his recrea- 
tional reading, even in his physical surroundings The story 
you hear in an evening’s “bull session” may be precisely the 
right illustration for your next speech The magazine article 
you read to fill an idle ten minutes may give you an idea for 
your next speech topic A casual conversation on the library 
steps can be not only a stimulus but also a proving ground for 
speech ideas Try out your next speech theme on a group of 
acquaintances If they resent serving as guinea pigs, blame 
your speech before you blame their impatience Nobody is 
unwilling to listen to something that interests him 
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with a good authonty on the subject is probably the ideal way to 
secure vahd information and interpretations Nevertheless, your 
roommate, your closest neighbor, your family fnends, your mmister, 
a avic leader in the community, and people you know who have 
had expenence with the problem you are thmkmg about may pro- 
vide ideas that will serve to mcrease your qualifications to speak 
on that subject The habit of regularly discussing possible speech 
subjects with others has been the practice of many great speakers 
throughout history. When Charles James Fox, the great eighteendi-' 
century English speaker, said he learned more from his conversa- 
tions with Edmund Burke than from any other source, he was 
testifying to the value of discussion m gathering matenals. In 
discussion you both speak and hsten As you speak you inevitably 
clanfy and crystallize your ideas, as you hsten you also inevitably 
perceive more clearly, add to your store of knowledge, and find 
yourself understanding more completely, so that you can speak with 
greater clanty and purpose A good discussant is on his way to 
becommg a good speaker 

Draw upon your college courses. The engmeenng student 
who told his pubhc-speakmg class how he first learned from a 
teacher that to achieve an imderstandmg of a vacuum tube one can 
start with the simple principle of the water faucet illustrates how 
students can make use of their college courses for speech materials 
All the courses you have and are taking are yours to draw upon for 
your matenals Pubhc-speakmg classes are frequently filled with 
students from many areas of study Hence, the history major will 
hsten with delight to the student of architecture as he discusses the 
use of the flying buttress in Gothic cathedrals The student of for- 
estry has much to tell his classmates about forest conservation, soil 
erosion, tree planting, identification of woods, and how the killing 
of helpful insects may be combated The economics major can draw 
upon his courses to discuss such topics as the effect of reciprocal 
tanffs on national well-bemg and whether the unbalanced budget 
and deficit spending are really dangerous to the national economy 
Science students should learn what people m the field of education 
are studying The point to be emphasized is that you, as a college 
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student enrolled in a variety of courses, should draw upon your 
courses for subjects and materials In so domg you danfy your own 
understanding of what you are leammg through havmg the oppor- 
tunity to explain it to receptive hsteners 
Make use of radio and television broadcasts. An ever-present 
source of qieech materials is the constant stream of radio and tele- 
vision programs available almost wherever we are Speeches of lead- 
mg atizens m all walks of life, the broadcasts of news reporters and 
commentators, and the many forums on whidi discussions and de- 
bates are regularly featured offer a great range of subjects and mate- 
nals Moreover, transcnpts of many of diese broadcasts are available 
for you to read. You can become a subscnber to the pnnted versions 
of many broadcasts for a nommal fee, but evai this is unnecessary 
smce many of them, such as America's Town Meeting of the Atr, 
the University of Chicago Round Tdble, and the Northwestern 
Reviewing Stand, are undoubtedly available m your college library 
Listen to speeches and lectines. College students are in an 
enviable position with regard to the accessibihty of prominent lec 
turers The vaned backgrounds of many speakers who visit the cam- 
pus may be drawn upon to meet the particular needs and mterests of 
students Likewise, on university faculties are distinguished scholars 
and authonties who in and outside of their classrooms frequently 
deliver lectures contammg valuable speech matenal. Also, it has 
been said that the ideal pubhc-speakmg class is a forum for the 
exchange of ideas Speeches by your classmates vwll provoke ideas 
m you and will cause you to want to answer or refute them or to 
approach certain of their subjects from a different pomt of view 
The free lecture on the campus, so often poorly attended by col 
lege students, is frequently the same lecture that people in remote 
and isolated places pay good money to hear These lectures provide 
another source of speech materials. A lecturer may discuss a topic 
that has long been of speaal mterest to you Or, if he is an authonty 
on some national or mtemational subject, you receive the benefit of 
his knowledge in one of these areas Whatever the subject treated, 
you as a listener have the opportunity to acquire ideas which you 
can later incorporate into your speeches 
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Do systematic and worthwhile reading. The declaration ot 
Ralph Waldo Emerson that “Books are the best of things well used, 
abused, among the worst” is worthy of mention m considenng 
speech preparation The ideas gained from reading should, ol 
course, be tested and elaborated by your thought and in discussion 
Too often we rush to the library and turn the pages of one magazme 
after another m hopes that some subject will present itself, if one 
IS found, we take the liberty of so utilizing the wnter’s ideas as to 
offer as our own what is nghtly the matenal of another person The 
student who attempted to pass off as his own matenal prmted m a 
promment newspaper column (which his professor had also read) 
deserved the severe repnmand given him for doing an essentially 
dishonest thmg 

But the uses of reading are infinitely greater than the abuses 
Franas Bacon said, “Reading maketh a full man ” The acquisition 
of the hbrary habit is one of the greatest assets of the speaker A 
good newspaper should be read every day Books, periodicals, re- 
ports, summanes, digests, and reviews are among the great sources 
of matenals for the speaker. When Senator Wayne Morse referred 
to his busy colleagues in the United States Senate as an increasingly 
unread group he was expressmg a tragic fact in the lives of our 
public leaders Indeed, most people read too little, and this, although 
understandable, is inexcusable Books and penodicals devoted to 
science, culture, current events, biography, drama, literature, inter- 
pretations of history and life, which come from the press m ever 
increasing numbers, should be read extensively by all speakers who 
wish to gamer new information and thereby enlarge their honzons 
Speaal interests which we have m life will naturally largely deter- 
mine our selection of readmg matter One should, of course, read 
m his special fields of vocational and cultural interests Neverthe- 
less, by reading a variety of matenals die speaker may avoid becom- 
mg so ^eciahzed that he fails to acquire the quantity of information 
and ideas which his speeches will require. 

The habit of persistent, selective, and discnminatmg reading will 
stimulate your own growth as a speaker Sometimes you may do 
nothmg more than browse in the reading room of a library, again. 
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you will find a choice book which you may read for days with de- 
light and enthusiasm As you read for speech materials as well as 
for interest and enjoyment, you will nearly always discover that 
your reading becomes increasingly profitable Reading will make the 
fuller man and thereby enable you to become the readier man in 
your speaking 

Make use of Kbrary reference materials. Certain standard 
reference lists are in every good college library, although a given 
book or penodical may not be readily available These sources can 
be used for condensed factual information and for substantial mate- 
nal on almost every conceivable subject A complete list would be 
too lengthy to provide here, but all of the following are sources with 
which you should be familiar 


Indexes 

The card catalogue in your library This index has a listing by 
author, title, and subject of all the books m your library 
Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature, 1900 to date These cumu- 
lative indexes list articles published in popular magazines by 
author, title, and subject 

New York Tunes Index, 1913 to date This work lists alphabetically 
by subject the news stories published in the New York Tones 
United States Catalog Books in pnnt in 1928 
Cumulative Book Index, with supplements These volumes list 
every book published in the United States and Great Britain 
according to author, title, and subject 
Book Review Digest, 1905 to date These volumes of selected book 
reviews give cntical commentaries on outstanding books pub- 
lished in the United States 

Basic Reference Works 

Encyclofedia Americana 
Encyclopaedia Bntanmca 
Who's Who m America 
Who's Who in American Education 
American Men of Science 

The World Almanac and Book of Facts, 1868 to date 
Yearbook of Agriculture, 1894 to date 
Catholic Encyclopedia, 1913 
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Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, 1939 
American Lahor Year Book, 1916 to date 
American Business Practice, 1933, 12vols 
Familiar Quotations by John Bartlett, 12th ed , 1948 
Encyclopaedia of the Socid Sciences, 1930-1935, 15 vols 
Dictionary of American Biography, 1928-1937, 21 vols 
Commercial Atlas, 1870 to date 

Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, new ed 1928, 7 vols 
Who*s Who This volume consists pnncipally of sketches of living 
Enghshmen 

Dictionary of National Biography, 63 vols. These volumes provide 
information on prominent Enghshmen who died prior to 1900 
Cambridge History of English Literature, 1907-1916, 18 vols 
Cambridge History of American Literature, 1916, 4 vols 

Sources on Current Topics 

Reference Shelf senes 
Public AflFairs pamphlets 
Headline Pamphlets 

University of Chicago Round Table of the Air pamphlets 
Town Meeting of the Air pamphlets 
Intercollegiate Delates 
Debaters’ Annual 

Current magazines and newspapers such as the New York Times, 
Christian Science Monitor, Time, Newsweek, U S News and 
World Report, Vital Speeches of the Day, Look, Life, Holiday, 
Harper's Magazine, Atlantic Monthly 

When one recognizes the availability of a vast number of facts 
provided in clearly organized and alphabetical order m such works 
as those listed above, there seems to be little excuse for the speaker 
who satisfies himself with a thin, superficial conglomeration or for 
the speaker who abandons a promising subject with the excuse 
don't know enough . " Facts in abundance— specific, depend 
able, exact— are ready, waitmg to be used 

Cautions in Using Sources. Notwithstanding all that has been 
said about the sources of speech materials and the necessity of your 
turning to them, certam cautions must be presented. Mention was 
made of the student who dishonestly presented as his own the mate- 
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nals of a newspaper columnist In other words, he was guilty of 
plagiarizing, which is literary robbery A speaker has very definite 
moral and intellectual obligations when he mcorporates into his 
speeches any materials gathered from sources other than himself 
The following should be guides and imperative considerations for 
you to follow 

1 Give credit where credit is due If you state ideas acquired 
from another person, tell the audience to whom you are indebted 
If you quote from a specific source, you must cite the exact source 
of your quotation There is no alternative, if you would be honest, 
than to credit the source— be it a person, a report, or whatever you 
have drawn upon 

2 Be accurate The sin of quoting out of context, of distorting 
matenals to suit your own purposes, or of making inaccurate infer- 
ences from the sources you are using must be constantly guarded 
against What really did you hear, read, or see? Are you quoting 
accurately and precisely^ In good conscience, you must answer these 
questions and see that your speech is free of all misrepresentations, 
either deliberate or resulting from too-hasty decisions. 

3 Integrate the matenals chosen with your own ideas If you 
start with the determination to base your speech on your own ideas 
rather than simply on ideas acquired from sources consulted, you 
will then be in a position to utilize secondary matenal to supplement 
and strengthen your speech For example, as you state a point which 
you wish your audience to accept, you can then show how certain 
authonties, statistics, or specific research data support your point 
Again, the conclusion of a given speech should summarize your own 
ideas, although you may quote a poet or essayist who you feel has 
expressed the same idea more apdy than you could Consider at all 
times and at every stage of your speech how you can integrate all 
your materials to gam the maximum effectiveness 

4 Balance your sources A speaker who reads but one source or 
draws his information from a single authority has not fulfilled his 
obligations with respect to his subject or his audience Just as one^s 
ovm ideas are frequently not adequate for a speech unless they are 
supplemented by other sources, a single source, even if it is a good 
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one, may not suffice The source may be interesting and highly 
authoritative, but standing alone it causes the listener to respond, 
'That may be true, but what do others have to say about it ” More- 
over, one writer, magazine, or newspaper often gives only a part of 
the truth or story, and additional sources are needed to present other 
phases as well as different interpretations of the topic In treating 
most problems the support of a variety of authorities is always pref- 
erable to that of one or two 

5 Adapt your sources to your audience This does not mean that 
you should pamper your audience's prejudices Although the pri- 
mary principle is to present what is true, you must also recognize 
that an audience will be antagonistic to even the soundest proof 
drawn from a source to which it is hostile (as Frenchmen, for ex- 
ample, will probably respond negatively to the political ideas of a 
German general), whereas it may be readily influenced by the same 
materials if drawn from another source This is often a delicate 
problem and should cause you to think constantly of the values of 
your matenals with respect to any given audience 


BUILDING THE SPEECH FILE 

By your industry and effort as well as by a sensitive awareness of 
all the subjects about which you think, talk, hear, and read, you 
will be supplied with materials for your speeches Cultivate and en- 
large these subjects and ideas so that you will have an ever- 
expanding fund of concepts, convictions, and points of view All 
your matenals will aid you in the choice of your subjects and pur- 
poses, from them you can select a topic that can be welded into a 
specific speech for a given occasion The plight of many students 
who say they cannot find a subject for a speech or who disappoint 
their classmates and instructor by their shallow treatment of a sub- 
stantial subiect can be readily overcome by efforts expended in 
assembling in one place the matenals which are needed for an 
excellent speech 



A speech is being made . . . 



Every speech must be made long before it is delivered, and 
much speech preparation requires the cooperative efforts of 
several people Debate, of course, involves a pooling and allo- 
cation of ideas and a careful planning of strategy Panel dis- 
cussions require coordination among the speakers to prevent 
duplication or conflict of ideas Even individual speakers who 
have nothing more in common than the fact that they are all 
scheduled to speak at the same class meeting can improve 
their respective speeches by linking them into a unified whole 
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Techniques of Recording. A notebook is standard equipment 
of the college student In it are recorded the most important items 
from lectures you hear and the books you read Many of these very 
Items may be used as materials for many of your speeches More 
specifically, a section of your notebook should be reserved for youi 
course in public speaking and for the recording of speech matenals 
drawn from other sources Possibly you prefer some other recording 
method One of the best is to develop a card index file A few small 
cards of uniform size, which you carry with you at all times and 
upon which you record matenals of many kinds, can be inserted 
into selected categories in your permanent file Your memory, good 
as It may be, is not sure enough to enable you to remember pre 
asely what you heard or read two weeks or more ago Perhaps the 
method of recording is relatively unimportant, what is important 
IS that you should devise one suitable to yourself, so that you will 
have the materials you glean readily available for use in your 
speeches 

Suggested Categories for Recording. We have just stressed 
that you should be certain that your recorded matenals are organ- 
ized for ready use Thus, your recordings should not be a disorgan- 
ized conglomeration of all the notes you have jotted down Doubt- 
less other categones will suggest themselves as you develop 
systematic recordings or note taking, but the following suggestions 
for classification, although not all-mclusive, may be of practical 
service to you, especially in the beginning 

1 Make listings of topics or subjects which you might develop 
into speeches Often an event which you observe gives you an idea 
that you feel you would like to develop into a speech Jot down your 
idea at once, you have thus begun your file of topics Soon the 
three or four which you have accumulated will grow into twenty- 
five or more. Some topics vnll be discarded after thought and reflec- 
tion as unsuitable, but others will be retained as you continue to 
add new ones You will be surprised to find how your file of topics 
will grow When you consult it from time to time m anticipation of 
successive speaking assignments, you will find it a valuable source 
of ideas. 
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2 Make recordings of significant facts Items of information, 
valuable facts per se, are indispensable in speech making You 
should make a selective recordmg of them, particularly when they 
have a bearing upon specific speech topics you are in the process of 
developing Sometimes they are of a statistical nature, again they 
may include or be associated with historic dates, events, incidents, 
or subjects of current interest Facts are interesting in and of them 
selves, and they are especially mterestmg when they are highly 
relevant to the purpose and content of a given speech You inevita- 
bly hear and read facts of one kind or another that you were never 
aware of before You may be entirely justified in feeling that others 
like yourself, do not know of them either If a fact or item of infor- 
mation stnkes you as important and as worth remembering, you 
should lot It down and file it for future use 

3 Record striking and significant ideas Occasionally, you are 
struck with the power and force of an idea It may be a different 
and unique expression of familiar thought, or it may be a powerful 
new concept that you have encountered for the first time Obvi 
ously, either should be recorded in your files The very act of re 
cording it will plant the idea more firmly in your mind and will 
cause you to weigh and contemplate its worth It may lose some of 
Its significance after a time or may prove less vital than you first 
thought, but It may, on the other hand, grow in importance and in 
turn stimulate other ideas, which will become the essence of more 
than one good speech New ideas are so infrequently encountered 
that when the speaker acquires one he should regard it as a precious 
possession, to be recorded and filed for use 

4 Record examples, illustrations, and specific instances Inci- 
dents and examples often provide the highlights of a speech You 
need to have a growing fund of them They serve to make vital, 
concrete, and picturesque material that might otherwise be abstract 
and even uninteresting Concrete compansons and contrasts, an apt 
example, or a fresh analogy are needed for practically every good 
speech, especially for relatively long ones Your file of examples will 
serve you well indeed on many occasions The best speakers have 
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such a file, and one is needed especially by the beginning student 
of speaking 

5 Record choice quotations and provocative sayings In spite of 
your best efforts at wording your ideas, you will sometimes find that 
another— an essayist, a poet, or another speaker— has said it better or 
has coined a truly fine literary gem which will epitomize what you 
wish to say. Shakespeare, the Bible, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
many other great writers and speakers have embodied ideas in ex 
pressions which you may want to quote in many a speech Whether 
your quotations are epigrams, aphonsms, figures of speech, or poetic 
phrasings, they make significant supplements to your own words 
and are, in the statement of Francis Bacon, like little 'salt pits'' 
which you may "extract salt out of, and sprinkle it where you 
will " 

6 Record jokes and humorous anecdotes In many speaking situ- 
ations jokes and humorous anecdotes have a place Listen to or read 
a speech by Alben W Barkley or Adlai Stevenson if you doubt the 
helpful place of appropnate humor You often read or hear good 
jokes— and generally forget them If recorded, you will find them of 
value for many of your speeches 

7 Record human interest stones Audiences welcome stones of 
extraordinary courage, sacnfice, and virtue As a reader and ob- 
server, you have many opportunities to acquire a store of them for 
your files While they may serve a purpose in almost any kind of 
speech you deliver, they are especially fitting in speeches to stimu- 
late or inspire 


TESTING YOUR IDEAS 

In the opening section of this chapter the first suggestion made in 
regard to sources for speech matenals was to use your own ideas and 
knowledge It was emphasized that every speaker must start with 
himself In a very real sense, that is where he must also end The 
chief reason for reading and investigating is to clarify, correct, and 
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develop your own ideas Unless you have ideas and continue to 
acquire new ones, all the recordings m your speech file will serve 
no useful purpose The ancient injunction that one should not 
try to grow figs from thistles is unquestionably applicable to speech 
making Smce your success as a speaker will depend on the worth 
and significance of your own ideas, it is essential that you con- 
tinually organize and develop them as you gather matenals and 
prepare your speeches 

‘‘True greatness lies in being, not m seeming,” wrote Shake- 
speare, and the statement applies with particular pertinence to the 
ideas you select and labor to develop in your speeches How good 
are they, after all, when you reflect and take time to examine them 
in the light of calm analysis'^^ Some enthusiastically garnered ideas 
may be found to be invalid upon close mspection Other ideas 
which may have seemed commonplace or unpromismg at first, grow 
in weight and value as they are developed and analyzed 

To the casual eye, a rhinestone looks like a diamond Cheap mer- 
chandise IS frequently given a polish which makes it more attractive 
at first glance than articles of substantial worth, and trained buyers, 
who can accurately appraise the value of an article, are less likely 
to be misled than are inexperienced purchasers In making any ex- 
amination, the first essential is to know what standards to apply 
This is as true in evaluating ideas as it is m purchasing jewelry One 
can be misled by shoddy thoughts as well as by shoddy goods 

Therefore, an idea which you have tentatively selected as a basis 
upon which to prepare a speech should be subjected to the follow- 
ing four test questions 

1 Does the tdea present you with a challenge, a douht, a ques- 
tion, or a prohlemP 

To be worthy of development an idea should startle you out of 
your placidity and make you doubt the soundness of some of your 
previous opinions Or it should defy an easy and immediate accept- 
ance by raising questions that you find difficult to answer Mystery 
leads to investigation, complacency and dogmatism smother the 
germs of thought It may seem unfortunate that one of the first 
requirements of a speech idea is that it must cause you trouble If 
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you are not troubled by a new idea, the idea is probably either plati- 
tudinous or superficial. 

If the imphcations of your idea are self-evident— if it carries on 
Its back the answer to every question and the solution for every 
problem which it presents — ^letit pass undisturbed out of your mmd 
It will probably not be useful But, if the idea is puzzling or chal- 
lenging, if It poses unanswered questions, or if it presents an enig- 
matic problem, it meets the first reqiurement for a good idea In its 
challenge, in your doubts about it, m the questions and problems it 
suggests lies a field worth exploring Seize upon the idea, wnte it 
down, and prepare to submit it to the following further tests 

2 Is the tdea of sufficient sigmficcmce to merit expenditure of 
your own time in developing it and the time of others in considering 
your presentation of it? 

Is It of any practical consequence whether it is true'? Are the facts 
on which It IS based interesting, stimulating, or enlightening'? Does 
anyone care about the answers to its questions or the solutions to its 
problems? Will the subject repay your trouble m analyzing it, inves 
tigating, interpreting, and integrating the facts that may support it? 
Will your work on the topic lead you mto useful and stimulating 
reading and meditation? 

If your problem is really vital, it is probable that its solution has 
already been sought by many, and others may have found solutions 
more satisfactory than yours Perhaps your own solution will have 
little objective value In that case, it is doubly important that your 
very search shall have value in itself, providing you with new infor 
mation and stimulating your thinking along significant lines Some- 
times It IS not only the goal we reach that is important, but also the 
satisfactions and learning achieved along the way The second test, 
then, to which your idea should be subjected is this Does it have 
sufiBcient significance to you and your prospective audience to jus 
tify the time and trouble you will have to spend on it? 

3 Does your idea affect you with a feeling of uneasiness arising 
out of a need for answers to the questions, for solutions to the prob- 
lems, It raises? 

It IS necessary to have or to develop a real concern for your idea 
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before you can make it of real concern to your audience, or before 
you yourself can work on it with genume interest But you may 
have to work for and cultivate this personal interest, as you have to 
work at other phases of ideational development If an idea really 
contams a personal challenge and also has objective significance, 
you can be very certam that it contams the germ of personal 
concern and mterest for your audience In this sense the third test 
question carries withm itself the first two 

It IS a famihar fact that the deeper we delve into a significant sub- 
ject (whether a biddmg problem in bndge or an idea for a speech) 
the more mterestmg it will become Best for development are cer- 
tainly those ideas that have been sown deep m the mmd as the re 
suit of long experience Old enthusiasms and long-contmued mter- 
ests jneld the most abundant harvests But your mind should not be 
allowed to become a closed corporation, shutting out all new inter- 
ests Our mquinng curiosity normally expands continuously m 
scope, and we develop mterests today that were formerly beyond our 
remotest thought This process of normal, healthy mental develop- 
ment should be encouraged. Our thinkmg shijiuld be cosmopolitan, 
not provmaal 

You should discard the childish habit of clmgmg with homesick 
longmg to old famihar thoughts "I take all knowledge to be my 
provmce,” wrote the young Franas Bacon to hiS uncle. Lord Bur- 
leigh, in 1592 “There is no mformation that I would not rather 
have than lack,” Dr Samuel Johnson told Boswell Such generous 
receptivity of irand should be cultivated by all as providing one of 
the primary requisites of nchness of fhmkmg The mind that simply 
feeds upon itself will suffer from malnutrition 

4 Is your speech idea specific and. limited enough to permit it to 
he clearly and precisely expressed? 

Sometimes our minds delight m playmg with the inexpressible 
We find ourselves saying, “I just can’t explain what I mean, but 
. ” If you can’t explain what you mean, you don’t know what 

you mean If your thoughts he too deep for expression, allow them 
to remain imexpressed rather than express them mcoherendy Cer- 
tainly, an idea that cannot be adequately expressed has no value for 
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speech, which is expression It is true that everyone has mental 
depths which no one but himself can plumb In a sense, we are all 
Robinson Crusoes, dwelling alone on our islands of thought, never 
entirely understood by our fellows or even by ourselves And it is 
partly true that every individual is a diamond in the rough, that his 
potential intellectual brightness is greater than is apparent This is 
what Joseph Addison, the eighteenth-century English essayist and 
statesman, meant when he explained his conversational limitations 
by saying he had only sixpence m his pockets but could draw for a 
thousand pounds Everyone has had the experience of struggling to 
express ideas that simply would not take form Perhaps the un- 
expressed ideas in your mind have more value than those that are 
expressed 

But when you are searching for speech ideas, your only legitimate 
concern is with those that you can express Ideas with vague out- 
lines and incoherent implications must be clarified or discarded To 
avoid fuzziness in thinking, to avoid talking around a subject with- 
out ever quite coming to the point, to avoid confusion in expression, 
you must pin down your idea as firmly as though it were a specimen 
on a zoologist^s work table In other words, it must be definitely 
phrased Only as an idea is clearly expressed does it become a satis- 
factory starting point for a speech So long as it remains inexpressi- 
ble, It must remain m your sole possession, not to be passed on to 
others Your job as a ^eaker is to find ideas that may, by your 
phrasing of them, be passed on to the thinking of your audience 

The four tests discussed above have been placed at the close of 
this chapter for the purpose of guiding you in the intricate task of 
finding and evaluating ideas for your speeches They will have an 
important beanng, also, on your choice and selection of materials 
for the analysis, treatment, and ultimate development and expres- 
sion of your ideas As you anticipate your successive class speeches 
and, later, the speeches you may give in your professional and social 
life, let the tests we have outlined serve to stimulate and guide you 
in channels that will enable you to formulate and express the best 
ideas of which you are capable The application of the four tests 
must be practiced and learned if you are to develop communicable 
ideas 
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CONCLUSION 

You must recognize frankly that the first test to apply to a speech 
IS the value of its contents— the ideas, facts, quotations, anecdotes, 
and human interest stones of which it is composed Ideas must 
come, first of all, from within the speaker, but he should also turn 
to other sources The sources noted m this chapter— discussions, 
college courses, radio and television broadcasts, speeches and lec 
tures, readings, and library reference matenals— are among the best 
By exploiting these sources, you will find matenals to supplement 
and enlarge your old ideas and to stimulate the development of new 
ones In using secondary sources, however, your own integrity and 
accuracy require that you observe specific cautions The use of sys- 
tematic recordings, with selected categones for filing your ideas and 
materials, has also been stressed as a means of preserving the best 
materials you encoimter for your speeches 

The chief point of emphasis m this chapter, however, has been 
that there is no substitute for the speakers own ideas These ideas 
need to be enlarged, supported, and supplemented through research, 
but, in the last analysis, all research depends upon them and is sub 
servient to them Whether your ideas are old or new, active or 
dormant, transitory or permanent, concrete or abstract, they must 
be tested by the best means at your disposal. The four tests pre- 
sented for evaluating speech ideas should be applied not only to the 
limited number of speeches you make m your speech course but 
to all the speeches you vnll deliver and hear throughout your life 


EXERCISES 


FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

1 What kind of speech preparation does the "iceberg technique” 
imply? 

2 How should you relate your own thmking on a problem to 
outside sources of information on it"^ 
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3 What sources of speech ideas can you think of besides those 
discussed in this chapter^ 

4 What is meant by “the sm of quoting out of context”^ Cite 
examples of mstances in which you think this was done 

5. How can a speaker mamtain common ground without pam- 
pering the audience s prejudices^ 

6 Do you agree with this statement made m this chapter “If 
the implications of your idea are self-evident . it will probably 
not be useful”'? What point is mtended'? In what ways might you 
modify this judgment'? 

7 Are the tests for ideas discussed m this chapter realistic m 
terms of your own experience? What are the tests for reliability of 
any sources used? 

FOR WRITING OR SPEAKING PROJECTS 

1. State bnefly some new idea you have had recently Has it 
grown or dimmished in significance as you have pondered it? 

2 State an idea you have discussed with another person and 
relate what happened to your thmkmg as a result of the discussion 

3 Give examples of facts learned m your classrooms or reading 
which you would hke to mcorporate m speeches. 

4 Make a list of radio and television programs useful as sources 
for ^eech ideas 

5 Cite an example of a speech you have heard m which the 
speaker failed to credit the source of some of his materials 

6 Give a brief speech or vrote a bnef essay on the way m which 
one of your ideas developed, tracmg it back to its first entry into 
your mmd, if you can. 

7 Speak bnefly to the class on the theme “The mind that simply 
feeds upon itself -will suffer from malnutrition ” 

8. Fmd an example of what you consider “fuz 2 y thinking” on 
some contemporary issue Explam what is wrong with the thought 
processes, and restate the point of view with greater clanty and 
meanmgfulness 

9. In the preparation of your next ^eech, make a hst of the 
vanous types of sources from whidi you have gathered matenal 



Chapter Eight 


ORGANIZING THE 
SPEECH 


T wo MEN were returning home after listening to a speech 
One said to the other, 'What were the speaker s main 
points'^'* The other replied, 'Tm not sure, but I made seven 
for him ** In these remarks were couched two salient cnticisms 
first, that seven mam points are too many for a speech, and second, 
the speech was so lacking in essential organization that at least one 
listener did not comprehend any clear pattern of mam ideas at all 
The responsibility for organizing every speech you deliver— of 
ensuring that your speech has an introduction, a body or discussion, 
and a conclusion, ^vith every part characterized by a well-knit 
pattern of mam ideas and subsidiary ideas— is an essential part of 
your preparation If we propose to build a house, we employ an 
architect to design it and make blueprmts Rooms, closets, porches, 
entrances, and exits are planned for orderly living The contractor 
follows the architects bluepnnts and presents the owner with a 
completed house What the architect's blueprints are to the con- 
tractor, the speech outline is to the speaker If the speaker will 
take time and care to organize and structure his speeches, he will, 
whether young or old, make two important contnbutions one to 
the welfare and benefit of the listeners and the other to the welfare 
and benefit of himself 

THE BENEFIT OF THE LISTENER All Speaking should be intended 
for the benefit of those who listen It is unfair to an audience for 
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a speaker to discuss a subject m such a disorganized manner that 
he makes it difficult for his hearers to comprehend the mam and 
subordinate ideas and to see the relationships between them and 
such supportmg matenals as illustrations, specific facts or statistical 
data, anecdotes, or quotations We all know the significance of the 
oft-quoted remark of being unable to see the forest for the trees 
To present a speech m which the matenals are disorganized, unre- 
lated, merely a “crazy-quilt,” so that any hstener tends to lose 
connections— or worse still, fails to see any at all— is to impose an 
undue burden upon the listener Understandmg of a speech de- 
pends upon perceivmg relationships among its vanous elements 
and IS best achieved when the major and imnor pomts that the 
speaker presents are synthesized and related for the best and most 
pleasant listenmg and comprehension Chapter 6 stressed the im- 
portance of a speafic purpose m every speech, by which the speaker 
directs the audience to the speafic response he desires The speaker 
has no surer means of accomplishmg the goal of his specific purpose 
than by the most careful ordermg of his entire speech, from the 
first mam point to the last subdivision 

THE BENEFIT OF THE SPEAKER The hazards of failure are too 
great for anyone to attempt the discussion of a problem without 
havmg drafted a plan Coudine) for what he wants to do We may 
think that we can arrange our thoughts as we go along or that the 
speech elements we know to be essential will be recalled and stated 
at the nght time and place m the speech, but the risk is very great 
that, unless the speaker has planned carefully, such will not be the 
case The remark that the best speeches are often made on the 
way home from the meeting is testimony that after many a speech 
effort the speaker finds himself recallmg some of his choice mate- 
nals which he failed to present or of utterances which might have 
been improved 

There is no greater contribution to the speaker's confidence and 
feeling of assurance than that provided by his knowledge that his 
matenals have been assembled and arranged so that he can move 
from the beginning to the end of his speech in a systematic and 
orderly manner When we recognize that the very process of organ- 
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izmg and arranging an outline on sheets of paper or cards helps 
to plant the arrangement in mmd and thereby relates the materials 
directly to the speaker s thought processes, we perceive the primary 
purpose of this stage of his preparation In short, the antidote to 
the ramblmg, incoherent speech is for the speaker to organize his 
speeches in order to ensure his own success 


SELECTING THE AAAIN IDEAS 

The point was stressed m Chapter 6 that every speech should 
be characterized by a concentrated effort to carry out a specific 
purpose or goal You will recall that Chapter 7 presented a senes 
of questions for testing the worth of ideas. You must now consider 
the pnnciples that govern the selection and arrangement of mam 
ideas for any speech After a speaker has decided upon his specific 
purpose, he should ask himself What mam, chief, or haste points 
do I wish to make which will be essential to accomplishing this 
purpose*^ These points will constitute the body of his speech, and 
upon them will rest his success in accomplishing his specific 
purpose 

To break down your purpose mto the mam points on which you 
will build your speech is not so simple as cutting a pie into a given 
number of pieces A speaker s mind is usually filled with many 
thoughts about the subject At first, they tend to be incoherent, 
irrelevant, and probably too numerous Ideas, facts, and random 
thoughts have to be analyzed and then coordinated or subordinated 
mto the framework of essential mam ideas that will best accomplish 
the purpose of the speech This process requires a continuous and 
diligent examination of the purpose of the speech in order to dis- 
cover what its elements are and how they can be used as mam 
points for the given audience the speaker may be addressing 

Suppose you are planning a speech to a Kiwanis Club concerning 
observations made dunng a pleasure tour of Europe Your mind 
is filled with a great variety of things you have seen, about which 
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you have clear convictions and feelings. How much of this matenal 
can be mcorporated mto a fifteen-mmute speech? Can you mdude 
discussion of the social customs of the French as compared with 
those of the Dutch, how the underpnvileged live m Italy, the 
extent of communism m Italy and France, country life m England 
as you observed it, or the places of entertainment m Pans? Obvi- 
ously you could not hope to treat aU these subjects m a bnef speech 
Moreover, you may have the task of deadmg whether your speech 
IS to be purely mformative, whether it will be persuasive by appeal- 
mg for money to be sent to the destitute or by advocating specific 
measures for achievmg peace m Europe, or whether you ivill merely 
entertam your audience with an account of some humorous or 
dehghtful aspects of your tap These and other problems are yours 
to resolve as you contemplate the organization of your speech 
The following suggestions, which may be applied to any speech, 
are designed to help you resolve such problems 

In general, the mam ideas should 

1 Accomplish the specific purpose 

2 Be few in number Ctwo to four) 

3 Be selected m relation to the length and type of speech 

4 Be arranged effectively. 

In relation to himself, the speaker should consider 

5 His knowledge of the subject 

6 His degree of conviction and range of feelings 

7 His accumulated matenals of support and evidence 
In relation to the audience, the qieaker should consider 

8 Its knowledge of the subject 

9 Its interest m the subject 

10 Its attitude toward the purpose. 

As has been said, the most important factor mfluencmg the 
selection of the main ideas is the specific purpose of the speech, 
for everything you say or do should relate to it The first basic rule 
of arrangement is, therefore, that every mam idea must help directly 
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to accomplish the specific purpose All your mam ideas must com- 
bme to lead your audience to full imderstanding or acceptance of 
your specific purpose. By this rule you can determine whether you 
have properly worded and selected the main ideas 

Mam ideas should be few m number This is true even for 
lengthy or extended addresses Common errors of inexpenenced 
speakers are to include too many mam ideas in a speech and to 
confuse mam ideas with subordmate ideas and supporting evidence 
The speaker should sift his thoughts and matenals m order to 
group his ideas into the major points, which should not number 
more than two to four There is no ngid rule regarding the number 
of major points, but a speech with more than four would probably 
be difficult for the audience to follow and remember and would 
mdicate that the speaker has failed to group and synthesize his 
thoughts and matenals 

In the speech about your tnp to Europe, let us say that your 
final decision is to convey to your audience some of your firsthand 
observations You spent a good deal of time m Pans visiting various 
places of entertainment and you have a good recollection of where 
you have been and what you have seen Perhaps you have brought 
back such matenals as restaurant menus and night-club programs, 
this leads you to recall that the audience will be attending their 
regular weekly luncheon, at which their minds will be on good 
food and entertainment Thus you arnve at a specific purpose to 
inform the audience of entertainment facilities m Pans during the 
summer of 1954 You start by putting down many ideas that occur 
to you the floor show at the Lido night club, the sidewalk caf^s, 
the parks, the Comedte Frangcnse, the Falxes Berg^re, the Opera 
House, the museums, the Montmartre distnct, the tours of the city 
Then It occurs to you that this is not a very coherent list— it includes 
general ideas and specific examples, not all of it would interest 
the audience, you do not know enough about all these subjects and 
you could not cover them all in fifteen minutes 

But if you analyze these ideas for your speech in relation to the 
considerations listed above, you might arnve at these mam ideas 
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Specific purpose To inform members of the Kiwams Club about en 
tertainment in Pans m the summer of 1954 

Mmn ideas 

I There are many places of interest in the city 
II Restaurants combine good service and excellent food 

III Theaters have unusual programs 

IV Night clubs feature spectacular dancers 

Giving further consideration to your audience, you might con- 
clude that their dominant interest is in the night life of Pans, which 
conclusion then leads you to this more limited statement of purpose 
and mam ideas 

Specific purpose To tell the members of the Kiwams Club what 
night life in Pans was like in the summer of 1954 

Main ideas 

I Night clubs have a distincdy sophisticated character 
II Theaters feature vaudeville, burlesque, and musical comedy 

After you have delivered your Kiwams Club speech, the mmister 
of your church asks you to speak at a social meeting of the congre- 
gation Your specific purpose and selection of mam ideas for such a 
meetmg will obviously be different and might be as follows 

Specific purpose To tell the members of the congregation how some 
of the histoncal places of interest in Pans look to an American 

Mean ideas 

I Personal observations on some historical cathedrals 

II A tnp up the Eiffel Tower 

III Paintings of interest in the Louvre. 

Agam, you may be trying to persuade members of your com- 
munity dramatics group to mcorporate some of the features of the 
French theater in the new bulling being planned for your city 

Specific purpose To convince members of the local dramatics group 
that the French theater has advantages which should be incor- 
porated m the new buildmg in our community 

Mam ideas 

I American theater stages have definite hmitations 

II Theaters of Pans have very unusual scenic facilities 

III We can incorporate the French features to our advantage 
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By carefully selecting, analyzing, wording, and arranging youi 
main ideas, you use them as basic points in the structure of the 
speech and the achievement of the speech purpose The develop- 
ment of subordinate points and materials to support these mam 
ideas will, in turn, complete your preparation of ie substance that 
you want to use In Chapter 9 you will find a discussion of the 
various kinds of supporting materials that may be used for the 
development of your ideas The section of the present chapter 
entitled ''Outlining the Speech” presents examples of subordinate 
points which may be used to support, clarify, or develop the mam 
ideas 


PHRASING THE TITLE 

Tides of speeches are useful m catching and focusing the interest 
of the audience, m indicating to the audience the general subject 
of the speech, and in crystallizing for the speaker the chief points 
he wants to make or the mood he wants to establish In general, 
the following rules for formulating speech titles should be observed 

1 Be brief "Acres of Diamonds” is better than "Opportunities 
to Achieve Success Are Often Found Close to Home ” 

2 Be clear and definitive In addition to arousmg the curiosity 
of listeners, the title should help the listener to anticipate the sub- 
ject to be discussed and to recall m summary the speaker s mam 
theme Although the tide should usually reveal the general subject 
of the speech, the titles of some speeches, as of a persuasive speech 
with whose mam purpose the audience may be in disagreement, 
may tactfully be stated in rather general terms In a speech to a 
labor union group advocating more control of unions, a title such as 
"Let's Control Labor Unions More Forcefully” would antagonize 
the group The title, "Should Labor Be Controlled'^^” would prob- 
ably be better 

3 Attract attention "A Pliable Hobby” would doubtless mtngue 
an audience more than "How to Make a Cane-Bottom Chair”, "The 
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Wheel T urns ” sounds more mteresting than “There is a Tendency 
for Events and Situations to Recur” In usmg this pnnaple of 
attractmg attention, try also to keep m mmd the pnnaple of danty 
and definitiveness. 

4 Be suggestive. Such a title as ‘Terror m Test Tubes” suggests 
to the listeners that they will probably hear a talk about expen- 
mentation m development of deadly weapons, but, smce it ohhqudy 
suggests rather than precisely descnbes the subject, the curiosity 
of the listeners is sharpened 

5 Be imaginative “Why Join a Fraternity?” is bnef, descnptive, 
and may well attract the attention of listeners who are especially 
mterested in the subject However, its flatness suggests that the 
speaker and hence the speech may not be very imagmative This 
mitial impression would be avoided by a livelier title such as, 
“A Houseful of Brothers ” 

A good title is especially useful if a speech is bemg advertised 
in advance with the objective of attractmg a large audience, and, 
even if it is not advertised, it serves to win a favorable mitial im- 
pression for the speaker when it is annoimced by the chairman 
who mtroduces him Moreover, many speakers find that the early 
phrasmg of a good title actually helps them to brmg dieir own 
ideas mto sharper focus while they are prepanng the speech 
This is why phrasmg the tide ments your attention immediately 
after you have selected the mam ideas 


THE PAHERN OF ORGANIZATION 

All speeches must begm, must be developed in accordance with 
a plan, and must end This is not to say that arbitrary and uniform 
rules of step-by-step development apply to all speeches Vanety in 
orgamzational procedures has a place m qieech making, as it does 
m most creative endeavors There are certam patterns and prm- 
aples, however, that can be generally applied Traditionally, writers 
m pubhc speaking have tended to refer to the parts of a speech 
as die mtroduction, the body (or discussion), and the conclusion 
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To think oi the parts of a speech only in these terms is to attach 
to the speech development labels which may have little real sig 
nificance to a given speech as it is actually developed and delivered 
The real question is What is this part of the speech doing to 
achieve the specific purpose or goal of the speaker with this specific 
audience^ 

This raises the question of how, m view of the speaker's desire 
to accomplish his purpose, he can determine what the thought 
process of an audience is while hstenmg to a speech John Dewey, 
in his book Haw We Thtnk, made a significant contribution to an 
understandmg of this question when he analyzed the normal human 
thought process in terms of the follovwng sequence pattern (1) 
Our attention is drawn or directed toward a situation or condition 
m society (2) The situation or condition gradually appears to us 
as a prohlem Whether this problem is large or small, dormant or 
active, our normal pattern of thinking leads us to mvestigate its 
ongin, Its causes, its present manifestations, and its importance 
(3) We next weigh, consider, and apply to the problem a number 
of possthle solutiam (4) We then hypothesize the most satisfactory 
solution (5) This, in turn, must be translated into flctjan—not 
necessanly physical action, but some kind of decision or future 
thinking in relation to the solution of the problem 

The problem need not be one that requires specific correction 
or the application of a solution Sometimes it requires of us merely 
an awareness of our lack of knowledge on a specific subject, which 
is translated into a desire for information, which, in turn, may be 
satisfied by obtaining the mformation Thus, the ^^solution" is really 
the '"satisfaction” in our minds that we now have the information 
and can use it Appl37ing this sequence of problem solving in his 
book Principles and Types of Speech, Professor Alan H Monroe 
has developed, with regard to any speech theme or purpose, a pattern 
which he calls the motivated sequence The terms that label each 
step in the speech are intended to charactenze audience reaction or 
motivation as the speech progresses Closely related to the Dewey 
thought sequence, Monroe postulates the following steps attention, 
need, satisfaction, visuciization, and action 
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Another wnter, Richard C Borden, has proposed in Public 
Specdang as Listeners Like It a formula for the divisions of a speech 
m terms of the changing attitudes of the audience toward the 
speaker throughout the course of the qieech He apphes to the 
parts of a speech these labels Ho-Jxwwf— indicatmg the mdifFerence 
of the average listener toward the speech as it begms and the neces- 
sity for the speaker to capture audience attention Why bring that 
»p?— mdicatuig the necessity for the speaker to make the audience 
feel a need or desire for the subject and purpose For instance?— 
mdicatmg the feeling of the audience that the speaker should de- 
velop his points concretely and with speafic materials So whaf— 
asking the speaker to relate the subject and purpose to the future 
thoughts and action of the audience m order to answer the question 
Well, what should we do about it? 

These formulations of the basic speech pattern in relation to 
audience reactions are all useful, and it is well to keep them in 
mmd when putting a spech together and when decidmg upon its 
orgamzaUonal patterns We may demonstrate the relationships 
among these vanous labels for the parts of a speech by the following 
table 

The Parts, or Divisions, of a Speech 


Conventional 

Deweys Thought Monroe's Moti- 

Borden's 

Divisions 

Pattern 

vated Sequence 

Formula 

Introduction 

Attention 

Attention 

Ho-hum^ 

Why bnng that up? 

Body 

ProLlem 

Need (may be in 



Possible solutions 
Best solution 

introduction) 

Satisfaction 

For instance? 

Conclusion 

Action 

Visualization 

Action 

So what? 

Well, what should 
we do about it? 


The Body. Withm the broad pattam of or^nization which the 
speech will follow, we must fit and arrange the mam ideas which 
become the main points m the body of the speech In considermg 
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the major speech divisions, the conventional terms introduction^ 
hodjy and conclusion are used, but you should keep in mmd the 
other labels in the above table as a guide to the progressive develop- 
ment of your ideas in terms of audience reaction 

Building the body of the speech involves arranging the mam 
ideas in proper sequence and developing each to its maximum 
effectiveness Later chapters which treat speeches to inform, 
speeches to persuade, and speeches to entertain present more de- 
tailed information on procedure In this section we consider the 
basic most widely applicable pnnciples of arranging mam ideas 
into a good speech organization 

THE SPEECH TO INFORM After you have amved at your specific 
purpose and your mam ideas, your task of arranging them in the 
most effective sequence should be accomplished with relative ease, 
although even this task requires your care and good judgment 
Four methods are well adapted to the development and arrange- 
ment of informative speeches They are chronological (time se- 
quence), caused relation (cause to effect), spatial (space relations, 
which may be from north to south, east to west, front to back, or 
top to bottom), and topical (a listing of mam ideas in which the 
order is unimportant) Perhaps the best guide to procedure is your 
answer to this question To what specific method does this topic 
lend itselP 

As has been suggested, your subject for an informative speech 
may well indicate which method can best be adapted to accomplish 
your purpose For example, the chronological method is ideal for 
such a topic as **The Rise of Hitler m Germany,” or ‘*The History 
of Our University ” On the other hand, the causal method lends 
Itself to such subjects as ^^Consequences of Health Neglect,” or 
^'Soil Erosion Its Causes and Results ” The spatial method proved 
to be best for the student who talked about '^Yellowstone National 
Park” and described it from the pomt of his entrance to the point 
of his exit A student who discussed "Placing Furniture for Better 
Living” also found the spatial method to be most suitable The 
topical arrangement was found most suitable for a student talk on 
"How to Play Second Base” and for another on “What to Look 
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for in Judging a Dog Show” Naturally, care must be exerased 
for the best arrangement of all mam ideas, regardless of the method 
finally chosen Perhaps no better suggestion can be made than that 
all points should be organized to give the best climactic and mterest- 
holdmg arrangement. 

THE SPEECH TO PERSUADE The patterns of orgamzation of the 
speech to persuade are more complicated than those of the speech 
to mform, and many more factors will be mvolved m the ultimate 
wording and arrangement of the main ideas (These will be treated 
more thoroughly in Chapter 12 ) Many persuasive speeches lend 
themselves to Ae prohlem-soluUon pattern described by Dewey, 
smce most persuasion mvolves the speaker’s advocacy of a point 
of view, feehng, or action with respect to a difficulty or problem 
which exists in society Very often, consequendy, the first main 
point m the body of a persuasive speech is devoted to provmg that 
the problem exists, and the later ones are arranged to present the 
best solution or the precise action that is desired 

In many persuasive speeches, because the problem is well known, 
the speaker will devote but litde time to stating and defining it 
Instead, he devotes the major part of his time to a thorough dis- 
cussion of the recommended solution and advocacy of the action 
he beheves should be taken In such a procedure he is advocating 
positive advantages and positive action designed to meet and solve 
the problem A genuine cnsis m the financial affairs of a fraternity, 
church, or any other organization calls for remedies and solutions, 
not for a discussion of whether there is a problem Not infrequently 
a speaker may find it advantageous to present and develop a part 
of the problem and a solution to that part of the problem, turn to 
another part of the problem and its solution, and thus develop his 
speech in a parallel prohlem-solution sequence 

In any variation of the problem-solution pattern of development, 
the mam ideas of a persuasive speech typically pose and answer 
the most basic questions or mquiries that it is natural for people 
to make when faang controversial subjects or issues These are 
often referred to as stock issues or stock questions and are employed 
m the argumentative or conviction speech rather than in those per- 
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suasive speeches m which the basic aim is to arouse feehng The 
following are the stock issues in the form of questions 

Is there a need for a change? 

What are the possible solutions? 

What is the best solution? 

Will the proposed solution bnng new and greater evils? 

Can It be put mto efiFective operation’^ 

The causal-relaiton method is recommended for the persuasive 
speech as well as for the mformative speech In the realm of per- 
suasion we inevitably think of causal relationships If a speaker 
chooses to advocate home ownership as more advantageous than 
home renting, he must deal with such undesirable effects on the 
home owner as payment of taxes, making of repairs, and costs of 
sewer assessments He may also point out such desirable conse- 
quences of home ownership as greater individual security and 
increased personal satisfaction This is an example of proceeding 
from cause to effect. 

On many occasions we look back from a known effect to find its 
probable causes This was the method of the student who spoke 
on 'Tensions in Amencan-Russian Relations'^ and directed the 
thinking of the audience to his conclusion that the hostile relations 
between the two powers stem from the mistakes that were made 
at the Yalta Conference 

The natural tendency to inquire into the causes of an event and 
the results of an action, or the consequences of inaction, explains 
why the causal-relation method is highly adaptable to the persuasive 
speech. Sometimes it is difficult to loiow whether we are reasoning 
from cause to effect, from effect to effect, or from effect to cause, 
for basic causes are frequently difficult to determine We often 
mistake an effect for a cause Nevertheless, whenever a speaker 
engages m analyzing chains of events and shows that they must 
lead forward to inevitable consequences or may be traced back to 
fundamental explanations or reasons, he is using the causal-relation 
method 

The Introduction. After the body of the speech has been 
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prepared, the logical next step is to prepare an introduction that 
will be effective for its prospective audience In bnef, the purpose 
of the introduction to a speech is to make the audience receptive 
to what IS to follow Although an occasional introduction may be 
relatively lengthy, especially when the subject requires that a 
careful groundwork be laid, the introduction can normally be kept 
brief if the speaker plans it with care No arbitrary rule applies 
Perhaps the best suggestion is that it should be as long as necessary 
but as brief as possible The danger is great, especially when the 
speaker is limited in time, that his introductory remarks will be too 
verbose and hence will mterfere with the development of his 
subject 

In preparmg an introduction, the speaker should ask himself 
constantly What should 1 do or say that vnll develop a genuine 
interest and desire hy the audience to hear the speech 1 plan to give? 
The introduction is not the speech— it is those prefatory remarks 
the speaker makes which prepare the audience for the speech 
Unless the audience is well prepared, the remainder of the speaker s 
task will be extremely difficult The arousing of attention, interest, 
curiosity, concern, and anticipation is the key purpose of the 
mtroduction 

Although good introductions may vary greatly in methods and 
kinds, the following pnnciples will provide a good general guide 
to preparation of introductions 

1 You must establish acceptance of yourself as a person This 
suggestion involves both the speaker s conduct and the content of 
his opening remarks To strive to be pleasant, modest, confident, 
and direct is a large undertaking, but it is such qualities as these 
that most readily win a favorable response To greet the chairman 
and audience in a courteous manner shows that you are approach- 
ing your subject with your audience in mind 

2 You must gam attention Your opening sentences must arrest 
attention Remember that many people have no more than a per- 
functory interest in your subject, or even in being present, and 
that the ^'Ho-hum” state of mind certainly prevails among some 
members of your audience What, therefore, should the speaker 
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do to capture attention and cause the audience to want to hsten? 
The following have proved to be effective methods 

1 Give an example or illustration showing the significance of 
what you will develop in your topic 

2 Tell an interesting story or anecdote which is related to your 
topic and which will lead you to it (Make sure the anecdote 
IS in good taste ) 

3 Make use of one or more rhetorical questions which will 
stimulate the audience to think 

4 Make a startling statement 

5 Be ready to adapt your planned introduction in terms of a 
preceding speech or other elements in the immediate situ- 
ation 

3 You must arouse a desire to accept your purpose Since your 
mam ideas serve to fulfill and satisfy the specific purpose of your 
speech, the introduction must prepare the way for the ideas that 
will be emphasized throughout Hence, regardless of what methods 
you employ, you must assume the obligation of focusing attention 
on your specific purpose In an informative speech you must create 
a desire for the information you will convey In a persuasive speech 
you must arouse a feeling of need to recognize the problem or to 
find an acceptable solution for it Because audiences vary so much 
in age and sex as well as in religious, social, cultural, economic, 
and political backgrounds, the problem of audience analysis is 
crucial to achieving audience acceptance of your purpose 

4 You must achieve common ground Doubtless the most effec 
tive means of creating audience desire to accept your purpose is 
to demonstrate that the topic for discussion is one that you, as 
speaker, and your audience have m common— a problem that 
immediately faces every one of us and that we must understand, 
think about, and solve The common-ground technique is normally 
employed at the very beginning of a speech, but as a principle it 
should be considered throughout the speech m order that your 
selection of supporting material may strengthen the relationship 
between you and your audience (see pp 279-281) 
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5 You utay need to depne some terms Consider carefully, in 
terms of your audience and your subject, what terms it will be 
necessary for you to define Some people understand the term 
parity with respect to the nation's agricultural problems, but others 
do not. Whatever your subject, decide whether specific terms or 
words require definition for clarity or for forcefulness 

6. You may point up the timeliness of your subject or its rehtton 
to the occasion Every speech has a specific subject and is delivered 
to a speafic audience on a specific occasion. You may frequently 
find It appropriate to refer to the significance of the occasion and 
to tell why your subject is a vital one for the audience assembled 
Show how your speech bears on the welfare of the audience at that 
specific time and thereby makes the occasion a significant one 
If, for example, a particular event which has occurred recently or 
even in the presence of your audience is relevant to your subject, 
you should mcorporate a few remarks about it in your introduction 

7 You must make a clear transition from your introduction to 
the body of your speech Many aspects of this pnnciple must be 
considered, but the essential factor of clanty should be dominant 
In the informative speech, it is often advisable to make a direct 
statement of purpose and a summary of the mam ideas to be taken 
up In the persuasive speech, you may or may not want to do this, 
depending on the type of persuasion and the attitude of the audi 
ence Again, the general rule is to make the thinking of your 
audience easy Remember that your audience deserves to know 
when you start your mam development and when you make a 
transition from one idea to another Give careful consideration in 
your introduction to how you can lead your audience into your first 
main point 

The Conclusion. In concluding his speech, the speaker's con- 
cern is that his final words will leave a strong impact and advance 
his purpose To achieve these aims, the conclusion must be pre- 
pared as carefully as the other parts of the speech The conclusion 
should center around the question What final impressions do I 
wish mv audience to have*^ 

Good conclusions may vary in structure, especially as among 
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diflFerent kinds of speeches Your subject, purpose, and the partic- 
ular audience you may be addressing are your guides In later 
chapters which treat different kinds of speeches more detailed in- 
structions are given, but certain general precepts should be con- 
sidered now 

In many speeches the conclusion summarizes the main ideas and 
restates the specific purpose This is especially true for the speech 
to inform, where clear understanding is the goal Just as in the 
introduction the speaker motivates the hearers to want the infor- 
mation, so in the conclusion he suggests, besides simply sum- 
marizing them, the future use and application of the materials 
presented In other words, the ''So What’^^'' question should be 
answered as the speaker visualizes with his audience the present 
and future values of the materials he has presented 

The conclusion of the persuasive speech is more complex and 
therefore demands more consideration than that of the informative 
or the entertaining speech A summanzation is often wise, even 
essential, particularly in a speech to convince, in which basic 
arguments and reasons need to be restated For most persuasive 
speeches this summary is combined with appeals to thinking, feel- 
ing, or action Attention should be focused again on the specific 
purpose or essence of the speech, and the point of view of the 
speaker should be made to stand out favorably in contrast to any 
other The values and benefits of this point of view should be 
visualized for future guidance and living Moreover, just as stones, 
anecdotes, and quotations serve in introductions to focus attention 
on what will be said, they serve equally well in conclusions to 
impress and epitomize what has been said 

The conclusion for the speech to entertain is perhaps the simplest 
and least complicated of all The conclusion of a speech of this 
kind— whose purpose has been to create a mood of relaxation, levity, 
and enjoyment— must leave the audience m a happy state of nund 
One final choice story, a witty summanzation, or a pleasant light 
turn of phrase suggestive of a moral to be drawn, will brmg the 
speech to a quick and happy conclusion 

It was suggested above that the introduction should be as long 
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as necessary but as bnef as possible This principle is equally 
applicable to the conclusion Summarizations and appeals should 
be concise and pointed Brevity will prevent you from being anti- 
chmactic and therefore ineffective in the last words you say Finally, 
regardless of the kind of conclusion and the kind of speech, keep 
m mind^that you must ‘'end strong '' 


OUTLINING THE SPEECH 

Earlier in this chapter the word outline has been used several 
times We come now to a more detailed discussion of the subject 
of outlining— kinds, principles, and model forms— for the purpose of 
prepanng you to give better speeches than you might otherwise 
be able to do The importance of good oudming can scarcely be 
overstressed 

In bnef, the outline is the recorded culmination of your prep- 
aration of the speech organization and development When you 
have completed it, you have progressed to a point m your speech 
preparation where you can confidently proceed with your oral 
practice In other words, the oudine is the final thought structure 
of the speech, which you actually put down on paper, and is the 
indispensable basis for good extemporaneous speaking In general 
the principles of outlining that apply to speeches are the same as 
those you have already studied in your English composition classes 

Appljnng the aphonsm stated above that good vnriting is evi- 
denced by a full wastepaper basket, you may find that more than 
one sheet of paper will be discarded before you are satisfied with 
your final oudme for any given speech There are times when a 
given subject, by its very nature and your approach to its treatment, 
will lend Itself to rather ready outlining More often, however, 
you can expect to exert time and effort in making several drafts, 
and you will have to overcome the temptation to be hasty and 
hence imperfect in your workmanship Fortunately, outlining is a 
process which becomes easier with expenence— it is almost auto- 
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matic for an experienced speaker— and an oudine that has been 
prepared according to the best-known principles offers many com- 
pensations for the work involved when you actually come to deliver 
your speech The most important guidmg principle is that you 
must think about your subject in terms of your spectfic purpose, 
your matn ideas which support your specific purpose, and your 
subpoints and supporting matencds for each main paint, all of 
which you must wnte down systematically, coherently, and logically 
An analysis and inspection of your first drafts, followed by a re- 
workmg of them as many times as is necessary, will enable you to 
arrive at a final, satisfactory draft 

Keep in mind, however, the following cautions Your oudme is 
not a strait jacket which binds you ngidly in delivering the speech 
Rather, it is a flexible working guide to the speech presentation 
It must be adaptable to the live audience, to your individual style 
as a speaker, and to last-minute adaptations you need to make 
because of the new ideas and unexpected circumstances that may 
anse in the speaking situation Your oudine is not an end m itself 
There is, of course, a sense of achievement to be derived from 
having made a good oudine, but remember that you have made it 
only in order to make a better speech 

Types of Outlines. The two basic types of outlines are the 
topical outline and the complete-sentence outline These are the 
types which you will doubtless learn to make in your first course in 
speaking 

The topical outline, as the term implies, states all the points m 
the outline as topics, words, or phrases and is used as a general 
guide to the proposed content of the speech The following illus- 
tration of this tvpe shows the development of one mam point in 
the previously noted speech on entertainment m Pans 

I Movies and Theaters 
A Movies 

1 Number of movie auditoriums in Pans 

2 Characteristics of auditoriums 

3 Types of pictures shown 

4 Behavior of audiences 
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B Theaters 

L Number of theaters in Pans 

2 Size and charactenstics 

3 Plays shown during the summer of 1954 

The complete-sentence outline states all main points, major sub 
points, and sometimes subsidiary subpomts as complete sentences 
It represents the best structure for many speeches, especially for 
those that are complex m nature and that require precise phrase- 
ology m order to convey accurately internal relationships Many 
persuasive speeches need to be outlined in complete-sentence form 
To illustrate this form, we have outlined below the first point in 
the body of a speech to persuade the audience to support a plan 
for socialized medicine in the United States 
The example of the development of this point also demonstrates 
the use of the technical plot m the left margin— that is, the indica 
non m the margin of the various devices, tools, methods, and tech 
niques bemg used, such as forms of support, appeals to emotion 
forms of reasoning, common groimd, definition, and other special 
ized techniques. The speaker can thus test his development to see 
whether he has mduded sufl&cient and vaned materials and methods 
for a successful speech. 

OUTLINE OF ONE MAIN IDEA 

Technical 
Plot 

Need or problem 

Appeal preserva- 
tion of human 
race 

Statistical data 


IS several nmes higher than that among 
families earning $3000 or more 


Outline (Body) 

I There is a shocking problem of inadequate medi 
cal care in the United States today, for 
A Many underpnvileged are not getting ade 
quate medical care, for 

1 There is considerably more illness among 
famihes on rehef and earning less than 
$1000 a year than among higher income 
groups 

2 Infant mortality rate among such families 



General exam^ple 
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3 There are many examples of horrible con- 
ditions of disease among low-income fami- 
lies, for 

Specific examples a In Altoona, Pennsylvania, slum sec- 

tions produce many cases 
Cl) In the home of John Doe 
(2) The case of the Smith family . 
b In larger cities, such as Los Angeles 
and Washmgton, there are thousands 
of cases 

B A lack of proper dental care is also apparent, 
for 

1 In exammations of men for the draft in 
World War II, the percentage of men 
with bad teeth was high 
a 

b. ... 

2 Many leading dentists testify to this con- 
dition 

a ... 
b. .. 

It IS not necessary to use complete sentences in stating subpoints 
of the level of a, b and (I), (2), which are usually the citation of 
supporting matenal to prove or develop the points. But it is not diflB- 
cult to see that if the mam and major subpomts were stated in 
topical form instead of in sentence form, the topics would not be 
so clear to the speaker in his own preparation or to the reader of 
the outline 

I Problem shockmg today Cwhat problem?') 

A Underprivileged inadequate (inadequate as to what?) 

B Dental care needed (by whom?) 

You will note the use of the term for or for example after each 
point in the former outline This is a useful practice which aids in 
following the logical continuity of the development from each mam 
idea to Its supporting matenal Another way to check back to the 
main idea m order to test the adequacy of the development under it 


Cumulation 


Statistical data 


Testimony 
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IS to read all the subpoints on one level, such as 1, 2, and 3 under A, 
and then to see whether you can logically insert the word therefore 
before reading proposition A. This would read, ‘'There is consid- 
erably more illness among families on relief and earning less than 
$1000 a year than among higher income groups, and infant mor 
tahty rate is several times higher than among faimlies eammg 
$3000 or more, and there are many examples of horrible conditions 
of disease among low-mcome families Therefore, the underprivi- 
leged are not getting adequate care, therefore, there is a shocking 
problem of inadequate medical care in the United States today 

When statistical data, specific examples, and quotations are used 
m an outline, the question anses as to whether you should cite then 
sources The logical bnef always cites the source, but for practical 
purposes this need not be shown m the usual speech outline 

Rules of Good Outlining. We should keep the follovnng rules 
in mind in making an oudine, both with regard to the form and 
appearance of the outline on paper and the logic and coherence of 
the development of the speech itself 

1 The title, general purpose, and specific purpose should pre- 
cede the outline These items may be set up on the page like this 

Title Should labor be controlled? 

Genercd purpose To persuade (convince) 

Specific purpose To convince my audience of local union members 
that the controls exercised by the U S Department of Labor are 
desirable 

2 The outline should show the divisions of the speech as head- 
ings in the center of the page The mam divisions of the speech 
should indicate the major speech areas 

Introduction 

I Introductory point 
II Introductory point 

Body 

L Mam point 

II Mam point 
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Conclusion 
I Concluding point 
II Concluding point 

3. A uniform set of symbols should he used to designate mam 
ideas and subpoints The symbols most generally used to designate 
the mam ideas are the Roman numerals I, II, III, etc Each subpoint 
IS indented and designated by a S 5 mibol as follows 

I Mam idea 

A Major subpoint If this subpoint occupies more than one line, 
each succeeding line should start where the first line started, 
It should not go back toward the margin hke this or 

like this 

1 Subpoint 

2 Subpomt 

a. Subpomt or supportmg matenal 
b Subpoint or supporting matenal 

(1) Subpomt or supportmg matenal This level of sub- 
development is generally used for the listing of 
supportmg examples, statistics, testimony, illustra- 
tion, or similar evidence 

(2) Supporting material 
B Major subpomt 

C Major subpomt 

II Second main idea 

In designatmg the mam ideas with Roman numerals, you should 
start to number initially in each division of the oudine In other 
words, if the mtroduction has two Roman numerals, the first main 
idea in the body should be numbered I, not III, for this is really the 
first point m the mam development 

4 The mam ideas and major subpoints in a complete-sentence 
outline should be complete sentences This has been indicated in 
our discussion of the difference between the topical and the com- 
plete-sentence forms of outline development. 

5 There should not be more than three or four main ideas in 
the body of the outline Hence, the oudine of the body should not 
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go beyond Roman numeral IV except in an unusual speech devel- 
opment 

6. Each point m the outline, mean and suhpoints, should he 
proof, explanation, or support for the idea to which it is subordinate 
This is one of the most important rules of good oudmmg and of 
good speech development, particularly from the standpoint of the 
logical sequence of the speech Every point listed, at all levels, 
should be tested by this rule. The mam ideas should prove, explam, 
or support the specific purpose, the major subpoints should in turn 
prove, explain, or support the main ideas, and so on throughout 
the development 

7. There is vo formula for the proper length of an outline For 
a five- to ten-nunute speech, usmg the complete-sentence oudme 
development, the average length would be approximately two pages. 
This naturally depends on the degree of sub-development of each 
point perhaps more than on any other factor. A good oudme should 
break the subdevelopment down to the level of symbol 1, 2, and 
perhaps to a, b, etc A topical oudme for a speech of this length will 
be perhaps a page or more in length, if the topic is not complex. 
Remember that die oudme is a practical workmg guide for learning 
the speech 

8. The outline should he neat, with a clear left margin Use a 
liberal margin and proper indentation at all levels for a neat oudme 
The left margin is used to record the technical plot if this device is 
employed to supplement the oudme 

SAMPLE TOPICAL OUTLINE 

Title Pans, World Center of Entertainment 

General purpose To inform 

Specific purpose To inform members of the Kiwanis Club concern- 
ing entertainment in Pans in the summer of 1948 

Introduction 

I The universal appeal of entertainment 
II Pans, a world center 
A Before the war 
B. After the war 
III All may visit m the future 
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Body 

I Movies and theaters 
A Appearance 
B T)rpes of program 
1. Motion pictures 

2 Plays 

3 Musical comedies * 

II Restaurants 

A French food 
B. Entertainment 

III Nightclubs 

A Number and t)rpes 
B Entertainment 

1 In general 

2 A visit to the Club Lido 

Conclusion 

I All kinds of entertainment in Pans (summary) 

II Try to get there 

In contrast, note the fuller and clearer development of the com- 
plete-sentence outline 

SAMPLE COMPLETE-SENTENCE OUTLINE^ 

Title The Arctic as Our First Line of Defense 
General purpose To persuade (convince) 

Specific purpose To convince the audience of the importance of the 
Arctic in the defense of the United States 

Technical 

Plot Outline 

Introduction 

I In the event of an enemy air attack on the 
United States, approximately 70 percent of the 
enemy planes would get through to their target 
A This statement was made by General Hoyt 
Vandenberg, Chief of Staff, USAF, in 

* Submitted m a speech class by Hamilton C Walker, a student at The 
Pennsylvama State University 


Attention 


Testimony 
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Common ground 
Appeal self- 
preservation 
TranstUon 


Problem 

Testimony 

Generalization 

Fact 

Fact 

Evidence 


Specific eocample 


Generalization as 
transition 
Solution (first 
step) 

Reasoning 


1952, in a report on air defense against 
atomic bomb attacks by the use of the 
coastal radar defense net 
B With the development of the hydrogen 
bomb, this statement is of even greater im- 
portance to the Amencan atizen 
II Let us discuss the possibihty of and the defense 
from an air attack. 

Body 

I An air attack on the United States by Russia 
will probably come over the North Pole 

A General Hap Arnold said m 1946 that the 
strategic spot for the start of the third 
World War would be the polar region 
B The short air routes over the Pole could 
easily be used by mihtary aircraft 

1 The distance from central Russia to 
New York is only 5000 miles 

2 The flight can be made in 10 hours in a 
modem jet bomber 

3 Latest USAF surveys show that flying 
conditions in the Arctic are better than 
those on air routes in the North Atlantic 
and the North Paafic 

4 Russia proved as early as 1937 that a 
nonstop flight to the U S is possible A 
Russian pilot flew a 1933-model aircraft 
from Moscow to Cahfomia nonstop 

5 Advances m aircraft and navigation to- 
day make the flight relatively simple 

II Some type of early-warning system must be set 
up to detect the advance of enemy aircraft or 
guided missiles 

A This system must be far enough from the 
U.S to ensure time for proper action 
1 The only feasible means of defense 
agamst the hydrogen bomb is evacuation 
of the target area 
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Assertion of mapr 
'premise 

Transition to 
neoct point 

Solution (second 
step) 

Fact 


Generalization 


Reasoning 

Authority 


Restatement 


Summary 

Appeal to action 
self-preservation 
and patriotism 


2 The greater the distance which enemy 
planes must travel after detection, the 
greater the possibihty of interception by 
our fighter planes 
B This system must be practical 

III The most eflFective spot for an early-warning 
radar system is somewhere along the Arctic 
coast. 

A Enemy aircraft will pass over only a few 
hundred miles of settled land on the polar 
route, while three to five thousand miles 
will be over wasteland and polar seas 
1 Radar stations in the Arctic imght de- 
tect the planes 2000 miles from their 
target 

B Even in the event of maximum effort m an 
attack by Russia, at least some planes would 
be detected and mtercepted before reach- 
ing their target 

1 A small margin of advantage such as this 
can be important in a war 

2 Dulhng an attack might permit survival 

3 Most mihtary authonties agree on the 
importance of this pnnciple 

Conclusion 

I The defense agamst air attack over the polar 
region must include a long-range warning sys- 
tem 

A The Arctic early-warning system provides 
the maximum amount of early warning for 
the purposes of evacuation and interception. 
B The Arctic area is the most likely route for 
air attacks from Russia 

II I hope you will agree that we need a system of 
air defense to prevent an attack over the North 
Pole 
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Transition from Outline to Speech. The outline now becomes 
the basis for your practice in the delivery o£ the speech Your next 
step might be the preparation of a key-word outline This is com 
posed of key words or phrases selected from the original outline 
which will guide your memory and help you to achieve greatei 
facility as you prepare the speech for delivery Your practice key 
word outline may be the first draft of the notes you will use m the 
actual delivery of the speech The key-word outline is not a satis 
factory original oudine for speech preparation 


CONCLUSION 

This chapter has emphasized the importance of the organization 
and structure of the speech Careful outlining is necessary for the 
welfare of both the audience and the speaker. After you have 
determined the specific purpose of a speech, the next step is the 
selection of your main ideas These are then arranged as the main 
points in the body of the speech, all subpoints must also be arranged 
to support the mam points 

It has been emphasized, also, that the parts of a speech are 
designed, in reality, to meet the reactions and needs of the audience 
throughout the course of the speech Different terms for the parts 
of a speech were presented in a chart to show their relationships 
Although in this book we employ the traditional terms introduction 
body, and conclusion, you should understand the other names as 
designated by certain writers, and your instructor may ask you to 
oudine one or more speeches by the other methods Whatever the 
terms employed, all speeches should be outlined, and specific rules 
for outlining the three mam types of speeches— informative, per 
suasive, and entertammg— have been given In addition, guiding 
pnnciples for the outlining of each part of the speech— introduction 
bodv, and conclusion— have been presented 



Don’t throw away the outline . . . 



An outline is not something to be roughed out on scratch 
paper and discarded as soon as the speech is prepared Here 
the outline becomes a useful visual aid in helping the audience 
see the whole of the speaker's plan and the relationship of 
each of the parts to one another and to the whole 
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These rules for outlmmg will assist you to fulfill the essential 
requirement that the ideas and matenals in every part of the speech 
must be organized, and they will he the means of your actually 
preparing your outhnes (whether topical or complete-sentence) 
When Ae oudme has been made, your practice of dehvery can 
begm For the final dehvery of a speech, you may wish to reduce 
the more lengthy outhne to one of a key-word or phrase nature 
By leammg to outhne well you wiU have mastered one essential 
prerequisite of successful speakmg. 


EXERCISES 


FOR CUSS DISCUSSION 

1. Do you agree that seven speech pomts are too many, or do 
you thmk the number of mam ideas must depend on the subject? 

2. What is meant by the statemeut that, "The best speeches are 
often made on the way home”? 

3 How should an instructor respond when a student tells him 
“I was domg all nght m my speeches until you made me outlme 
them. Now I’m all mixed up May I speak without oudmes m the 
future?” 

4 What are a speaker’s problems m formulatmg the specific 
purpose for a qjeech? 

5 How do you suppose John Dewey amved at his concept of 
the problem-solvmg formula? 

6. How are Dewey’s problem-solving formula and Monroe’s 
motivated sequence comparable? 

7 When should a given speech be prepared by means of a 
complete-sentence outline, and when may a topical outlme serve as 
well? What are the advantages and disadvantages of each? At what 
point m your preparation should a key-word outlme be used'!’ 

8 What is meant by common ground^ In what part of a speech 
do you thmk qiecial attention should be given to it'? 

9. 'What are good types of conclusions for the speech to inform'? 
For the speech to persuade? For the speech to entertain? 
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FOR WRITING OR SPEAKING PROJECTS 

I Select a broad subject and phrase five specific purposes for 
five difiFerent speeches on it Under each speafic purpose, list three 
mam ideas 

2. Develop one of the foregomg mam ideas m topical outlme 
form. 

3. Develop another mam idea m complete-sentence outlme form. 

4. Develop a stock-issues sequence of mam ideas on a problem 
which concerns you. 

5. Usmg the same problem, outlme a development with a solu- 
tion by means of the Dewey problem-solvmg formula 

6. On a subject of importance to you and the audience, talk for 
two mmutes, comparmg two possible solutions to the problem 
mvolved 

7. With your classroom audience m mind, develop a one-mmute 
introduction for a speech, utihzmg the common-ground a;[^roach. 

8 As your classmates dehver their speeches, note down their 
mam ideas. Determme whidi type of organization discussed m this 
chapter was used by each speaker 

9. Select a subject and phrase five difiFerent titles for it, foUowmg 
the prmaples set forth m this chapter. 

10 Make a complete-sentence outhne of a cnirrent speech for 
which you find the full text m your newspaper or m Vttd Speeches. 

I I Listen to a major speech on your campus and write a detailed 
cnticism of the speaker's organization of his matenals 

12 Make a topical outlme of a lecture dehvered by one of your 
professors. 

13 Outhne fully, by the complete-sentence methcxl, the next 
speech which you will dehver m your cdass 



Chapter Nine 


DEVELOPING IDEAS 


W HEN in casual conversation we find ourselves saying, 
“I have an idea,” we are very hkely to hear someone 
respond with some such remark as, “Fme* Let’s hear it, 
and see what you can say in support of it ” We then endeavor to 
express the idea clearly and effectively and draw upon all our 
resources to amplify and defend it. Jt-is fo e?diilaratmg feelmg to 
express ideas m which others have an mterest, hut we denve even 
greater satisfaction and pleasure m explammg, illustrating, and 
demonstratmg their ments and usefulness 
What is true with respect to expressmg and supportmg our ideas 
m everyday conversation is just as true and more ngorously de- 
manded of the public speaker His ideas must be developed to the 
satisfaction of his audience His subject, his purpose, and his mam 
ideas can be stated bnefly, but it is the time given to the develop- 
ment of them, by vanous means, that must be well planned if it is 
to yield optimum results. 

What are these means of developmg ideas^ It was emphasized 
m Chapter 7 that a speaker must dimk, expenence, discuss, listen, 
and read m order to stock his files with matenals for his speeches 
And It was stressed m Chapter 8 that careful procedures must be 
applied to the organizmg and arrangmg of speech matenals These 
cautions denve from a recognition that one cannot budd an effec- 
tive speech from vague generahties, unsupported statements, and 
superficially observed facts and that we are compelled to use 
methods and devices of development that will help our speedi to 
meet the legitimate demands of listeners and cntics Finally, we 
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must bear in mind that the mere list of ideas in a speech outline 
without support or elaboration is like a bare tree before the leaves 
and blossoms have burst out they have little or no provocative 
interest Your speech oudine will be bare and unmteresting xmtil 
you have developed the speech ideas As students of public speak- 
ing, you may expect that when your instructor views your early 
speech outhnes, he will frequendy remark, ‘*This looks all right 
for the structure of your speech. Now let's see how you develop it " 
When your mstructor makes such a remark, you can know that 
he will be examining your speech to see if you have employed the 
methods, devices, and processes that will make it an adequate one 
In essence, what your listeners will be waiting to observe are the 
speafic devices and processes you will employ These serve not only 
to develop your ideas but also to arouse attention and mterest 
To the mdividual who asks for proof or support when you express 
an idea, you are likely to respond, "Let me give you this example," 
or T believe I can restate it Ais way," or "My authonty is ," or 
"All nght, let me explain " All such statements are attempts to 
employ valid forms of support, which have one or more of the 
following purposes (1) to win acceptance for your idea, (2) to 
clarify your idea, (3) to make your idea more interesting Hence, 
your examples, stories, illustrations, testimony, statistics, facts, and 
explanation combine to provide support, danty, and interestmgness 
The following table of forms of support should be studied and the 
forms of support outlined in it should become your tools 

The Forms of Support 
Development Devices 

1 The example general example, specific example, hypothetical 
example 

2 The illustration analogy (or companson), simile and metaphor, 
story Canecdote, fable, parable) 

3 Testimony authonty, quotation 

4 Statistics 
Development Processes 

1 Explanation '^''finition, classification 

2 Restatement 
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DEVICES FOR DEVELOPMENT 

The Example. Rhetonaans from the time of Aristotle have 
placed a high premium on the example, and speakers m all ages 
have employed it, as you may observe by readmg histoncal speeches 
or by hstenmg to contemporary ones Because the example has 
proved the fundamental tool for convertmg generalities to specifics 
and abstractness to concreteness, speakers have almost a habitual 
tendency when makmg a pomt to say, “for example,” or “for 
mstance ” The example appears m many forms— as a reference to 
an event, situation, place, person, or thing Sometimes it is qmte 
detailed, but more often it is stated bnefly m the form of an allusion 
to somethmg already very familiar. Examples can be classified as 
to t3?pes. general, qjecific, or hypothetical 

The general example is a generalized reference to a situation or 
condition It is typically used as a background and basis for more 
speafic examples, which follow A speaker will decry slum condi- 
tions m our cities and then hasten to ate specific mstances of these 
conditions Agam, he may call general attention to the marvels of 
twendeth-century commumcadon, then immediately refer to a 
specific television program, such as Meet the Press, or to the short 
tune needed for transmission of pictures of a tornado m Texas to 
newqiapers m New York Likewise, the general significance of the 
airplane is made specific by the Berlin Air Lift or by the heroic 
efforts of the R A F at Dunkirk which led Churchill to say, “Never 
did so many owe so much to so few ” Thus, the general example, 
although valuable m itself, more often serves the wider purpose of 
operadng as the spnngboard for the presentation of more specific 
examples 

The spectpc example, as a means of makmg your ideas conaete 
and meanmgful, should be as realistic and accurate as possible ate 
real and exact names, thmgs, places, events, and situations To say 
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that both athletes and musicians must spend long hours in practice 
IS a general example To make it specific you must name your ath- 
letes and musicians— Ben Hogan, Jackie Robinson, Jascha Heifetz, 
Arturo Toscanini— and point out tn detail how one or more of them 
uses his practice penods. 

The specific example serves the dual purpose of clanfying and 
captunng attention Instead, therefore, of saymg that there are 
several ways of holding a baseball bat, you should say, “Babe Ruth 
took this grip . , Lou Gehrig did it this way . . , Ted Williams 

holds It this way ” A speech explaining the aty-manager plan 
of government should incorporate specific examples of its use, such 
as that of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Madison, Wisconsin Likewise, 
an explanation of the honor systems m operation in certain colleges 
and universities should be made specific by reference to such nota- 
ble examples as the systems of the University of Virginia and the 
University of Florida The more specific the example, the more 
effective it will be To serve its purpose, it must bring your discus- 
sion down to actual people, places, events, and things, and must 
ate names, dates, and other specific data 

The hypothetical example, often employed in speeches, may be 
defined as an imagmary specific example It is a concrete way for 
the speaker to show how his ideas would work if applied in a 
hypothetical situation If a speaker were discussing the growing sig- 
nificance of the airplane and were to ask his audience to imagine 
the day when pnvate airplanes will be as common as private auto- 
mobiles are today, he might add, “That will be the time your son 
will take my son on a week-end flight to South Africa Again, a 
minister may request increased support for the church by askmg 
his audience to imagine what it would be like to live in a commu- 
nity where there were no churches This is an attempt to visualize 
concretely ideas which cannot be developed by reference to actual 
experience It should be used when a real example cannot be pro- 
vided but when an imagmary example will enhance the audience^s 
understanding of the speaker s theme Likewise, the probable con- 
sequences of a proposal may be put before the audience by hypo- 
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thetical examples m a case in which no real example could make 
the point with equal force 

Use the example freely, use it concretely in its specific, real form, 
and use hypothetical examples where they are applicable 

THE EXAMPLE AS PROOF Although it IS often used simply to 
clarify, the example may also be used as a device to prove We 
should remember that the example forms the basis for inductive 
reasoning, and all conclusions inductively arrived at are based upon 
examination of examples For instance, we observe cases X, Y, and 
Z, each a specific instance of poor handling of crime investigation 
m our city, and we conclude that our police force is meffective, 
we note that, in countnes A, B, and C, government control of banks 
IS effective, and we conclude that it would be advisable for govern- 
ments to control banks, we eat satisfactory dinners in restaurant X 
on five consecutive days, and we conclude that X is a good restau- 
rant Now, in giving a speech we frequently shift to the deductive 
method, that is, we state general propositions and support them 
with specific examples In trying to persuade members of the town 
council to improve the police force, we use the argument that our 
police force is ineffective Obviously, we shall want to prove this 
by citing cases X, Y, and Z If we are advocating government con- 
trol of banks, we shall want to use the examples of countries A, B, 
and C, where the plan we advocate is actually operating When 
convincing our fnends to eat dinner at restaurant X, we describe 
the fine meals we had there 

Thus, the example is often used as evidence To support some 
points several examples may be needed, for other points, one may 
be suflBcient If the speaker finds it difficult to decide whether he 
needs many or few examples as proof of a point, he should con- 
sider the attitude of his audience with respect to his subject and 
purpose If his audience tends to be opposed to his point of view, 
more examples, or examples plus other kinds of proof, may be re- 
quired to achieve conviction If, on the other hand, audience 
opinion IS favorable but unenthusiastic, fewer examples but exam- 
ples with vivid detail and descnption are indicated 
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The Illustration. The word tllustratton denves from the Latin 
verb tllustrare, meaning ''to shed light ” As the derivation would 
imply, the illustration is used primarily to clarify, although some- 
times to prove, a point in the speech Most illustrations involve an 
explanation of the point at issue by comparison with a related item 
which IS more clear, more familiar, more imaginative, or more 
conclusive in its known results In this way the illustration 
serves to clarify, to interest, or to prove and may appear in many 
forms. 

The analogy, one form of illustration, may be either literal or 
figurative The distinction between these is that m a literal analogy 
we endeavor to demonstrate that the item to be proved or demon- 
strated IS exactly the same in all relevant essentials as the phenom- 
enon with which It is compared, whereas in a figurative analogy the 
two phenomena are made comparable only by an act of the imag- 
ination To argue that the United Nations is doomed to failure 
because it has the same fundamental weaknesses as the League of 
Nations would be an attempt to employ the literal analogy. To say, 
on the other hand, that the game of life is like the game of golf, 
both having difficult rules to learn and both being full of happiness 
and disappointments, is an example of the figurative analogy In 
brief, the literal analogy is essentially a device for proof, whereas 
the figurative analogy is a means for achieving clarity and interest 

The metaphor and the stmtle are like the analogy in that they 
make comparisons, but they are typically briefer The distinction 
between them may be exemplified by the metaphors "He is a 
diamond m the rough” or "She is a peach” and the similes "He 
is like a diamond m the rough” and "She is like a peach ” 

Metaphors and similes are closely akin to analogies and are often 
developed into analogies, especially into figurative analogies When, 
for example, we extend the simile or metaphor by the elaboration 
of a figure, we are actually employing a figurative analogy Frank- 
lin D Roosevelt did this m a speech m which he accused the 
Supreme Court of not cooperating with the other branches of the 
federal government 
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For as yet there is no definite assurance that the three-horse team 
of the American system of government will pull together If three 
well-matched horses are put to the task of plowing up a field where 
the going is heavy, and the team of three pull as one, the field will 
be plowed If one horse hes down in the traces or pulls off in an- 
other direction, the field vnll not be plowed So it is with the three 
branches of the government. 

Metaphors and similes are used by the youngest schoolboy and 
the most expenenced pubhc speaker Winston Churchill employed 
a simile to descnbe die invasion of France when he said, ''The 
German emption swept like a scythe around our armies.” And 
Adlai Stevenson metaphoncally defined a university as follows 
"The university is the archive of the Western mind, ids the 
keeper of the Western culture, the guardian of our heritage, 
the teacher of our teachers, the dwelling place of the free 
mmd ” 

The story is another form of the illustration which is used both 
to clanfy a point and to make it interesting Although the humorous 
anecdote is often employed for these purposes, the senous story, 
too, may play a vital role m speech development Whether humor 
ous or senous, if used wisely, the story is a valuable device The 
story may take a number of different forms the anecdote, m which 
real-life characters are usually featured, the fahle, in which animal 
characters speak and act as if they were human beings, and the 
parable, which is a fictitious story from which a moral or religious 
lesson may be dravm 

Russell Conwell was one of the greatest exponents of story telling 
in its several forms The theme of his famous lecture "Acres of 
Diamonds” was that all of us can best find happiness, satisfaction, 
and wealth close at hand He used illustrations in the form of 
stones, one after another, each with the theme of a leading character 
who wandered far and wide in search of wealth only to find too late 
that he had left behind in his ovm back yard "acres of diamonds ” 
The speech is one of the best examples of cumulation m the use of 
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stories and is well worth reading to see how they can be employed 
In a story a speaker may employ figurative language or recount 
an imaginary situation in such a way that the story is akin to a 
figurative analogy Witness Harry Truman s figurative analysis of 
the Republican conduct of the 1948 Presidential campaign, in 
which Thomas Dewey is the doctor and the electorate the patient 

Let's imagine that we, the Amencan people, are going to see this 
doctor. It's ]ust our usual routine check-up which we have every 
four years We go into the doctor's office, 

‘Doctor,” we say, "we're feehng fine ” 

"Is that so?” says the doctor. "Have you been bothered much 
by issues lately?” 

"Not bothered exactly,” we say "Of course we've had quite a 
few We've had the issues of high pnces, housmg, education, and 
social security, and a few others ” 

"That's bad,” says the doctor ‘Tou shouldn't think about issues 
What you need is my brand of soothing syrup I call it ‘unity ' ” 
Then he edges up a htde closer "Say, you don't look so good ” 
We say to him, "Well, that seems strange to me, doc I never 
felt stronger, never had more money, and never had a brighter 
future What's wrong with me, doc?” 

The doctor looks blank and says, "I never discuss issues with a 
patient But what you need is a major operation ” 

"Will It be senous, doc?” we say 

"No, not very serious,” he says "It will just mean taking out the 
complete works and putting in a Repubhcan administration ” 

That's the kind of campaign you're gettmg from the Republi- 
cans They don't talk about the issues but they insist that a major 
operation is necessary 

THE ILLUSTRATION AS PROOF Some, although not all, forms of 
the illustration may sometimes be used as proof It is doubtful, for 
example, if a story can serve as genuine proof, although uncntical 
speakers frequently use stones for that purpose, failing to recognize 
that the story, whether anecdote, fable, or parable, should be used 
rather to clarify and to heighten interest Likewise, the figurative 
analogy does not constitute logical proof but may be highly useful 
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to gam audience acceptance of the speakers point of view. The 
audience can readily imagme the three horses pulling the plow 
and the one refusing to cooperate, the baseball player at bat, or 
life as a game of golf. 

The literal or factual analogy may, however, be used as proof, 
and when it is so used we say the speaker is reasoning by analogy. 
To serve as valid proof, the literal analogy must be developed with 
great care and must meet the test of precise logical reasoning. Since 
die conclusions drawn are premised on the essential identity of the 
phenomenon at issue and a second phenomenon of the same type, 
the speaker is obliged to demonstrate that both phenomena are 
really identical m every relevant basic aspect Because such identity 
prevails in far fewer situations than we helieve, the use of literal 
analogies as logical proof is frequently fallacious 

The following, however, are examples of the literal analogy 
properly used as evidence, or proof If you are trying to persuade 
your audience of the desirability of a revision m the state income- 
tax law, you may be able to point to another state m which the 
circumstances are almost identical and which has already adopted 
the revision that you propose A speaker may argue that a plan for 
national compulsory health insurance is feasible and desirable 
because it is merely an extension of present voluntary plans, which 
are successful Also, before the United States adopted social security, 
speakers urged its adoption on the grounds of its similarity to life 
msurance annuities 

As has been stated, valid literal analogies are difficult to draw 
Actually, to refer to an example above, it is very doubtful if the 
United Nations is analogous to the League of Nations Obviously 
the conclusion drawn with respect to the speaker s point is sound 
only if he has established that his proposal is in every essential detail 
like the one to which he has compared it Otherwise, no valid 
conclusion can be drawn 

Testimony. Testimony as a form of support is generally used 
to prove a point, although it, too, contributes to making it vivid 
The purpose of testimony is clear if you can show that the opinions 
of persons in authority, or experts m the field, corroborate your 
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views, the audience is more likely to believe and accept them than if 
they are based solely upon your own imsupported assertion. The 
testimony of people who are not authorities or experts m the specific 
field you are discussing cannot serve as proof— although the gullible 
may be influenced by it 

TESTIMONY AS PROOF In usmg testimony you should apply the 
following prmaples with respect to individuals whom you quote 
and the manner of presenting the quotation 

The person quoted should he an cmthonty tn the field and should 
he accepted as such hy the audience Beware of the testimony of 
prominent people who are willing to give testimonials but who 
are not experts m the field. The political opinions of mdividuals 
prominent in the sports or entertainment world, for example, may 
be interesting but do not constitute weighty testimony 

Testimony has most weight when it comes from cm unbiased or 
neutral authority 

Testimony stated recently is usually of more valve than testimony 
which has become '"dated " 

Too much reliance should not he placed on the testimony of only 
one authority If two or more authonties can be dted, the cumu- 
lative testimony of all strengthens the testimony of each one 
The statement of the authority should he hnef and effectively 
worded Lengthy quotations are difficult to follow and hinder audi- 
ence concentration, brief ones add interest to what is said and are 
more fully comprehended The same prmciple holds true if you 
should decide to paraphrase your authonty express his statement 
in your own words as precisely and pointedly as possible, and be 
sure to paraphrase accurately 

To ensure fully the accuracy of the person quoted, it is better to 
read the testimony than to quote it from memory The best memory 
is tncky and faulty Memorized testimony often causes the audience 
to fear that it may not have been entirely accurate Therefore, the 
safe procedure is to copy the testimony accurately onto a small card 
and read it precisely as it was spoken or written 

In taking quotations out of context, he sure to represent the real 
meaning of the authority Excerpts are often selected from a piece 
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of lengthy testiinony, these need to be edited with care so that no 
distortion of meaning occurs 

Indiccae the beginning and end of yow quotation The speaker 
should, naturally, let his audience know when the quotation begins 
and when it en^ He can do this by pause and mflecuon and thus 
avoid the all too common and almost obnoxious practice of saymg 
“quote” and “end quote ” Still another method is to mtroduce the 
quotation with some such words as, “Now let me give you the 
words of • . and to conclude with such an expression as, “This 
quotation mdicates strongly that 

Statistics. Statistics can be defined as the extended or repeated 
use of figures and their relationships, concemmg which evaluations 
are made The mere atation of a figure, such as the statement, 
“The national debt is now approachmg $300,000,000,000,” would 
also be considered a statistic As proof, statistics are often essential 
and serve to mterest if presented briefly and graphically It is per- 
haps true that we do not hke to hear too many statistics and that a 
^ech can become dry and bormg when this type of support is used 
as the dominant proof material. 

STATISTICS AS PROOF Smce statistics are strong proof, they should 
be presented m the most effective manner possible For one thmg, 
they should be given m round numbers, espeaally when several 
are offered, or they will not be remembered They must not, how- 
ever, be vague Cite your statistics specifically, and explam them 
if possible in relation to the personal expenence of your listeners 
For example “Joe Loms earned more than $3,000,000 as a boxer 
and over $100,000 for his last fight A member of this audience 
would have to work twenty years at a job paymg $5,000 a year to 
earn as much as Joe Loms did m durty mmutes ” 

Much can be learned by observmg how the best speakers have 
used statistics as proof and mterest devices For esample, Franklm 
D Roosevelt once stated, “The box score when the Democratic 
Admmistration came to bat m 1933 showed a net defiat m our 
national accounts of about $3,000,000,000” On another occasion 
he said, combining statistics and metaphor: 
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It has been estimated that there are outstanding $13,000,000,000 
of electnc utility securities and that the substantial control of this 
total is vested in the owners of less than $600,000,000, This means 
that the ownership of about 4 per cent of the securities controls 
the other 96 per cent Here is a 96-inch dog being wagged by a 
4-inch tail. 

Winston Churchill, too, often infuses statistics with metaphoncal 
language, as when he said of the evacuation at Dunkirk in World 
War II, '*The navy, using nearly 1000 ships of all kinds, earned 
over 335,000 men out of the jaws of death and shame to their 
native land and to the tasks which he ahead.** 

Cumulation. The principle of cumulation should be considered 
with respect to the use of all forms of support Cumulation is the 
use of any one form of support in senes in the development of one 
idea or point The principle of cumulation is probably applied most 
frequendy to the use of specific examples, where the speaker cites 
one example after another to prove a pomt It is also very effective 
in the use of testimony All too often we tend to be content with 
one or two examples, one citation of authonty when a cumulative 
senes may be needed for actual clanty or proof of an idea The 
following is an excerpt from a speech on Europe*s need for food 
in the early stages of World War II, with examples and statistics 
cumulated 

Norway was suffering from malnutntion and there were fears of 
senous epidemics Belgium was living mainly on turnips and bread, 
with one-half ounce of meat a day allotted to each person Greece 
was subsistmg on gram sent from Bntam Poland was starving on a 
diet mainly of potatoes In the Netherlands children were gathering 
acorns to make coffee, the official meat ration was one-half ounce 
a day Even the foreign workers m Germany were beset by the 
pangs of hunger, the Nazis provided for them thin soup and the 
equivalent of four rolls a day 

An illustration of how the various forms of support were used 
by one speaker is presented in the chart on the following page. 
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Summary of Forms of Support Used by Franklin D Roosevelt 
IN Seven Speeches 


Form of 



Speech^ 



Total for 

support 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

seven speeches 

General example 

15 

7 

10 

3 

15 

9 

4 

63 

General example 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 


9 

(detailed) 

Specific example 


7 

20 

5 

4 

3 


39 

Speafic example 


4 

1 

7 



2 

14 

(detailed) 

Hypothetical example 


1 





1 

2 

Total examples 

16 

20 

33 

16 

21 

14 

7 

127 

Illustration analogy 
Illustration 


2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14 

simile, metaphor 

6 

4 

2 

3 

1 

5 

6 

27 

Total illustrations 

6 

6 

10 

4 

2 

6 

7 

41 

Testimony 


4 

2 

5 

1 


4 

16 

Statistics 




2 

4 

6 

2 

14 

Total all forms 

22 

30 

45 

27 

28 

26 

20 

198 


* S'peech 1, First Inaugural, March 4, 1933, S'peech 2, Democratic Vic- 
tory Dinner, March 4, 1937, Speech 3, 150th Anniversary of Constitution, 
September 17, 1937, Speech 4, Jackson Day Dinner, January 8, 1938, 
Speech 5, Fireside Chat, May 7, 1933, Speech 6, Forbes Field, Pittsburgh 
(campaign), October 1, 1936, Speech 7, Second Inaugural, January 20, 
1937 


PROCESSES OF DEVELOPMENT 

In any planned, organized activity, it is important to distinguish 
between the devices we employ and the processes we follow This 
distmction is especially apphcable to speech making In the pre- 
ceding pages various devices for the development and support of 
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your ideas have been presented But in addition to these techniques 
or devices, there are certain developmental processes which speakers 
employ These are explanation, including definition and classifi- 
cation, and restatement 

Explanation. The process of explanation includes the devices 
of clanfication Although explanation often involves the use of 
such supporting devices as illustrations or examples, explanation is 
also highly dependent on definition and classification (The process 
of explanation is discussed further in Chapter 11) 

To define is to establish precise meanings Formally, the process 
consists of naming the genus or class into which a given term falls, 
then listing the dtfferentta, or individual characteristics, which dis- 
tinguish It from all other members of the same class Thus, a pencil 
may be defined as an instrument of writing, consisting of a cylinder 
or slender strip of graphite usually encased in wood or in a metal 
holder Precise definition is exceedingly diflBcult It is much easier 
to talk ahout a term than to tell what it means or what it ts Unless 
an audience knows precisely what meanings a speaker attaches to 
the terms he uses, however, they may misunderstand or misinterpret 
his entire discussion For example an audience cannot he expected 
to understand accurately without explanation the intended conno- 
tations of such terms as ^‘communism,^* ‘socialized medicine,” “lib- 
erals versus conservatives,” the “good-neighbor policy,” “parlor 
pinks,” and “egg-heads ” Since many of these as well as many other 
useful terms are not in the dictionanes or are variously defined 
speakers have to use particular care in working out and expressing 
their own definitions 

To classify means to group together logically related individual 
Items This is a step from chaos toward orderliness and is necessary 
for the development of an idea A coach, for example, when con- 
fronted by football players who want to try out for the team, starts 
by grouping them in two mam categories line and backfield men 
Then he classifies the linemen and backfield men into more precise 
groupings 

The speaker in developing his ideas proceeds similarly He 
undertakes to treat a very broad subject and then finds that, since 
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his ideas are diverse, they must be classified mto categories if he 
is to avoid a confusmg presentation. Classification into vanous 
of categones can be illustrated by the followmg classifications 
of college undergraduates 

1 Chronological upper division and lower division, or fresh- 
men, sophomores, juniors, seniors 

2 Scholastic scholars, pluggers, playboys 

3 Vohtumd dnfters, goal seekers 

4. Ftnancud self-supporters, pardy dependent, dependent 

5 Affiltative fraternity, nonfratemity 

6 Sex men, women 

7. Achievement successful, unsuccessful 

The value of careful classification m the analjrsis and arrange- 
ment of mam ideas may be mferred fcom this example If we start 
to distingmsh college students by classes and, after discussmg fresh- 
men and sophomores, proceed to discuss scholars, then jump to 
juniors and semors and back to playboys, we are certain to confuse 
the audience Logical classification helps us to determine what 
broad groupings we can best employ m a speech to ensure a 
coherent presentation m the time available The process caraes 
over mto the development of the oudine, where we make still 
further classifications under each broad category For example, in 
discussmg the affiliations of students, we must further classify the 
nonfratemity group mto perhaps (a) members of other clubs, and 
(b) mdependents with no acdve part in campus activities 

In all examples of classification of matenals, the attempt of the 
qieaker is to discover mto what proper categones his subject falls 
and to arrange these categones m a logical sequence so as to provide 
a imified, comprehensible view of the whole subject for the 
audience 

Restatement. One of the most effective ways to make an idea 
dear and to impress it upon an auchence is to use freely the pnn- 
aple of repetition and restatement There are at least two reasons 
for this (a) m oral discourse, the hearer may not have grasped 
die idea when you first stated it— he may not have heard you, or he 
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may have misunderstood you, and (b) even if he did hear and 
understand, restatement of the idea will impress it upon him more 
deeply 

Restatement may be a reiteration of the idea m other language 
or in language identical with that of the original statement Internal 
summaries withm the speech usually mvolve the principle of re- 
statement in words different from the ongmal expression of the 
idea, and the conclusion uses the principle of restatement similarly 
in the final summary Again, a speaker occasionally may pause after 
makmg a point and then repeat the idea exacdy as he has just 
said It It IS good speaking practice to sprinkle restatements through 
out your speech, using such introductory terms as, ‘1 repeat 
**ln other words and '*Now to sum up 

Direct or Indirect Development, In the development of his 
ideas, a speaker is also confronted witb the problem of whether to 
present them directly or indirectly Your subject and audience often 
indicate which method is the more advantageous In the direct 
method the idea is first stated and is then followed by the supporting 
matenals In the mdirect method the supporting matenals are 
offered first, and the idea is gradually implied by them and is 
exphcidy stated toward or at the end of the development The 
direct method is usually the clearer of the two However, especially 
in a speech to persuade m which the idea is in controversy, direct, 
emphatic statements may intensify conflicts and disagreement, and 
the indirect method is therefore the more profitable one to use 
(This problem is discussed more fully in Chapter 12 in connection 
with the persuasive speech ) Whichever method of development is 
employed, the idea should never be left vague or doubtful but 
should be clearly expressed or implied 

The devices for development and the processes for development 
are all means of expanding your ideas, of giving them substance 
and meaning, and of making them appealing to the audience To 
clarify your ideas must ever be your first concern, to make them 
convincing is your second A third problem is how to make them 
interesting as well 
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FAaORS OF ATTENTION AND INTEREST 

Nobody ever went to sleep at the reading of a will There are 
subjects diat are so thoroughly interesting per se that nothing more 
IS needed to aeate mterest than the statement and proof of them 
More often, however, speaking involves a constant problem of 
holdmg attention and mterest This problem causes us to mquire 
what methods should be used to gam and hold the attention and 
mterest of our hearers m the ideas we wi^ to develop. The use of 
specific materials carefully selected and in sufi&aent quantities vwU 
help greatly to hold attention every example, illustration, and 
statistical datum must be considered m terms of its attention-holdmg 
quahties. These quahties may be summed up under the foUovnng 
headmgs concreteness, vividness, fatmlianty, vitality, variety, nov- 
elty, suspense, conflict, and humor 

CONCRETENESS Descnptions of Washington and his soldiers at 
Valley Forge or of the Pilgnms walking to church are examples of 
how such abstract concepts as patriotism, devotion, and religious 
fervor are made concrete The suggestion made above that m using 
examples and illustrations you should name people, events, places, 
and things m order to make them specific and vivid applies in 
general to makmg your ideas concrete 

VIVIDNESS An idea that is vividly expressed becomes more sig- 
nificant, real m the mmds of your hsteners, and it is, perhaps, saved 
from bemg pale, anemic, weak When the mmister Harry Emerson 
Fosdick referred to the advertising slogan of a certam nationally 
known company, “Save the surface and you save all,” and drew 
from it the reverse analogy, “That may do for a pamt company, 
but not for religion,” he was makmg vivid an idea that might other- 
wise have left his audience indifferent The striking statement of 
highway safety oflBaals m advising careful dnvmg, “The life you 
save may be your own,” is also a good example of a device for 
makmg an idea vivid Such statements are strong techniques for 
gaming attention and for making your ideas vivid and graphic 

FAMILIARITY The ordeals of the Geneva Conference m 1954 



The mood of a conference is established by the leader and 
the participants jointly Which of these two leaders is com- 
municating more thoroughly with his audience'^ Compare the 
two situations in terms of audience participation and group 
morale The degree to which the leader involves the partici- 
pants IS more easily noted in a small group than in a large 
one, but it is equally crucial to the success of both 
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were hardly known to the Amencan public because of the absorp- 
tion of public interest in a problem closer to home, the McCarthy- 
Anny hearmgs A tragedy m your home community will seem 
appallmg and distressing, whereas a similar tragedy m a distant 
aty will be noticed relatively casually The Amencan people be- 
came f amiliar with the political and military situation in Korea, 
despite Its geographic remoteness, because of national and, in some 
cases, family mvolvement m it We enthusiastically support our 
own school or our home-town team because the players are known 
to us and because our personal pnde is involved To capture our 
attention, ideas must be related m some way to our close interests, 
and we pay attention to new ideas very largely as they relate to 
already famihar experiences 

NOVELTY William James expressed a valuable truth when he 
said, 'It IS an odd circumstance that neither the old nor the new, 
by Itself, IS interesting the absolutely old is insipid, the absolutely 
new makes no appeal at all The old m the new is what claims 
attention— the old with a slightly new turn ” If it is true that "there 
IS nothing new under the sxm,” we are forced to find new and 
different wa37S of talkmg about what is old Wnters of plays, novels, 
and stones are forever treating old* themes m new ways This Arthur 
Miller did m his play, Death of a Salesman, when he showed in a 
concrete and vital manner what happens to people when they live 
by false values Speakers have the same arduous responsibility, and 
we look for the novel or unique way m which they treat problems 
that are often as old as the race For example, when Adlai Stevenson 
m his acceptance speech m 1952, referred to the divided Republi- 
can party as "a hopeless case of political schizophrenia,” it was the 
novelty of expression which caused so many radio commentators 
to be struck by the unusual nature of the qieech 

VITALITY The vital is that which you feel you cannot do vwthout 
The girl you take to a dance may not seem very vital m your hfe 
until you fall in love with her Then you feel that you "cannot live 
without her.” When a speaker develops a program that will pro- 
mote happier mamages, longer hfe, improved health, higher eam- 
mgs, or soaal success, members of the audience will give it their 
attention because it is vital to them The vital ap"^eals to deep 
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emouonal drives and thereby heightens attention and interest 
CThe subject of vital appeals is discussed at length in Chapter 12 ) 

VARIETY “Vanety is the spice of life,” and monotony leaves life 
flavorless We all like change and vanety— in our television pro- 
grams, our diet, our scenery, and even m our speakers as, for 
example, when we welcome a Simday sermon delivered by a visit- 
ing minister To the speaker, this human characteristic means that 
he must vary his materials in developing his ideas Supportmg 
material composed entirely of statistics will soon bore us, too many 
quotations tire us, even too many similar examples may cause us 
to feel we have had enough A good speech always anticipates such 
audience reactions by offering something different, something new 

SUSPENSE As we read a novel or play, or listen to a good anec- 
dote, we are held m suspense as to the outcome When a speaker 
presents several apparently equally attractive solutions to a problem, 
whde holding m abeyance his own chosen one, the audience is 
kept wondenng how the speech will conclude Indirect develop- 
ment of ideas, which was treated earlier, is one of the common 
methods of creating suspense m speaking When a speaker causes 
his audience to wonder what he is building up to or stimulates it 
to speculate on what turns he will make or what directions will be 
covered in the treatment and solution of a problem, he is legiti- 
mately using suspense to hold attention to his ideas Since suspense 
sometimes interferes with clarity, however, the inexperienced 
speaker should use it with caution he must take care not to hold 
the audience in suspense too long and to satisfy the eager antici- 
pation he arouses 

CONFLICT The fine competitor in sports is an object of admira- 
tion We say of certain people that we respect the manner in which 
they engage m intellectual battle Subjects for speeches sometimes 
involve conflicting points of view and opposing solutions Contro- 
versial subjects are normally interesting because the conflicts em- 
bedded within them arouse conflicting reactions in the audience 
Speakers themselves are often in conflict with each other, as, for 
example, in political races Therefore, the speaker who can utilize 
conflict as a source of interest and who builds his speech around 
It enhances his chance of speaking to an attentive audience In 
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delivering a speech on a controversial issue, such as ^'Should exam- 
inations be subjective or objective*?'' make your listeners feel the 
sharpness of the contrastmg advantages and disadvantages 

HUMOR Abraham Lincoln was known for his habitual practice 
of relieving tensions and restoring good will in meetings of his 
Cabinet by means of anecdotes or stories Employed m the intro- 
duction of a speech, humor not only secures audience attention 
but establishes audience good will toward the speaker Moreover, 
in the body of the speech, humor that is strictly relevant may be 
used to point the way to new ideas which the speaker plans to 
introduce and to recapture wandering attention (Humor is treated 
at length in Chapter 13, which offers guidance regarding appro- 
pnate use ) 


CONCLUSION 

Justice Benjamin Cardoza once said of our legal system, "We 
do not pick our rules of law full-blossomed from the tree " Just as 
abstract legal principles must be gradually developed into operating 
rules and vitalized in terms of human welfare, so speech ideas must 
be gradually developed to attain vital significance They cannot, 
however much we may wish they could, be plucked from our minds 
full-blossomed and ready to deliver 

This chapter has treated the ways m which your ideas may be 
developed, supported, and made interesting The forms of support- 
examples, illustrations, testimony, and statistics— have been dis- 
cussed as devices for making ideas clear, persuasive, and interesting, 
and certain processes of development— explanation (including defi 
nition and classification) and restatement— have been discussed 
But ideas must also be developed m terms of their strongest human 
appeals Therefore, the factors of attention and interest— concrete- 
ness, vividness, familianty, vitality, vanety, novelty, suspense, con- 
flict, and humor— have been discussed in terms of their use in 
gaming and sustaming the deep and pervading absorption of your 
hsteners in your ideas. 
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EXERCISES 


FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

L What greater demands in the expression and development of 
ideas are made by the public-speaking situation than by the casual 
conversational situation'? 

2 How can one tell when an example is general rather than 
speafic? Which is more useful*? 

3. What are the uses of hypothetical examples? Should hypo- 
thetical examples be used only when concrete ones are not to be 
found? 

4. Why IS It diflScult to employ literal analogies as proof? 

5. What are the chief values of figurative analogies'? Can they 
be employed as readily m informative speeches as in persuasive 
ones? 

6 What tests should be applied to the quoted testimony'? 

7 How can we tell when a speaker is using a developmental 
device or a developmental process^ 

8. Which forms of the illustration may be used as proof and 
which may be used only for clarification or mterest*? 

9 Which factors of attention and interest are easiest to employ 
and which are probably more difficult*? 

10 Are suspense and conflict pretty much the same thing or 
are they fundamentally different'? 

1 1 What are the constituents of vividness*? 

12 Is humor always a factor of attention and interest, or are 
there circumstances in which it may divert interest from the subject*? 

FOR WRITING OR SPEAKING PROJECTS 

1 Select a current speech, newspaper story, or magazine article 
and identify as many forms of support as you can 

2 Select ten advertisements m leading magazines and identify 
the dominant forms of support and the attention factors in each 

3 In a pnnted speech, find some of the followmg (a) the forms 
of support, (b) use of cumulation, (c) an idea developed indirectly, 
(d) factors of attention and interest 
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4 Develop one idea or point to be presented to the class in 
two or three minutes, using at least three different forms of support 
to prove die pomt 

L Develop the same idea, also m two or three mmutes, using 
the prmaple of cumulation, by employing a senes of specific ex- 
amples to prove the point Repeat the exercise using only testimony 
m cumulation. 

6. Develop an idea or feelmg which you know we believe in 
but which you want to impress upon us Use one or two detailed, 
vivid specific examples, or one or two stones as illustrations. 

7. Explain a broad subject or concept to the class by (a) defini- 
tion or (b) classification 

8. Make an idea clear to the class by illustration in the form of 
figurative analogy, simJe, and metaphor 

9. Develop an idea or concept or process which you can prove 
will work by literal or factual analogy 

10 Usmg concrete, specific examples as forms of support, intro- 
duce the development of a point mdirecdy. Do not tell the class 
the pomt or idea until you have finished the development Imply 
the point gradually through the examples. 

1 1 Select a paragraph from the text of a speech in a newspaper 
and rewrite it to make it more concrete. Indicate the forms of sup- 
port and factors of attention you have used to accomplish this 

12 Fmd a good serious story which makes a point that you can 
present in a two-minute talk. 

13 Usmg the same pomt as in exercise 12, see how many state- 
ments of testimony you can collect to prove the point 

14 Statistics are sometimes said to be dry and uninteresting 
Develop one of the following topics by means of statistics, relating 
them to theunterests of the audience 

a Amencan colleges are growing at a rapid rate, 
b The Red Cross spends its money wisely 
c Automobiles are greater killers than wars 
d Job opportunities are greater now than five years ago 
e Europe has shown remarkable recovery since the war 



Chapter Ten 


USING VISUAL AIDS 


O isTE OF THE SKILLS needed for effective speech is the abihty 
I to make appropriate use of visual aids. In the precedmg 
chapters attention has naturally been directed to problems 
of oral communication, since speaking and listenmg are our central 
concerns Nevertheless, the eyes of the audience are of great im- 
portance and no speaker should ignore the visual channel of com- 
munication. The value of visual aids for trammg purposes has been 
demonstrated by the armed forces and industry They also have 
come to play a significant role m all kmds of oral communication 
and in academic education Perhaps a public-relations counselor 
did not overstate the importance of visual aids when he said, ‘1 
would never think of advismg a busmess executive to leave out 
charts and other visual aids when he makes a speech.” 

Visual Learning. Psychologists agree that most people are more 
^^eye-minded” than ' ear-mmded ” If you want to be certain that 
you will remember a name, the chances are that you will wnte it 
down and look at it, instead of trying to remember the sounds 
alone In learning a foreign language, you may hear the streams 
of imfamiliar vocables as little more than gibberish, but when the 
words are wntten down, you can trace out their meanmg. Mental 
arithmetic is far more difl&cult than working out a problem on 
paper Similarly, if you ask for directions on how to reach a given 
destmation, you usually are relieved to have them cast m the form 
of a diagram or map Many examples might be offered to demon- 
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strate that the eye is our most valuable instrument in the learning 
process 

This conclusion is reinforced by the findings of the United States 
Army and Navy World War II training programs that up to 85 
percent of learning is gamed through the eyes Their expenments 
also indicate that people normally learn one third faster through 
visual instruction than through aural instruction alone and that 
material that is seen is remembered 55 percent better than material 
that IS only heard H E Nelson and A W Vandermeer, studying 
the teaching of effectiveness of film instructions presented both 
with and without verbal exposition to accompany the pictures, 
found that, **The proportion of learning that is attributable solely 
to listening to the commentary is significantly smaller than that 
which is attnbutable to viewing the film with both picture and 
sound In other words, we learn best when the eyes and ears 
work together 

The great increase m the sale of television sets (so that m early 
1955 there were already more television sets than refrigerators in 
use m the United States) and the continued popularity of motion 
pictures are further evidence of our widespread use of visual media, 
as are the wide appeal of the "funny papers^* and comic books and 
the use of cartoons to express newspapers^ editonal opinions and to 
bear the messages of advertisers Modem man has found no reason 
to disagree with the old Chinese adage "One picture is worth a 
thousand words ” 

Values of Visual Aids. Visual aids have many values and uses 
for speakers, among which the following should be emphasized 

UNDERSTANDING On some subjects, an audience will understand 
the speaker's message much more quickly and more fidly if he uses 
a chart, model, design, or sample, instead of depending upon words 
alone Words are dtscurstve, that is, they have to be presented and 
received one by one, with the full meaning obscured until the 
entire sentence, or paragraph, or composition has been transmitted 
Visual symbols, on the other hand, are presentattonal, their full 

* Sfeeclfi Mono graphs j XX CNovember 1953), p 7 



The “whole picture” 



If your speech covers only three or four topics, you may do 
well to project its outline on a screen so that the audience can 
grasp the whole subject at once By “showing” his audience 
these four business hazards instead of merely talking about 
them, this speaker can clarify and dramatize the relationships 
among them Such a technique must be used with caution, 
because a detailed and complicated outline can confuse and 
distract an audience rather than help it 
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meaning being presented all at once This is why a political car- 
toon often has more effect than a complicated, detailed editorial. 
Similarly, a blackboard chart showing by two lines the relationship 
between average income and the cost-of-living index will carry a 
clear message instantaneously to the minds of an audience, whereas 
an exclusively verbal explanation could be comprehended only 
slowly and might even prove confusing On the other hand, the 
chart may oversimplify the data, and often accurate understanding 
will be attained only if a verbal explanation is presented along 
with the visual aid 

ATTENTION Visual aids are of value in holding the attention and 
mterest of an audience In listening to detailed explanations, such 
as an analysis of a budget, the minds of the auditors may become 
so wearied by lists of figures that they refuse to try to keep them 
m mind and simply relieve themselves of labor by ignonng the 
speech and thinking about something else For other topics, such 
as the bodily structure of a snake, the showing of an actual specimen 
adds a dramatic aspect to a talk that otherwise might be dull 

KEDUCTiON OF TENSION Visual aids help a speaker by reducing 
nervous tension If nervousness is one of your problems while 
speaking, you can control it by having something to show to the 
audience and thereby focusing its attention (and your own) on 
the visual aid instead of upon yourself In addition, the motion 
involved in showing the visual aid helps the speaker by utilizing 
his bodily tension and thus tending to make him feel relaxed 

MEMORY AIDS Visual aids can also be utilized as effective notes 
Since the chart you may place on the blackboard or the model or 
object you may hold in your hand represents essential points you 
wish to convey to your listeners, these and other visual aids con- 
stitute effective notes to aid your memory They have a decided 
advantage over notes written on sheets of paper or cards, for the 
audience recognizes that the visual aid is offered pnmanly for its 

* For a full treatment of this interesting difference, see Susanne Langer, 
Philosophy m a New Key (Harvard University Press, 1942), Chap 3, 
^‘Discursne and Presentational Forms” 
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ben^t and will not even realize that the speaker is using them 
also to remforce his own memory. 

GENERAL SPEECH EFFECTIVENESS Visual aids may be used to 
enhance the effectiveness of all kinds of spealong entertammg as 
well as mformative and persuasive. As has aheady been indicated, 
when your purpose is to inform, there is great advantage in pre- 
sentmg data to the eyes as well as to the ears of the au^ence In 
persuasive speech, it is an estabhshed axiom that “Seemg is bdiev- 
mg " In the area of sheer “entertainment,” humorists on the plat- 
form, m the movies, and on television make considerable use of 
“props,” such as odd clothmg, false mustaches, and ag^s that 
explode In mspirational spealong, flags, rehgious symbols, and 
appropnate enlarged photographs are often used 

DIRECT AND ANALOGICAL USES. The direct use consists of the 
di^lay of a visual aid (for example, a cut-out model of the vocal 
apparatus) that directly exemplifies what the q)eaker is discussmg 
As examples of analogical use, the speaker may use a roUmg pin 
and a pile of dough to show how steel is flattened mto sheets; or 
he may use a fountam pen and both cube and loose sugar to 
demonstrate differences in absorption of moisture by firm and loose 
surfaces— thus lUustratmg how proper cultivation can reduce loss of 
soil through erosion An imagmative ^eaker can develop a wide 
range of analogical uses of visual aids, thereby adding considerably 
to the mterest of his speakmg 

Visual Impact of the Speaker. Your own appearance mevita- 
bly makes a visual impact upon your audience The listeners, who 
are also observers, form positive and sometimes determinmg im- 
pressions of the speaker from his appearance, regardless of what 
he says 

For example, if a speaker slouches onto the platform, dressed in 
dirty or messy clothes, with uncombed hair, a smudge on his dun, 
and a pencil stuck behind his ear, the audience immediately forms 
an unfavorable impression which it will be extremely diflScult for 
him to overcome If the speaker then proceeds to twist and contort 
his body mto awkward postures, to look at the floor or out the 
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window, and to wnng his hands or wipe them across his face, 
there is little chance diat anything he says will have a favorable 
ejBFect on his observant hsteners If the eyes of the audience tell 
them that the speaker is awkward and msecure, they will not 
easily be convinced by their ears that he actually has something 
worthwhile to say 

We all know that first impressions are often definitive— and that 
an audience sees a speaker before it hears him Naturally, then, 
a speaker will want to achieve the best possible effects from the 
visual impact made by his person upon his audience He should 
be appropnately dressed, neat, confident in bearing, and direct and 
well poised m posture Smce many different meanings are trans- 
missible by gesture, we should do our best to make our movements 
and posture convey an impression that supports the message of our 
words 


TYPES OF VISUAL AIDS 

Visual aids consist of any of the speaker s materials that the 
audience can see The following types are most widely used 

1 Simple pictunzations of data photographs, charts, graphs, 
maps, line drawings, cartoons 

2 Complex or coordinate pictunzations filmstrips, slides, mo- 
tion pictures. 

3 Actual objects samples, models, cut-out models 

4 Live models people, insects, birds, animals 

5 Handouts leaflets, pamphlets, mimeographed sheets 

6 Guided tours m which the audience is taken to the scene to 
be descnbed, such as a battlefield, cave, or factory 

The Blackboard. Probably the easiest and most useful visual 
medium for supplementing the speech message is the blackboard 
Far too often, however, it is used ineffectively A speaker may sud- 
denly realize, as the speech progresses, that there is a blackboard 
behmd him and that he might as well write something on it The 
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result IS often haphazard and disorganized— the speaker mumbles 
as he wntes illegible words or figures on the board or conceals the 
material with his own body 

The use of the blackboard should be planned in advance Many 
diflFerent kinds of material can be advantageously displayed on the 
blackboard important speech points which are being stressed, the 
basic oudine of the speech, definitions, summanes of points pre- 
sented, statistical data in table or graph form, and diagrams or 
figures A few simple rules apply to all blackboard material 

Presentation of hlachhoard matenal should he coordinated with 
the spoken word Most blackboard matenal is wntten or drawn 
on the board as you speak There is a knack of doing this while 
you are speaking so that you give the impression of not breaking 
^ eye contact” with the audience and so that your voice projection 
continues to be aimed at the audience It is best to continue to 
speak while you are wnting or drawing on the board Under un- 
usual circumstances, silence may be appropriate, but you should 
bear in mind that a prolonged silent penod is distracting As you 
are making your point orally and speaking to the audience, turn 
toward the board and start your writing or drawing Wnte only a 
little at a time, and frequently re-establish ^^eye contact” with the 
audience Keep your voice projection up As much as possible, 
keep your right arm and shoulder from concealing your writing 
Step away frequendy, to the side of the material Remember that 
what you are doing is helping to make a point for your audience— 
you are not entertaining yourself by wnting on the board 

The matenal should he well organized and planned in advance 
There is seldom an excuse for a sudden decision to go to the black- 
board and put something on it If you consider the importance of 
the visual medium in attracting the attention of the audience, you 
will want to do the best job you can of writing, printing, or drawing 
While you are prepanng the speech, thmk over what points can be 
best presented with the aid of the board In handling complicated 
matenal, you should practice putting it on the board, or, if a board 
IS not at hand, see how it looks on a sheet of paper Make the mam 
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headings stand out Be certain that the matenal shows coherent 
organization and that your diagram is a clear picture of what you 
wish to portray 

Diagrams sometimes need to be put on the blackboard m advance 
of the speech A complicated drawmg of a machine, for example, 
cannot be made while you are speakmg to the audience A major 
diflBculty m this connection, however, is that the diagram will dis- 
tract attention from you and your speech until you come to the 
point at which you explam and make use of it This factor should 
be considered carefully before you make a decision to put matenal 
on the board m advance If you do so, try to cover it m some way 
so that It can be revealed at the appropnate pomt m the speech 
You may be able to cover it with a drape or place it on a part of 
the board removed from the speaker’s position so that it will not be 
noticed until you move over to it to brmg it mto your talk You may 
deade that it would be more effective to put the drawmg on a large 
chart, which can be kept out of sight until you are ready to display it 

See that the hoard ts clean before your speech starts This is 
espeaally important when you follow other speakers Remove charts, 
pictures, or other distracting displays that may have been left hang- 
ing, and erase all matenal which has been left on the board 

Matencd should be centered, neat, and attractive The material 
should be wntten, prmted, or drawn so that it will best attract and 
hold attention This means that it should be put on the center of 
the board if possible If you are usmg a small portable blackboard, 
place It in the center of the platform and at an angle that ensures 
optimum visibihty Wnting or prmtmg should be large enough to 
be seen clearly Consideration must be given to the size of the 
audience Lanes should be heavy, and this usually reqmres bearmg 
down on the chalk Faint hnes or words that cannot be seen might 
better not have been put on the board, diagrams too small for danty 
or visibility are worse than no diagrams at all. Remember that you 
are usmg the blackboard for the benefit of your audience 

When the board is small, it is necessary to plan the visual matenal 
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in sequence~to erase one visual aid before presenting the next one. 
This possible handicap should be kept in mind when making plans 
for blackboard work and may constitute a reason for using large 
white charts instead of the board 

Stand to the side while explamtng ike material, use a pomter. 
Most people are right-handed and cover part of the material with 
the right arm and shoulder while workmg at the board This is un- 
avoidable, at least for part of the time But you can avoid concealing 
the material, after it has been written, while you are pomtmg to it. 
Stand facing the audience, using your left hand to point to the 
material, and, if possible, use a pointer for this You should know 
the material so well that it is not necessary for you to look at it as you 
explain it You should be looking at the audience m order to hold 
attention, to maintain a communicative relation, and to determine 
whether it is following what you are sajmg 

Graphs and diagrams require special consideration. In many 
speeches, the most effective method for displaying figures, statistics, 
and trends is by means of a graph In some cases, you can best use 
this medium by preparing the graph in advance of the speech on 
a chart or on the blackboard, to be uncovered later But often it is 
more practical and even more effective to make the graph as you are 
speaking A speaker skilled in using the blackboard while speaking 
can masterfully hold the attention of his audience through the 
optimum combined appeal to the auditory and visual senses The 
graph must be neat, clear, and large enough to be seen and under- 
stood 

There are four basic t 3 rpes of graphs tie line or curve graph, the 
har graph, the circle or pie graph, and the picture graph (These are 
shown on the preceding pages ) 

Charts. Large white charts, which may be used instead of the 
blackboard, have the values discussed above This medium is not 
used so frequently as the blackboard, probably because the charts 
are more difficult to obtain and the physical arrangement for their 
use may require more planning A pad of large white heavy paper 
or light cardboard should be securely fastened to the top of a ngid 
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easel The most effective and convenient size is about 30 by 40 
inches The speaker, using heavy black crayon, writes, prints, or 
draws on the charts ]ust as he would on a blackboard 

The chief value of this medium is that it provides a more lasting 
record of the visual material Whereas blackboard work must be 
erased to make room for more material, the speaker can draw 
several successive charts vnthout destroying the early ones This 
method is exceedingly effective m an informational or training 
conference in which the speaker is a conference leader drawing 
mformation from the group As the group contributes major points, 
the leader inserts them on the chart, thus building up a permanent 
record of development of the subject and the points brought out 
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in the meeting As a chart is completed, the leader may remove it 
from the easel and hang it on the wall m sight of the group This 
can be done quickly with cellulose tape or thumbtacks As the 
meeting progresses and draws to a conclusion, the charts can be 
referred to for review or discussion If review is not desired, com- 
pleted charts can be folded back out of sight over the easel as the 
leader proceeds to work on another chait 

The prepared chart may also be used in conferences Many 
leaders use this medium to stimulate discussion and elicit the ideas 
of the group It is also effective as a supplement to a speech or 
lecture Some carefully planned training programs incorporate a 
senes of charts to be shown at strategic points in the presentation 
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These may be drawn on large sheets and placed on an easel, as is 
the pad of blank chart paper descnbed above As the speaker 
finishes his explanation and discussion of a chart, he turns it back 
and proceeds to the next one Such charts should obviously be care- 
fully prepared and should be displayed so as to be clearly visible to 
the group The tuning of presentation should be coordinated with 
the speech discussion 



The average speaker will perhaps more often use a smaller chart 
which he has prepared m advance and which he will display at 
the appropnate tune A common mistake is to make such a chart too 
small Another is to fail to display it to good advantage, if the 
speaker is more concerned vnth lookmg at the diart himself than 
with showmg it to his audience, he may hold it perpendicular to the 
audience, half faang himself and half faang part of the audience 
Visual aids held by the speaker should be held facmg the audience 
and high enough and dose enough to the audience so that nothmg 
obstructs any part of the matenal from audience view 

Another variation of the chart method is to combine prepared 
charts vnth charts dravra during the course of the speech In this 
way, the speaker may supplement prepared visual matenal with 
graphic demonstration of new points that he himself develops or 
that are contnbuted by the group This method serves to dramatize 
the speech matenal and to encourage audience partiapation 
Objects, Models, and Apparatus. A wide vanety of objects 
may be used to supplement the oral presentation These may m- 
dude a model of or the actual object about which you are speaking— 
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such as a baseball m a speech on how to pitch, a model of a gaso- 
line station in a speech on the importance of safety while working 
in a gas station, or a piece of apparatus in a speech on how a 
machme works Apparatus as a visual aid may be the actual object 
about which you are speaking, a mmiature, a sectional part, or a 
speaally prepared transparent model 

The prmciple of display is the same for all of these They 
should be held up or placed m clear view of the audience They 
should be pointed out and explamed to the audience Until they 
are used, they should be kept out of sight, if possible, m order to 
avoid distraction In demonstrating how to use something, such as 
a baseball bat, for example, keep your activity m the center of the 
platform and in sight of your listeners at all times Face them as 
much as possible dunng the demonstration, look at them, show 
them what you are domg 

Handout Materials. Oudmes, summaries, bibliographies, and 
pamphlets may be used to supplement the message of the speaker 
so that the listener will have a permanent record of the message or 
can add to his knowledge of the subject by reading additional liter- 
ature after the speech The chief caution m using these is that they 
must not distract attention from you as a speaker Most such sup* 
plementary material should be passed out after you have finished 
speaking Any object placed in the hands of a listener will attract 
his attention He will invariably want to read it or thumb through 
It while you are speaking, despite the fact that you may expressly 
request him not to Many speakers, however, make the mistake of 
passmg out matenal ^without a word of explanation about how it 
should be used or in what way it is related to the speech message 
Always explain the material as you are passing it out 

There is one use of supplementary printed matenal which may 
form an exception to the rule that it should not be passed out until 
the speech is over This is the handout consistmg of data or, per- 
haps, a sample case which the speaker wants to make use of in 
promotmg discussion or procunng contributions from his audience 
In the training conference, where the speaker is a leader who wants 
to draw some of the information from his audience, this is an 
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established device The sheet is passed out during a pause in the 
presentation The speaker reads it or has someone in the group 
read it While everyone focuses attention on the matenal on the 
sheet, the leader guides the group into a discussion of it The leader 
should be careful to retain control of the discussion 

Slides. Words or pictures projected on a screen through the 
medium of slides are well-recognized visual supports for a speaker 
Slides are projected with an ordinary slide projector or with the 
opaque projector (Balopticon) The latter will project other mate- 
rials in addition to slides Materials for projection may be prepared 
by the speaker or purchased commercially One who has visited a 
foreign land and taken pictures may easily have them made into 
slides so that he may give an ''illustrated lecture” about his trip 
Diagrams and drawings of apparatus can also be clearly pictured 
through a slide 

This medium of visual aid requires that especially careful plan- 
ning and preparation of the speech and of the physical arrangement 
of the room be made in connection with the projected display mate- 
rial Coordination with the operator of the machine is also essential 
A signal must be arranged so that he will know when to change to 
the next slide This medium must be used in a darkened room The 
speaker should stand beside the screen, preferably with a pointer, 
and speak clearly, firmly, and with vanety, so that he wall command 
attention even though he is not seen The method has an advantage 
over the motion picture or sound stop film in that the speaker can 
talk for as long as he wishes, or even conduct a group discussion, 
before he goes on to the next slide 

The Overhead Projector. Industry has recently developed a 
new projecting medium, know/n commercially as die Visualcast, 
Visualizer, Vu-Graph, and Keystone Overhead Projector, which 
will project words, diagrams, graphs, and other material on a screen 
in back of the speaker m a lighted room The instrument has ad- 
vantages over the Balopticon projector, in that it is operated by the 
speaker as he faces and talks to his audience and that it operates in 
daylight or m a well-lighted room The Visualcast, for example, 
has a lighted glass surface which is in front or at the side of the 




The materials used as visual aids are as varied as the inter- 
ests of the audience for whom they are intended To the 
salesmen above, the display of tires is as vitally interesting as 
the diagram is to the naval officers below Both these visual 
aids will stimulate questions and help to answer them But 
neither would be appropriate for a nonprofessionoL group 



I 
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speaker and on which he can write, print, or draw as he speaks, 
just as he would at the board except that he faces his audience 
while the material appears on the screen behind him 

There are two basic uses for this type of instrument (1) as a 
substitute for the conventional blackboard or paper charts drawn 
durmg the course of the speech, and C2) as a substitute for prepared 
charts which may be demonstrated by various methods, including 
a multiple method of showing parts of a chart at a time and adding 
to this by successive charts. 

Audio-Visual Aids.* Two major types of audio-visual aids are 
the sound motion picture, chiefly in the form of the 16-mm training 
film, and the filmstrip, usually 35-mm , accompanied by sound 
record The filmstrip is sometimes shown without accompanying 
soimd record, and m such use it is similar to slides, but it is more 
valuable when used with sound which is integrated and coordinated 
with the visual projected matenal 

Usually these aids are not used durmg the course of a speech, 
and, when the film message is the mam objective of the gathering, 
their use may be an end in itself The mechanics and physical 
arrangement for showing films are, of course, the same whether the 
film IS to be the chief reason for the meeting or whether it is to be 
used as a supplement to the speech Probably the chief use of the 
film as a medium for supplementing or supporting the message of 
the speaker is m the instructional talk The growth m the prepara- 
tion and use of training films has been tremendous during and 
since World War II, and films will continue to be a growing 
medium for instruction There are also some persuasive speaking 
situations in which a documentary or inspirational film can help 
accomplish the purpose of the speaker And the use of films for 
entertainment is well known 

* The chief sources of films and filmstnps are college and university film 
hbranes, commercial distnhutors and producers, and governmental agenaes 
Some major compilations listing educational films and sources of rental and 
purchase are Educational Film Guide (H W. Wilson Co , N Y ), which 
1 $ published yearly with penodic supplements, 1000 and I (Educational 
Screen Magazine, Chicago), and Educators* Guide to Free Films (Educators' 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis ) 
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In planning to use a film you should observe the followmg rules 
Select the film carefully The film should further the message of 
the speaker if it is used to supplement the speech Often a poorly 
selected film does more harm than good It may detract from the 
speech presentation if it is not closely related, it may be tiresome 
if It IS too long, and it may be a poor film Do not plan to show a 
film ]ust because you heard somewhere that films constitute a good 
visual medium to convey a message 

Preview the film. Do not plan to see the film for the first time 
when your audience does See it dunng your preparation of the 
speech, and plan how you will use the points it bnngs out. Make a 
concise statement of the purpose of the film, note the mam ideas, 
and determine how they relate to the points you want the audience 
to denve from the meeting 

Plan introduction and discussion questions If the film is supple- 
menting a speech, perhaps you will first present the major part of 
your speech and conclude by laying a foundation for the film Or 
you may show it in the middle of your planned speech and then 
discuss It after it has been shown Whatever time for showing you 
choose, make a brief introduction in which you point up the pur- 
pose of the film, what it emphasizes, what mam ideas to look for, 
and other special things your listeners can keep in mind as they 
see and hear it Ask some pointed questions which will be a basis 
for discussion after the film has been shown 

Show the film under the hest fossihle conditions The physical 
arrangement of the room is important Usually a small portable 
screen is used, and this should be set at the proper distance from 
the projector, so as to get the largest and clearest image The audi- 
ence can be seated fairly close to the screen, but not closer than 
SIX feet It is best not to seat anyone too close to the projector, for 
the 16-mm sound projector makes some noise and throws light, 
both of which may be distracting Darken the room as much as 
possible Pay especial attention to the position of the sound speaker 
and the volume The speaker should be placed off the floor, in the 
front of the room, and near the screen 

In showing 35-mm strip film with sound record, be sure that the 
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sound IS properly coordinated with the picture, that the first frame 
appears properly in relation to the narration, and that the succeed- 
ing frames are turned at the right time 

Follow wp the shomng If part of your speech is to follow the 
showing, integrate the message of the film with your remarks, or 
conduct a discussion which has reference to the film When the 
film has been used as an mstruction medium and is short, it is 
sometimes worthwhile to show it a second time You may want to 
wnte on the blackboard while conducting the discussion, to record 
important points If you can place the screen m the center of a large 
blackboard, the purpose of the film may be written at the left and 
the mam points to look for at the nght 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter has discussed the importance of the visual medium 
in furthenng the speaker s purpose and the wide variety of visual 
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and audio-visual aids at his disposal Consider whether you might 
use some of these m your next speech Develop your use of the 
blackboard, charts, and prepared visual materials so that you can 
mtegrate them with the speech The effective use of visual aids 
requires careful planning, preparation, practice, and perhaps some 
ongmality But visual aids well used will enhance the value of your 
speech 


EXERCISES 


FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

1 What IS the visual code? Why is it important'^^ 

2 What are six values of visual aids'^^ How is the speaker helped 
by their use'^^ How is the audience helped’^^ Are there subjects for 
which visual aids would not be helpful to either speaker or audi- 
ence‘^ 

3 In what respects is the speaker his own chief 'Visual aid*^^ 

4 What types of visual aids are available for use in your class- 
room speaking*?^ What precautions should you observe in employing 

5 Name the types of graphs, and indicate ways in which each 
might be used to advantage 

6 What cautions should be observed m handing out matenals 
to your audience*^ 

7 Descnbe in detail the best methods of using the blackboard 
What errors should be guarded against*? 


FOR WRITING OR SPEAKING PROJECTS 

1 In your next speech to be delivered in class, plan to use the 
blackboard to record the main points you wish the audience to 
remember Along wath your speech oudine, hand in to the instruc- 
tor a sheet showing how the blackboard will look when you have 
inscribed your points on it 

2 Plan a three-minute speech in which you explain a process. 
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such as a play m a football game As part of your preparation, plan 
how you will chart the play on the blackboard Hand in a sheet 
showing how this will look on the board 

3 For a short qieech m which you will explam how a machine 
operates or a tool is used, plan a blackboard drawmg of the machine 
or tool and prepare a sheet showmg this drawmg as it will appear 
on the board 

4. For any of the above exercises, prepare a chart containing the 
matenal you wish to show while you are speakmg Plan how you 
will use the chart in the speech presentation 

5 Brmg an object to class, such as a football, golf club, model 
airplane, or similar item, and plan to explam and demonstrate the 
use or construction of this object to the audience m a short talk 

6 From magazines, newspapers, or other sources, clip several 
outstanding advertisements which make unusual use of the visual 
sense either to attract attention or to explam something Which is 
the primary use m each case? 

7 Brmg to class an example of each major type of graph Go to 
the front of the class and present information which will be supple- 
mented by your drawmg a suitable graph on the blackboard as you 
speak 

8 Prepare a brief summary or other material on a sheet which 
you will pass out to the audience to supplement your speech Plan 
m advance just when you will pass it out and how you will ask the 
audience to make use of it 

9 Recall a speech you have heard which was accompanied by 
slides, filmstrips, or mouon pictures, and write a bnef criticism of 
the use of these by the speaker 
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Chapter Eleven 


INFORMING 


C HAPTERS 11, 12, and 13 differ firom the preceding chapters 
m that, instead of discussing general principles which apply 
to all types of speeches, their purpose is to assist you to 
apply the instructions you have been reading to the preparation and 
delivery of specific types of speeches 
The classification of a speech by type is determined by its general 
purpose to mform, to persuade, or to entertain Theoretically the 
types are sharply distinct from one another In practice the three 
types of oral discourse are often found intermixed in the same 
speech It is diflSicult to conceive of a persuasive speech, for exam- 
ple, that does not contain information, and, even if the speech to 
persuade or the speech to mform does not entertam the audience, 
It should surely hold their attentive interest Nevertheless, although 
the three types of discourse are often freely intermingled, the 
dominant purpose of the speaker should be clearly established, so 
that the audience will not doubt whether he wants ultimatelv to 
mform, to persuade, or simply to entertam The confused audience 
response *What is he trying to accomplish^” is probably the most 
damning audience reaction to a speech 

If the purpose of the speaker is informative, he should make 
certain that the listeners all realize he is trying only to inform— 
rather than persuade or entertain This clarity of basic purpose is 
all the more necessary if the speech contains considerable supple- 
mentary materials which might be applied to the other general 
purposes 



Informing in a familiar setting . . . 



Can you recall being part of an audience like the one shown 
here^ Were you eager to learn the matends that the ' speaker” 
was discussing!^ What distractions does the teacher of this 
group have to overcome, and what techniques can she use to 
heighten the interest of her audience!^ 
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There are many speeches that are obviously informative— such 
as, a talk on how to milk a cow In other instances, it is diflScult to 
tell whether a given speech is informative or persuasive. Realis- 
tically, a great number of speeches presented on crucial subjects 
intermingle information and argument and must do so because of 
their controversial nature In its very nature a speech which tries 
to explain farm panty policies, international relations, or any other 
question on which public opinions differ is borderline in type The 
final test of the informative speech is whether the speaker is trying 
primanly to help his audience avoid confusion and understand 
those basic facts that are not m the realm of diflfermg opmions 

Relations of the Three Types of Speeches. The relations 
among the three types of speeches and the difficulty of sharply 
diflferentiatmg one from another may be clarified by use of an 
extended example. As a student of mtemational relations, you may 
decide to give a senes of speeches on Nationalist China In your 
first speech you may decide to be informative* in your second 
persuasive, and in your third entertaining Although the subject 
is the same, the three speeches will differ very gready from one 
another because the audience response you are seekmg differs 
basically in each instance Nevertheless, it is probable that all three 
talks will contain informative, persuasive, and entertaining ma- 
terials 

Having the general purpose to inform and the specific purpose 
to make the audience understand the degree to which the govern- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek instituted a senes of democratic reforms 
in Formosa, you might select such a tide as "Island Laboratory in 
Democracy” While preparing your speech, you recall that your 
audience has doubtless heard and read a great deal of cnticism 
of the Chinese Nationalists, which has had the effect of creating 
a generally unfavorable attitude toward them Thus, you may 
develop a persuasive introduction, designed to induce your listeners 
to guard against the effects of propaganda and to fortify their con- 
viction that they ought to make up their own minds on the basis 
of solid factual information This phase of the speech is the process 
of clearing away barriers of misunderstanding, thus, it is persuasion 
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used for purposes of exposition After this has been accomplished, 
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should be continued You have used information and entertainment 
specifically for persuasive effect 

In a speech to entertain, your specific purpose might be to give 
your listeners a vivid picture of the life of a typical Chinese family 
which has fled from the mainland to Formosa With a tide such as 
Home away from Home,” you could develop such mam ideas as 

I Chinese family life centers aroimd the graves and traditions 
of Its ancestors 

II Fleeing from an old established home to seek a new one on 
an overcrowded island mvolves many adventures 

III Living on an island while maintaining ones spiritual ties to a 
mainland ancestral home causes some manifestations of a 
split personality 

In developing these ideas, you give the audience a great deal of 
factual information about the plight of the Chinese refugees, and 
you exercise a persuasive effect of creating sympathy for their desire 
to regain their homeland But these effects are trictdental Your 
principal endeavor is to entertain them with a mingling of humor 
and pathos, created through the relating of a series of anecdotes and 
examples 

The foregoing illustrations do not imply that the three types of 
speeches are always so closely interrelated, they do demonstrate that, 
even when the interrelationship is close and extensive, the type of 
speech is determined by the general purpose 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SPEECH TO INFORM 

When you are asked to prepare an informative speech, your first 
consideration is to remind yourself that your pnmary aim is to ex- 
pound a subject in such a manner that your listeners will under- 
stand It clearly Perhaps the subject you select will be one about 
which your listeners are wholly or largely uninformed, such as the 
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reasons why the Patek-Phihppe is the world’s most expensive 
watch. Or it may be that your audience will have only vague and 
generalized knowledge of your subject— espeaally if it is a technical 
one, such as the relative effects of temperature and pressure upon 
the volume of a gas Or possibly the clear understandmg you wish 
to achieve may be distorted by prejudices, for example, if you are 
to speak on the relative mtelligence of Negro and white individuals 
Or It may be that your audience entertams many false ideas about 
your subject, which you wish to replace with genmne information, 
as in a speech on the basic causes of the Civil War In each of these 
instances, your approach to your speech preparation would differ 
Your first consideration m prepanng your speech should be to 
understand your subject clearly yourself Your second considera- 
tion should be to thmk of it carefully m relation to your audience, 
to determine what approach you must use to prepare your specific 
group of listeners in such a way that they will be both willing and 
able to attam a correct imderstandmg of the topic 
As m all your other speakmg, the preparation of a speech to 
inform must be both subject-centered and audience-centered After 
satisfactorily answenng for yourself the question “What are the 
facts?” Cwhich you may be able to do only after considerable 
thought and research), you must next ask, 'What inadequate or 
mistaken understandmg of the subject is held by my prospective 
audience'!’” The preparation of your mtroduction, the selection and 
development of your mam ideas, and the nature of your conclusion 
will all be determmed not only by the answer to the first question 
but by the answer to the second as well If you are doubtful about 
the background of your prospective hsteners m relation to your 
diosen subject, you can readily answer the second question for 
yourself through conversations with a number of them 
The purpose of the speech to mform is solely informative- to 
lead the audience to have a dear and correct imderstandmg of the 
problem, situation, event, concept, or process about which you 
choose to speak This does not mean, however, that the informative 
speech should be dry, bonng, or devoid of human interest When 
the audience is motivated to want to understand the topic, mfor- 
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mative speeches can be intensely mteresting The athlete hstens with 
keen attentiveness to instructions on how a specific football play 
IS to be run, an audience of businessmen will be deeply mterested 
in a description of a method of cuttmg costs of operation, students 
who want to become accountants will follow alertly an exposition 
of a method of cost accounting The essential considerations are to 
present the mformation so that it can be readily understood and 
so that the audience will want to understand it Clarity is the first 
goal, but interestmgness is the second Good mformative speabng 
requnres the attainment of both 


TYPES OF EXPOSITION 

Expository speakmg is a frequent and normal experience of 
everyday living and is expressed in many and vaned forms You 
may ask (or be asked) for directions on how to get to a particular 
street address or a nearby town You may give or receive mstruc- 
tions on how to wax a car or replace a bumed-out tube in a radio 
You may explam (or hear an explanation) of how to spht an atom 
You may hsten to a lecture (or give one) on the factors mvolved 
in the cost-of-livmg index You may partiapate m “bull sessions” 
which attempt to define love, or rehgion, or patriotism You may 
analyze (or hear an analysis) of a problem m foreign policy or m 
employee-employer relations You may be asked by the Student 
Counal for a report on the program of an organization to which 
you belong In a few years, you may be asked by your employer for 
a report on the cost factors in the division of his busmess which you 
are supervismg You may be called upon for a book report You 
may present a demonstration to your physics class of an experiment 
which you have been conducting, or you may demonstrate to a 
friend how to hold a golf club These are only a few examples of 
the multitude of demands for expository speakmg 

Turning from specific examples of expository speaking, we may 
distmguish the following general t5q)es 
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Description. You may wish to descnbe an individual, so that 
others can identify him, or to describe an interesting locale you 
have visited, the emotional reactions of an individual or of a crowd, 
or the nature and events of a national political nominating conven- 
tion you have attended In any description, the first step is to iden- 
tify for your listeners the prevailmg total impression created by 
what is bemg described— as when you say a scene was ‘impressively 
beautiful,** or an individual is ‘sinister* in appearance, or a meeting 
was characterized by “aimless confusion.** The second step is to select 
the several features of the subject that combine to create the domi- 
nant impression— for example, the man was “huge, poorly dressed, 
dark, and threatenmg in manner**, or the emotional reaction was 
“mtense, confused, and disturbing**, or the crowd was “noisy, ill 
disciplined, but massively purposive ** These major features which 
you will describe constitute the heart of your main ideas As the 
next step, you provide details concerning each of these features— 
for example, m the case of the man, a description of his clothing, 
his eyes, and his shamblmg gait Your descriptive imagery should 
be so vivid that your audience senses the details as though they 
were actually seeing, smellmg, hearing, tasting, or feeling the object 
of your description 

Definition. To define a term is to identify the general class to 
which It belongs and then to distinguish it from other members of 
that class Definition differs from descnption primarily in that it is 
directed more to the mental processes and less to the senses, hence 
It IS mtellectualized and verbalized For example, a network is de- 
fined in the Webster s Collegtate Dictionary as “A fabric or struc- 
ture of threads, cords, wires, or the like, crossing each other at 
certam intervals, and knotted or secured at the crossings ** This 
definition establishes the class of network as a “structure** and then 
gives the special characteristics which distinguish it from other 
structures In the same dictionary, a bridge is defined as “A struc- 
ture erected over a depression or an obstacle, as over a nver, road- 
way, railway, etc , carrying a roadway for passengers, vehicles, etc ** 
Sometimes an entire speech will be devoted to definition, as when 
the speaker attempts to explain the meanmg of arbitration (as dis- 
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tmguished from conctltattcm) or the meaning of a key term, such 
as evil, or tnfmtty, or totahtanamsm For such extended definitions, 
the nature of the class within which the term falls and the nature 
of Its differences from other members of the class will be explained 
and illustrated at length, normally with considerable use of compan- 
son and contrast 

Analysis. While preparmg a speech you mvanably analyze your 
subject to determine its component parts When you present your 
speech to your audience, you normally analyze the subject for them, 
especially if their understanding of the subject is confused. To 
analyze a subject means to divide it into its essential parts A chemist 
analyzes a substance by testmg it to determine of what elements it 
is composed A history professor analyzes a penod in history by 
identifying what appear to him to be its essential characteristics 
A psychologist analyzes an emotion by noting its overt physical 
manifestations, its accompanying internal bodily changes, and its 
mental aspects A speaker may similarly analyze the causes of a 
war, the effects of a pnce rise, the reaction in Congress to a legis- 
lative proposal, or the nature of the problem of breaking a bad 
habit In all mstances the process of analysis is to identify each of 
the essential elements m the situation 

Synthesis. After the analysis is completed, it generally is nec- 
essary to go on to the next step of synthesis, or of recombining the 
vanous elements, to show how the subject appears from an in- 
formed point of view or how it might appear if some of its elements 
were changed Thus, after analyzing the causes of a war, the 
speaker might present a synthesis demonstrating an over-all view, 
with the causes observed m their correct relationships Analysis is 
akin to combing out a tangled skein of threads in order to d^en- 
tangle them, synthesis is the process of rebraiding or recombining 
them into a new and more serviceable pattern 

Explanation. Explanation is a generalized term, as was pointed 
out in Chapter 9 It compnses elements of descnption, definition, 
analysis, and synthesis, in whatever proportions may be most suit- 
able to the nature of the subject and the needs of the audience If 
you were to explain how a suction pump works, or the structure 
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of a hydrogen atom, or the differences between the rhetorics of 
Plato and Anstotle, you would descnbe the essential nature of the 
subject, define key terms, analyze the component parts, and finally 
present a rounded synthesis of the process or idea. 

A large part of the process of informing is explanation In explain- 
ing, you tell when, where, what, why, and how If you speak about 
television, for example, you may tell when by giving its histoncal 
background, what by providing preliminary concepts or definitions, 
how by detailed explanation of how it works, where by telling in 
what places and situations it may be viewed, and why by discussing 
regulations under which its programming is governed. A student 
who spoke on farmers' cooperative marketing associations traced 
the history of cooperatives from their European ongins, explained 
their present-day methods and organization, showed how farmers 
derived financial advantages from them, told of competitive condi- 
tions with which they deal, and supplied information on their 
extent and locations This, of course, is far too extensive a develop- 
ment for a five-mmute speech The explanation of how to thread a 
needle or how to use brushless shaving cream, on the other hand, 
is too simple to require more than a minute or two As in other 
forms of speaking, the choice of a subject to be explained should be 
correlated to the needs of the audience and the time available for 
the speech 


FORMS OF SUPPORT IN THE SPEECH TO INFORM 

In any or all of the kinds of mfoimative speaking, you will make 
use of the specific forms of support which are discussed in Chapter 
9 Although authonty and the forms of logic may occasionally be 
useful m informative speaking, they normally are used to support 
persuasive purposes Humorous anecdotes and vivid imagery have 
a valuable place in informative speeches but are more characteris- 
tically found in speeches to entertain or to stimulate Discussion of 
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the kinds of supporting materials that are most widely useful for 
speeches of information follows 

Statistics. Although long arrays of figures or statistics may be 
diflScult for an audience to remember, especially if they are not 
given in round numbers, statistics are vitally important to the in- 
formative speech In contemporary life, people have come to expect 
statistical information and to be increasingly dependent upon it 
We follow the statistical results of surveys and polls to discover the 
chances of our favorite candidate for public office or for the most 
popular student on the campus, for the relative ratings of popular 
song hits, and for the standings of individual and team athletes 
Life insurance companies present statistics because people want to 
know their life expectancy at a given age and because information 
is wanted concerning what diseases cause the highest number of 
deaths The man who watches or plays the stock market is given 
a heavy diet of statistics 

Statistics constitute a concise and comprehensive method of giv- 
mg information For this reason the student of forestry found them 
to be his best tool when he spoke on forest fires in the state and 
the areas of forest which were not provided with fire protection 
Another student relied with equal assurance on statistics when 
mforming his audience of the relative chances of emplo)mient of 
college graduates in various professions He compared statistically 
the number of engineers being graduated with the number of 
available positions predicted for the next five years He presented a 
similar statistical picture for teachers, doctors, dentists, nurses, and 
architects 

One problem of the speaker is the validity of the statistics he uses 
You should be certain that the data are accurate and you should 
consult the best sources, such as The Statesmans Year-Book, The 
World Almanac, The Statistical Abstract, or official governmental 
agencies and bureaus, which are seldom questioned Avoid using 
those provided by pressure groups or propaganda agencies, because 
they are often distorted and may be actually dishonest 

Examples. If a speaker says, *'Now, for example'' or 'Tet me 
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explain by this instance,” he nearly always awakens the interest 
of his hearers It enhances his chances in the informative speech 
to secure the understanding he desires This is especially true 
when explaining such abstract topics as the theory of money, 
the causes of inflation, or the pnnciples of the law of supply and 
demand Examples are important and vital, however, for more 
concrete problems as well This proved to be true for the student 
who talked on campus traffic problems and informed the group of 
certain new parking plans to be adopted by the university The 
speech contained specific examples m which the student stated how 
certam dnves were to be closed, how others would be made one- 
way streets, how one road would become a four-lane avenue, where 
the new parking lots were to be placed, and where stop signs were 
to be erected to prevent accidents 

The best examples are naturally those which attract the closest 
and most favorable attention Often, the best way to hold attention 
IS to discuss examples 'with which the audience is familiar We 
know the conditions m our home town and local schools and the 
charactenstics of specific people and groups in the commimity Use 
these vanous close-at-hand and familiar examples to aid you in the 
process of making dear your meanings 

Comparisons and Contrasts. Compansons and contrasts, 
whereby certain things are shown to be alike and others unlike, 
may be thought of as positive and negative methods of showing, 
teaching, and informing Some comparisons and contrasts are literal, 
others are figurative Actually, they closely resemble the method of 
example, and they serve most eflFectively, in the speech to inform, 
m connecting the known and the unknown They are illustrations 
with a pointed application 

Much of the teaching of Chnst was by the process of companng 
and contrasting, or by parables When he said, ''The Kingdom of 
Heaven is like unto a mustard seed,” he was m a figurative manner 
teaching by companson, his conclusion being that often the smallest 
and most msigmficant thing becomes, m time, the greatest and most 
powerful Abraham Lmcoln was using a compressed comparison, 
or metaphor, when he implied that a government, like a house. 
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divided against itself cannot stand. Sources of companson and con- 
trast are about us everywhere, and the best ones anse from our 
experiences and observations. Contrasts are often as effective as 
comparisons Henry Grady, in his famous ^eech The New South y 
before a Northern audience m New York twenty years after the 
Civil War, used contrast effectively In contrast to the picture of the 
Northern soldier returning home ‘with proud and victorious tread, 
Grady stated, “I tell you of another army that sought its home at the 
dose of the late war— an army that marched home in defeat and 
not m victory— m pathos and not in qilendor, but m a glory that 
equaled yours, and to hearts as loving as ever welcomed heroes 
home ” 

The alert speaker needs merely to look about him for compansons 
and contrasts which can make complex processes and abstract 
methods and ideas seem clear Even on simple subjects they are 
vital The veteran returnmg to his campus after a prolonged absence 
on military duty compared and contrasted most interestingly the 
university as he foimd it with what it had been before he went 
away The radio sports announcer m an informative speech com- 
pared and contrasted the problems he faced in the various sports 
he reported 

Restatement. You will recall that we have stated that the 
informative speech must produce clear understanding At times we 
experience difficulty in completely understanding something the 
first time it is explained to us Memory is short, and as we are 
carried from point to pomt by the speaker, something may be for- 
gotten or only vaguely retained By restatement, then, the speaker 
reimnds his hearers of what he said previously, thereby fixing the 
matter more certainly in the minds of those who are listening Thus, 
what the audience did not understand or remember the first time 
may be made clear by one or more restatements 

Restatement, however, is not just monotonous reiteration You 
can give your audience vanety by repeating the same thought in 
different words and often m a more concise way Also, if you make 
it evident that you are restating, you can personalize and vitalize 
the process Such statements as ‘T told you a few minutes ago,” 
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‘You will recall that I insisted on your knowing/' or “To put these 
points before you again" are effective transitions to the point that 
you wish to restate 

Visual Aids. The use of visual or graphic aids, such as charts, 
drawings, slides, and models, is so important for almost all kinds 
of speaking that the whole of Chapter 10 is devoted to them But 
because they are so salient in the informative speech, a further, 
brief discussion of them is mtroduced at this point Visual aids are 
basically helpful because what is seen, even more than what is 
heard, makes for vivid and lastmg impressions Also, much of what 
you say m informative speeches lends itself to graphic portrayal 
Facts, statistics, and percentages can be condensed in vivid fashion 
on a chart or graph Sketches or pictures of mechanisms contnbute 
gready to audience comprehension of what is being explained 
Slides and motion pictures do the same The forestry student men- 
tioned above, who used statistics effectively in his talk on forest 
fires, also used a map which showed the exact location of the state's 
forest preserves He displayed his statistics on a good-size chart for 
all to see 

What other speakers do in employing the vanous methods and 
principles of exposition, you, too, can do In the topics you choose 
for your informative speeches, define and explain terms, parts, and 
relationships, use examples, statistics, compansons, and contrasts, 
restate and reiterate, and take advantage of the values to be derived 
from the use of visual aids You cannot escape the obligation of 
making clear and comprehensible the materials you present Use 
any and all of these principles to obtain the maximum understand- 
ing from those who listen to you 


ORGANIZING THE SPEECH TO INFORM 

All the methods of planning and organization which were dis- 
cussed generally in Chapters 2 and 3— the necessity of selecting a 
good subject and specific purpose, the careful choice of mam and 



Informing in an unfamiliar setting . . . 



This "classroom” looks quite different from the one shown 
on page 236 At first glance, the natural surroundings may 
seem to be a source of distraction to the audience, but actually 
they are serving as vtsucd. aids for this lecture on military ter- 
rain problems. The chart that the speaker is using further 
clarifies the subject matter How does the motivation of this 
audience differ from that of the one shown on page 256, and 
what techniques can this speaker use to maintain interest^ 
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subordinate points, the building of an outline, and the making of 
careful transitions from one mam pomt to the next— are applicable 
to the organization of the informative speech. We need to consider, 
however, the special modifications of these principles in relation to 
each kind of speakmg. In the following pages speaal attention is 
given to organizmg the mformative speech. The mtroduction and 
conclusion of an mformative speech have special expository func- 
tions to fulfill The body of the mformative speech may follow any 
one of several types of organization, depending upon die nature of 
the subject 

The Introduction. The purpose of the mtroduction to any 
speech is to prepare the audience for the mam part which is devel- 
oped m the body. This statement applies also to the mformative 
speech But more specifically in the informative speech, the function 
of the mtroduction is to prepare the audience to imderstand the 
material that is to be presented in the body of the speech The fol- 
lowmg suggestions should help you to prepare for the complete task 
of exposition 

Your openmg remarks should be designed to gain the interest 
and attention of the audience through personalized references and 
demonstration of '^common groimd^' 

You should give clear definitions or explanations of any difficult 
or confusing concepts or terms which you want the audience to 
understand exacdy 

You should make clear the significance of the subject you have 
chosen and the need for the audience to appreciate the importance 
of what is to be treated Remember how frequently audiences are 
apathetic or indifferent to subjects which are chosen by speakers— 
responding with the attitudes of ^^Ho-hum” or ‘Why bnng that 
up?*^ Hence, you must not delay the process of motivating and 
arousing a desire for the information to be given 

You should indicate the direction the speech as a whole will take 
by eliminating certain matenals which are irrelevant and beyond 
the scope of the given topic, thus leading to the point where you can 
state and support your specific purpose 
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You should, by a brief initial summary^ provide a preview of the 
main points to be taken up m the body of the speech. 

The Body. In the body of the speech the task of the speaker is 
to take up one after another the mam pomts, all of which must help 
to fulfill or support the speafic purpose In the outlme which you 
prepare, the subpomts imder each mam pomt must be evident, and 
all the methods of exposition to be employed— statistics, examples, 
illustrations, and authoritative quotations— must be placed where 
they are to be used Still other problems will confront you. In 
makmg the oudme for the body you must decide on the best over-all 
approach to your topic Certain subjects can best be treated in one 
way, whereas others should be handled otherwise More specifically, 
your task is to decide which one of the following general methods 
you will want to follow This decision depends upon the nature of 
your specific purpose, subject matter, and audience 

CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER Many expository topics lend themselves 
to treatment m chronological order If you are descnbmg the history 
of a movement or the development of an institution, time order 
may be the one you will wish to follow. By this method you can in 
one main pomt describe its earliest stages of development, m another 
mam pomt the story of its subsequent progress, and m still another 
its present growth, size, and characteristics 

Let us assume you are giving a speech on the subject "The His- 
tory of Our University.” Obviously, the chronological method can 
be used to describe the early history of the mstitution, its later 
growth, and finally its present status 

SPATIAL ORDER Treatment m spatial order is especially effective 
m descnbmg a scenic area or a physical plant, such as a group of 
buildings You can descnbe from "top to bottom” or from "north 
to south, and east to west ” Let us assume your subject is "Our 
University Campus” You might describe the campus as a whole 
from east to west, or you might select certain buildings which you 
would describe from the basements to the top floors, or you might 
describe the buildings as they have been planned as imits m the 
over-all campus design 
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CAUSAL OEDER In using the causal order, you will be treating 
the forces and circumstances which have operated to bring into 
existence and perpetuate the institution you are talking about It is 
an explanation of the causes and efiFects which will provide the main 
features of your outlme For example, m the topic '*The Growth of 
Our University,'' you might have as mam points the vision and 
mfluence of the founders, the money made available for its growth 
and development, and the increased enrollment which has necessi- 
tated the enlarging of the buildings and the erection of new ones. 
In this method you are very obviously talking about causes and 
effects which have operated to make the institution what it is 
TOPICAL ORDER There are some subjects in which the speaker 
will find an inherent logical classification or arrangement of mate- 
nals, and the audience will expect him to observe this order in his 
treatment If he is talkmg on how some institution is organized, for 
example, he will very likely follow in his speech the organization 
as he finds it to be Thus, if you are talkmg on ‘Gur University— 
Its Financial Structure," you might very logically divide your 
speech into such main topics as its assets, its liabilities, and its en- 
dowment Again, if you should be treating its over-all organization, 
you might plan the oudme to discuss its administrative structure, 
Its division into vanous colleges, and the colleges' individual depart- 
ments and staffs 

SPECIAL ORDERS On occasion speakers will choose to present their 
mam ideas m the order of the simplest to the most complex, the 
most familiar to the least familiar, the least important to the most 
important, or the most acceptable to the least acceptable 

The Conclusion. It must be remembered that the purpose of 
the speech to inform is clear understanding Thus, the conclusion, 
like the other parts of the speech, should contribute to this objective 
Suggestions for the conclusion, therefore, may be stated very simply 
You should give a summary of what has been said m order to 
review clearly the chief points which you have stressed and ex- 
plained 

You may tell the audience where additional information can be 
secured on the subject you have discussed This may be a plea that 
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your listeners do additional reading or investigation, or simply a 
means of aiding those who have been stimulated to want additional 
information. You may name books or penodicals, tell who may be 
interviewed, or explain where the object, mvention, or institution 
can be seen. 

You may suggest future application and use by the audience of 
the information given 

You may end with a specific illustration m which the main points 
you have discussed are briefly reviewed by means of a story 


CONCLUSION 

Since you will probably have many occasions to present speeches 
to inform, it is important that you make every effort to master the 
methods and pnnciples which will enable you to accomplish the 
goal of the speech— dear understanding It has been suggested in 
this chapter that you analjTze your topic m order to determine your 
specific purpose, that special terms be defined, that adequate and 
clear explanation be given, that statistics and facts be provided in 
suflBcient quantity, that comparisons and contrasts are most helpful 
m aiding audience understanding, and that visual aids be used be- 
cause they enhance the likelihood of the speaker s being under- 
stood Also, we have suggested that you give careful attention to the 
organizing and oudimng of this kmd of speech The introduction 
should include definitions and explanations basic to the hearers' 
understandmg of what is to follow in the body, and it should state 
bnefly the main pomts to be presented The outline of the body 
should be arranged by mam and subordinate points to cover the 
subject according to the chronological, spatial, causal, or topical 
order that you plan to follow The conclusion should provide a 
summary or review of the mam pomts presented or give sources the 
hearers may consult if they should desire to acquire additional 
information 
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EXERCISES 


FOR CUSS DISCUSSION 

1. Review the distinctions that are made in definmg the general 
purposes, in Chapter 6. Discuss the “relations among the three 
types of speeches” with those earher distmctions clearly m mmd. 
(Note the chief pomt that must be kept m mmd the ultimate 
mtent of the speaker to inform, to persuade, or to entertam his 
audience must not be tn doubt Similarly, it is also important to 
make effective use of all three types of matencds (informative, per- 
suasive, and entertammg) wherever and whenever they may assist 
you, regardless of the nature of your general purpose.) 

2. Takmg as a model the text’s treatment of the topic “Nation- 
alist Chma,” utilize another general topic, selected by your instruc- 
tor or yourself (such as “labor unions” or “grades” or “hberal edu- 
cation”), to work out parallel methods of development which will 
show both the differentiation and the interminglmg of the three 
general speech purposes 

3. Illustrate m class discussion the characteristics of the speech 
to mform, by reference to talks that have been given m your class 
or that you have recently heard or read 

4 Redefine each of the five types of exposition discussed in 
this chapter In your course m English composition, or elsewhere, 
have you encountered any other classification of the types'!* If so, 
present this other listmg to the class, with your explanation of it 

5 Repeat exercise 4, basmg it this time on the "forms of support ” 

6 Discuss the matenals of this chapter m relation to the sub- 
stance of Chapter 9 

7 Note the speaal problems of the introduction, body, and 
conclusion that must be taken into account m prepanng and deliv- 
enng qieeches to inform. 

FOR WRITING OR SPEAKING PROJEaS 

1. Prepare a bnef mformative speech, notmg in the techmcal 
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plot of your outline the forms of support and the types of exposi- 
tion utilized and the order in which your ideas are organized 

2 Each member of the class may select one of the ‘^types of 
exposition” (with gmdance from the mstructor to ensure that each 
type is represented) and deliver a brief speech to the class based 
directly on that mode of exposition Note that each of the different 
types IS suited, to a degree, to a different hind of subject matter 

3 After you have selected a subject for an expository speech, 
write a bnef essay answenng the question ‘What inadequate or 
mistaken ideas are probably held by members of my classroom 
audience about this particular subject?” 

4 After your selection of a subject for an expository speech to 
your classroom audience, prepare and deliver a one-minute talk ex- 
plaming why you selected the particular “order of organization” 
which you have decided to use 

5 Select one of the speeches given by a classmate and wnte a 
critique in which you state clearly (1) what you learned from it 
and (2) how the speech changed your previous understanding of 
Its subject Conclude by suggesting ways in which the speaker 
could have made his ideas clearer, made a greater contribution to 
your understandmg, or helped to resolve your own perplexities 
concerning the subject 



Chapter Twelve 


PERSUADING 


AS RATIONAL and emotional bemgs, we continually encounter 
/\ conditions under which we must persuade or he persuaded 
X ^ Decisions must be made on many problems and issues that 
confront us We have to decide where to build our homes, which 
church to jom, which candidates to support for pubhc ofl&ce, which 
profession to enter, what attitudes to take toward our work, fnends, 
and even life itself Thus, smce men must tfitnk, feel, and act on 
every conceivable issue of life, pubhc speakers— ministers, political 
candidates, reformers, and civic leaders— tend to give persuasive 
speeches which will mfluence their heltefs, feelings, and conduct 
As was pointed out m the precedmg chapter, even the mforma- 
tive speech may result m persuasion if the mformation given leads 
to decisions and changed attitudes and practices Hence, many of 
the pnnciples set forth for the speech to mform are applicable when 
you plan and orgamze the speech to persuade The ethical prm- 
aples stressed m Chapter 2 and the need for the speaker to exercise 
lastmg as well as immediate influence, stressed m Chapter 6, con- 
stitute salient pomts to bear in mind when you are constructmg 
persuasive speeches 

Since persuasive speakmg is an inevitable consequence of man’s 
thinkmg and feeling toward problems, it can, of course, be used for 
evil as well as for good Although persuasive speakmg is necessary 
and to be encouraged, it must be emphasized that the speaker has 
great moral obligations to use rather than to abuse his pnvileges in 
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persuading people on courses of action and attitudes to be taken. 
We admire the motives of such great ministers as Henry Ward 
Beecher and Phillips Brooks, and we pay tnbute to such a reform 
speaker as Booker T Washington for the manner m which he spoke 
for tolerance among races and encouraged thnft and enterpnse 
among members of his own race, but we are keenly aware also of 
how the methods of persuasion have been abused by the dishonest, 
the imscrupulous, and the misguided Hider did vast harm by the 
persuasion he employed, the demagogue, the sharp lawyer, the 
quack doctor, and the supersalesman we have with us always, it 
seems The problem of nght and wrong use of persuasion is as old 
as articulate man, and the obligation upon us as speakers is to use 
the methods for good rather than evil As listeners we have an 
equal obligation to do what Aristotle suggested many centuries ago 
—namely, to discern the differences between the arguments that 
are spurious and those that are genuine More than this, we have a 
social duty to oppose the false and support the true 

Persuasion Defined. From the preceding paragraphs you have 
mferred the definition of persuasive speech to be ‘'that address 
which aims to influence the thinking, feeling, and action of the 
audience^' Although some writers in public speaking define the 
persuasive speech m the more restncted sense of a speech which 
results in definite overt action, an equal number adhere to the 
broader definition that a speech is also persuasive when it influences 
logical thought and when it results in emotional stimulation When 
a man changes his beliefs as a result of appeals, arguments, and 
evidence which direct him to a new or different point of view, we 
may say he has been persuaded Just as truly, we may say he has 
been persuaded when he is made to feel keenly and with renewed 
emotion concerning a subject to which he had previously been 
emotionally inert and apathetic 

Thus, all speeches may be classified as persuasive when they con- 
vince, stimulate, or actuate Obviously, there will be overlapping 
among these three categories, for to actuate one must often use 
both convincing and stimulating materials, and to convince one 
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must often mdude emotional appeals Also, it is important to con- 
sider the attitude of the audience toward the purpose of the speech- 
the presence of agreement, disbelief, or apadiy will help to deter- 
min<» whether die speech is one to convmce or stimulate For the 
begmning speaker Ae differences among them are less important 
fban the fact that they aU aim to change feehngs, conduct, or belief 
in members of the audience. 


THE SPEECH TO CONVINCE 

We hve m a world of confihcting ideologies and beliefs. As a 
result, vve are often m quandanes as to what to beheve about a 
great number of problems We do not know whether labor unions 
are domg more harm than good, whether collective bargammg has 
worked successfully m mdustry, to what extent there is a need to 
levy new taxes for the expenses of our city or state governments, or 
which dnver was actually reqionsible for an automobile acadent 
Scores of other problems, ranging from personal and local issues to 
issues of national and mtemational concern, are constandy bemg 
brought to our attention Thus, many persuasive speeches have as 
dieir end goal the securmg of agreement with the ^eaker’s pomt of 
view on the topic or proposition he is discussing 

Perhaps the word •proposition is the best one avadable to express 
the nature of the persuasive speech which aims to convmce The 
word suggests that diere are alternative solutions or pomts of view 
regardmg the problem at hand Sometimes the proposition is stated 
quite formally, as in a debate question sudi as "Resolved, that the 
Umted States government shoidd provide federal aid to education ” 
Usually, a speaker wiU not state the proposition formally but will 
simply make dear that he is speakmg in behalf of federal aid to 
education, by presentmg arguments and evidence to support his 
specific pomt of view. But regardless of whether the proposition is 
stated formally, the process is die same— that of producmg agree- 
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ment on the part of the hsteners Propositions, whether formal or 
informal, are of different lands and require some analysis 

Propositions of Policy. Very often we find ourselves trying to 
deade whether some recommended course of action should or 
should not be undertaken In discussing the proposition, we usually 
employ the word should For example, ‘'The federal government 
should aid education,"' or “Social fraternities should be abolished in 
colleges,” or “College students should complete their education 
before they marry.” Frequently we find ourselves opposing a given 
proposition so that the words should not become just as important 
as the word should Thus, when we are discussing a proposition of 
pohcy, the argument will center aroimd such basic considerations 
as whether the present condition qiw) is preferable to a 

change m a specific direction 

Propositions of Fact. We also have many occasions to convince 
others that propositions are true or false In many instances, of 
course, a dispute about a statement of fact is not a proper occasion 
for debate or discussion This is true, for example, when we find 
ourselves trjnng to decide whether a given city has a population of 
100,000 Arguments for or against the truth of such propositions 
are a waste of time, a census report should be consulted to find the 
answer But many answers to questions of fact cannot be deter- 
mined so readily, for they involve a problem in fact finding or in 
evaluation of evidence, and they require us to weigh carefully the 
value of evidence on one side which will outweigh that on the 
other For example, if we say that modern advertising is more harm- 
ful than beneficial or that a state sales tax hurts the poor but aids 
the rich, we are then discussmg factual propositions which are con- 
troversial m nature and constitute problems around which we must 
build speeches to convince 

Occasions for the Speech to Convince. With controversial is- 
sues ever about us and with organized business, politics, religion, 
and education asking us to choose among conflicting ideologies, we 
know that in situation after situation we will be presenting and 
heanng speeches to convince The following typical situations are 
illustrative of these times and occasions 
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Many meetmgp of general or popular audiences concerned with 
avic problems constitute occasions for convincing speeches Mass 
meetings which are arranged for the purpose of considermg prob- 
lems and solutions are an aspect of democracy Hence, when a 
meeting of atizens is considermg the advisability of a muniapal 
bond issue for the pavement of additional streets or when the argu- 
ments for and against a muniapally owned utility system are to be 
considered m a public hearmg of the city council, speeches to con- 
vmce will inevitably constitute part of the proceedmgs It is m such 
meetings that the pros and cons of issues are discussed and thought 
through, and people come to their re^ective decisions 

Members of busmess groups, such as boards of directors, trustees, 
and offiaal representative bodies of organizations, frequently deliver 
speeches to convmce Likewise, meetings of local organizations, 
clubs, and labor unions are held for deliberation on issues and prob- 
lems The different angles of questions are considered and dis- 
cussed, and reports, recommendations, and su^estions are presented 
for group dunking and action. They are considered as a basis some- 
times for later action and sometimes for immediate approval 

Debates, formal and mformal, may be considered a further occa- 
sion for speeches to convmce In debate two sides of a proposition 
are presented, and arguments on the respective sides are given to 
support all positions taken on the proposition or question for dis- 
cussion Espeaally m this kind of situation there is a clash of 
opinion, and efforts are made by the speakers, whether they are 
mtercollegiate debaters, speakers on a radio forum, or more mformal 
civic, church, or club speakers, to obtain acceptance of their points 
of view on the matters under discussion In a sense, a debate is the 
application of the courtroom method to a wider sphere of issues 


THE SPEECH TO STIMULATE 


The speech to stimulate is essentially one of emotional mtensifi- 
cation Although it is very obviously a speech to persuade, we can 
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say that it differs rather materially, in one respect, from speeches to 
convince Whereas conviction speeches are on controversial subjects 
and are often delivered in situations in which there are clashes of 
opmion, the speech to stimulate is one m which controversy is 
absent, in which the speaker can rely on the tacit or general ap- 
proval and endorsement of his audience But he bmlds his speech 
on the assumption that his audience is emotionally inert and m 
need of bemg aroused Since man seeks considerable relaxation, 
lives much of his life in a complacent manner, approves in his 
heart many causes and ideals which he does litde to support, and is 
often reluctant to exert himself, the speaker is concerned m the 
speech to stimulate to brmg the hearers out of a state of lethargy 
and apathy, and to get the response he desires in the way of en- 
livened and refreshed attitudes and feelmgs For example, few 
people doubt that they should donate blood to the Red Cross, but 
many speeches must be given to many audiences to persuade indi- 
viduals actudly to do so 

Purposes of the Speech to Stimulate. The speech to stimulate 
is often referred to as the speech to inspire or the speech to impress 
It should be looked upon as stimulating the same inner reactions as 
result when a person views a sublime sunset, looks at a great picture, 
sees an uplifting play, or reads a great book We may, indeed, con- 
sider the speech as one which purposes to ennoble 

One other important characteristic should be borne in mind In 
the speech to stimulate, the speaker s appeal for action (if action is 
suggested) is made indirectly and by pleas that are, in essence, up- 
lifting The aim is often one of general rather than specific stimu- 
lation The speech may consist of appeals for better citizenship, for 
greater loyalty, or for more sincerity and depth of religious convic- 
tions 

Obviously, then, the speech to stimulate calls for the highest 
kinds of appeal, is delivered on themes and subjects lofty and ideal- 
istic in nature, and serves to provide the kind of public speaking 
which is noble m quality and value It is also true, however, that 
speeches of an emotional nature are often presented by speakers 
who arouse the ignoble rather than the noble and who appeal to 
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emotions based upon prejudices, rancor, and hate rather than upon 
generosity and good will. 

Occasions for the Speech to Stimulate. Occasional addresses, 
delivered on commemorations, anniversaries, and dedications, are of 
a stimulatmg nature In these our feelings of patriotism and senti- 
ment are stirred and our faith and allegiance renewed What we 
have believed in but have become apathetic about is presented for 
our renewed zeal For mstance, the college alumnus comes to a 
renewed appreciation of his alma mater and its ideals when, at a 
homecoming, the highest of sentiments are expressed by the 
speakers We will have the anniversary and commemorative speak- 
ing occasions with us as long as men perpetuate institutions— and 
for so long the task of the occasional speaker will be to be ennobling 

Many sermons may justly be classed as speeches to stimulate 
True, evangelistic sermons have as their goal concrete action, but 
more frequently the sermon is conceived with the idea that the 
listeners are in sympathy and accord with the principles and pre- 
cepts of religion The mmister then devotes his energies toward the 
rekindling and revivmg of apathetic and indifferent attitudes and 
seeks to develop a spirit of renewed devotion 

Many convention speeches are designed for stimulation Organi- 
zational groups meet to renew enthusiasms and to receive inspira- 
tion for the purposes and goals of their organizations The opening 
or keynote address m conventions is designed to be stimulatmg or 
inspiring in order to obtain greater loyalty to and support for the 
purposes of the organization Other speakers on the programs are 
likely to speak in the same manner When an organization meets 
to carry on its business, the esprtt de cor'ps that facilitates these busi- 
ness activities is often in a large measure the result of the stimulat- 
ing speeches 

Promotional speeches are, by their nature, intended to stimulate 
Workers in campaigns and enterpnses often need to be inspired 
to assume their duties with enthusiasm and to carry on m the face 
of discouragements Very often banquets are arranged to bring 
workers, salesmen, or club members together so that all may feel the 
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aims of the activities m which they are engaged Speeches on these 
occasions are aimed to further the zeal of all and to arouse the 
partiapants from their apathy to new devotion and efforts 
These occasions for speeches which stimulate are by no means 
the only ones In general, we may say that the speech to stimulate 
is appropnate whenever men need to have ambitions aroused and 
when they need to be challenged anew Our allegiance too often 
becomes merely a matter of lip service, hence the need for the 
minister, educator, reformer— in the final analysis, for all leaders— 
to speak before their respective groups on themes that stir and revive 
the ideals and aspirations of men and women to their noblest and 
best. 


THE SPEECH TO ACTUATE 

Scope of the Speech to Actuate. The speech to actuate urges 
definite, concrete action. The plea for action may be mainly based 
on conviction, inasmuch as argument must be presented, evidence 
given, and conclusions dravm which will lead the hstener to accept 
mtellectually the pomt of view of the speaker, emotional stimulation 
must also be involved in the eflFective plea for action, inasmuch as 
human responses are to a large extent emotionally determmed In 
the speech to actuate, however, the speaker uses these methods 
merely as a basis for the larger objective of his speech He will not 
be satisfied unless he can see the overt manifestation of behavior 
or action along the Imes he advocates The action may come imme- 
diately after the close of the speech, for example, when he is asking 
for gifts of money to aid a cause, in other cases, the action may have 
to be deferred, for example, if a candidate for ofiBce is endeavonng 
to secure votes for himself in an election which is to be held some 
time m the future Such a speech is necessarily a strong plea for 
action and should be thoroughly and strongly motivating. 

Occasions for the Speech to Actuate. The circumstances for 
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lie delivery of diis kind of address are numerous The followmg 
axe only a few of the typical situations m which you may be givmg 
^eches to actuate 

The candidate for ofl&ce obviously seeks to actuate His success 
or failure will be determined by the number of people who will vote 
for him mstead of for his opponent He is, of course, speakmg in his 
own behalf m such a speech Although he should provide the best 
of arguments and evidence to support himself logically, he will also 
endeavor to actuate by his appeals to the vital mterests of his 
audiences 

The speaking of any person identified with a cause, movement, 
or effort to accomplish some speafic goal which will entail personal, 
moral, or financial support of others is anodier type of persuasive 
speech to actuate Such causes as the Red Cross campaign, the sale 
of bonds, the raismg of funds for a church, a school, or recreational 
facilities, the election of members to committees, offices, and boards 
of directors are suggestive of lie many occasions on which we de- 
liver speeches to actuate In such situations the speaker is aiming at 
very specific and concrete action, whether it be the giving of money, 
the casting of votes, or the definite enlistment of services 


PROOFS IN PERSUASION 

Smce the persuasive speech is designed to motivate the thmkmg, 
emotions, and actions of the audience, it is necessary that we con- 
sider the vanous sources upon which the speaker can draw to accom- 
phsh the kind and degree of persuasion he desires When listenmg 
to speeches to convmce on subjects of a controversial nature, for 
example, many members of the audience will ask, “What is your 
proof that your contentions are correct'?” Likewise, in responding to 
speeches to actuate and to stimulate, the audience will call upon the 
speaker to provide the proofs for the high ideals he is seekmg to 
arouse or for the prmaples of conduct he is advocating The neces- 
sity for the speaker to establish m persuasive ^eches what is often 
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called his case leads us to inquire into the various means and gener- 
ally accepted principles which the speaker applies to achieve his 
ends Regardless of whether the speech is one to convince, stimu- 
late, or actuate, there are three general categories of proof more or 
less common to all these persuasive speeches These are personal, 
logical, and emotional proofs 

Personal Proofs. The audience inevitably reacts to a speaker as 
well as to his subject Speakers who have positions of prestige, 
authority, and respect which others do not have can persuade by 
the same words with which another speaker without such personal 
qualifications might fail completely The personal worth and char- 
acter of a speaker are vital considerations m the accomplishment of 
persuasion Such classical wnters as Anstode and Quintilian recog- 
nized the importance of this personal element in speaking and 
referred to it as ethtcal froof, or the quality of ethos They knew as 
well as we do that the honest man is believed in the same situations 
m which the dishonest man is looked upon with distrust Thus, 
since character is a imiversal means of persuasion, we may consider 
personal proofs to be of utmost importance There are several ways 
in which personal proofs may manifest themselves 

CHARACTER The established character of the speaker is a source 
of persuasion How a man has lived, the good he has done, the 
sincerity of his purposes, and the ideals which have conmbuted to 
make him what he is are all of tremendous significance when he 
seeks to persuade others in thought, feelmg, and conduct If we 
feel we can trust a man and are drawn to him because of his per- 
sonal worth, It IS infinitely easier for him to persuade us The 
honesty of Abraham Lincoln, the ideals of Woodrow Wilson, the 
mtegnty of John C Calhoun, and the sublime character of Jesus 
contributed to making their words of persuasion far more forceful 
m mfluencing greater numbers of people over the long course of 
time than those of the demagogue and shyster This is true in spite 
of die fact that men of character sometimes lose an immediate 
cause, may be persecuted, and often die feeling that they have 
failed Character counts This was what led Quintilian to define his 
orator, first of all, as "A good man” and, secondly, as one who 
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“speaks well ” In fact, Quintilian insisted that a man cannot be a 
real orator unless he is first of all a good man 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCES The extait to which the speaker draws 
upon his own expenences, and thereby personalizes his message, 
IS often highly persuasive Although this can be overdone, espeaally 
if the speaker is without sufficient personal expenence to justify the 
references, even yotmg speakers may do this very legitimately In a 
certam sense, most speeches are to a large extent autobiographical 
We must speak out of our expenences What we have lived, read, 
and visited, and the persons we have met and talked •with, all con- 
stitute our expenences It is only natural that we draw upon them 
m the ultimate statement of our behefs and ideals As one grows m 
prestige, he has an ever greater right to use his prestige for the 
legitimate persuasion of others, espeaally when people know that m 
character he is genuine and a person of mtegnty A natural conse- 
quence of drawmg upon one’s expenences will lead the speaker to 
use more personal pronouns, as m such direct statements as, “My 
expenence leads me to declare,” “I must conclude,” “As I told you 
ten years ago,” and ‘Tou •will note that I advise this caution” 
Dwight Eisenhower successfully campaigned for the Presidency m 
1952 using this kmd of appeal Certainly the use of ‘T’ should be 
tempered with modesty, and “we” and “you” should be used to 
brmg the audience into a close relationship with the speaker It 
should be emphasized that, although older speakers may have an 
advantage in this respect, younger ones should not hesitate to per- 
sonalize their experiences and draw upon them in expressing their 
conwcbons and attitudes 

One must be very tactful, however, m usmg personal references 
He must not use them excessively or direct too much attention to 
his own mterests and expenences lest the audience regard him as 
selfish, egotistical, and a braggart 

AUTHORITY The Speaker’s authority on a subject is a source of 
personal proof At times we may even overlook defects in a man’s 
character if ■we accept that he knows more than others about the 
issues of a proposition and knows consequently what ought to be 



Does he believe it himself? 



Can you persuade others if you are not yourself persuaded? 
The deep sincerity and strong commitment of this speaker 
will certainly help to persuade his audience An intense feeling 
for one's subject is dmost always contagious 
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believed, acted upon, or felt m regard to the matter under discus- 
sion We tend to accept the behefs and attitudes of those who are 
recognized as experts Although it is often difi&cult to deade just 
who is an authonty on a subject, we recogmze that years of research 
and close association with and personal expenences m a problem 
give a man mfluence and prestige suffiaent to persuade by his per- 
sonal identifications Again we may say that more mature mdivid- 
uals may have the advantage over younger speakers, who have not 
had years of time to learn about specific problems, but students m 
public-speaking classes have studied enough problems to know the 
relative ments of the arguments for and agamst them, and they 
may take personal positions which are justified by study and thmk- 
mg that enable them to speak with considerable authonta- 
Uveness 

PLATFORM BEARING Smcenty, directness, enthusiasm, and confi- 
dent bearmg provide personal proof If the audience recogmzes 
these qualities, it will be much more inclmed to approve what is 
said and to be persuaded m the direction of the speaker’s purpose 

Logical Proofs. In ^eeches to persuade, especially on subjects 
of a controversial nature, it is only natural that the speaker employ 
the processes of logic To win the concurrence of his audience, the 
speaker must reason This is essential, of course, when he under- 
takes to change the beliefs or attitudes of his hearers The matenals 
of logical reasonmg are similarly important to the speech meant to 
stimulate on the emotional level Consequently, one must under- 
stand the fundamental processes of logic in order to use them to best 
advantage m developing persuasive speeches Much of the matenal 
m Chapter 1 1 is applicable here, for persuasive speeches must con- 
tain informative and factual matenals as a basis for the statement 
of logical premises and logical conclusions All of Chapter 9 is also 
important with regard to your use of sound supporting matenals to 
prove your points 

The two processes of logical reasonmg are called the dedncUve 
and the inductive 

DEDtrcnoN Deductive reasoning moves from a general statement 
to a speafic conclusion The general statement (which is called the 
major premise) is one which is universally true— e g , "All men are 
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mortal ” The specific statement (which is called the minor premise) 
refers to a specific member or members of the given group— eg, 
'‘Socrates is a man The conclusion is, then, that "Socrates is mortal.” 

This is a simple example of syllogtsttc reasoning and one which 
yields what may seem to be a completely self-evident conclusion. 
There are, however, many forms of the syllogism which produce 
conclusions not readily seen The important thing to remember is 
that most of your speeches will contain statements and premises of 
a complex nature m which the chances of making errors in reason- 
ing grow in proportion to the complexity of the argument Thus, it 
IS one of your major concerns to be aware of the basic processes of 
logical argument 

Deductive reasoning by the syllogistic method mvolves three 
types of major premise 

1. The categorical major fremise is an all-mclusive statement, 
such as "All men are created free and equal ” From this generaliza- 
tion, It is possible for us to draw the valid conclusion that X was 
created free and equal, if we agree that X is a man The validity of 
the argument depends on the all-mclusiveness of the categorical 
premise, with no exceptions allowed 

2 The disjunctive major premise offers two alternatives and is in 
the "either or ” form An example of reasoning which is 
based on the disjunctive major premise is found m the famous 
"House Divided” speech of Lincoln in which, in arguing, "A house 
divided against itself cannot stand,” he predicted, "It will become 
all one thing, or all the other Either the opponents of slavery will 
arrest the further spread of it, and place it where the public mind 
shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate exmction, 
or Its advocates will push it forward till it shall become alike lawful 
in all the States, old as well as new, North as well as South ” Here 
Lincoln stated that either one or the other condition would come 
to pass but that they could not coexist He was reasoning strictly 
and correctly, for the test of the disjunctive statement is that the 
conditions expressed be mutudly exclusive Further, these must be 
the only possible alternatives, or the argument will be devastated 
by an opponent who offers a third solution to the problem 

3 The hypothetical statement is a third type of major premise 
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In this instance, the premise is a sentence wherem a conditional 
situation IS stated m the dependent clause— e g , “If it does not ram 
today, (then) I will play golf ” In terms of logic, the conditional, or 
“if,” clause is referred to as the antecedent and the mam, or "then,” 
clause as the consequent 

The process of reasoning from the hypothetical premise depends 
on the basic rule that either the antecedent is afl&rmed or the conse- 
quent denied Thus, m the statement “If cmhzaUon is to be pre- 
served, (then) nations must prevent wars,” the consequent depends 
on the antecedent affirmation, “Civilization is to be preserved,” 
yieldmg the conclusion, “Therefore, nations must prevent war” 
Or, we may argue, from the major piemise “Nations will not pre- 
vent wars” (denial) and conclude "Hence, civilization is not to be 
preserved ” From the affirmation that nations must prevent wars it 
does not follow necessanly that civihzanon is to be preserved, how- 
ever, for avilization might decline because of other factors 

nroucnoN Inductive reasoning is the reverse of deductive rea- 
sonmg Whereas in the deductive process we proceed from the gen- 
eral to the speafic, the inductive process is based on actual specific 
facts as necessary elements m the proof of a statement By mductive 
reasonmg, which is at the very heart of the scientific method, we 
may not reach absolute certainty, but we can reach a high degree 
of probability Thus, we cannot be certain that the sun will nse 
tomorrow At most, we know it is highly probable that, the sun 
havmg always, m the past, nsen in the morning, it will do so tomor- 
row Smce the process of reasoning cannot dictate to nature or 
soaety, the scientific method, or mductive process, can deal merely 
with what has occurred and predict with more or less accuracy on 
the basis of those previous examples Thus, as we observe speafic 
phenomena, such as the increasing number of divorces, we may 
predict probable consequences, such as that the Amencan home 
will suffer a collapse The generalization gams m strength with 
each example of divorce that occurs 

Induction, then, as a process of generalizing from specific m- 
stances of fact, may have one of several sources 

1 If we observe a suffiaent number of specific instances which 
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are typical and representative, we can then derive our generaliza- 
tions from them This is the method used in pubhc-opmion polls. 

2 Since the statistical method is based on the law of probability, 
we know that if a sufficient number of relevant data are compiled, as 
life insurance companies have discovered, it is possible to derive 
from them predictions of a general nature 

3. If men recognized as authorities as a result of their research 
and investigations agree and support one another m their conclu- 
sions and findings, we may generalize from their statements 

4 As was pointed out m Chapter 8, we frequendy use the 
method of arguing from causal relationS’-i e , from cause to eflFect, 
from effect to cause, or from effect to effect We infer that certain 
effects will follow from certain causes, we mfer from a given effect 
that It had a cause of a certain nature which we attempt to deter- 
mine by comparison with other similar instances, and one effect 
leads us to believe other like effects will result under other like 
conditions 

5 The process of reasoning by analogy is regarded as a type of 
induction In this process we make our generalization or assertion 
by drawing a comparison of the phenomenon in question with an 
essentially identical phenomenon whose outcome or consequences 
have already been established Thus, we may argue that the United 
Nations is a failure because it is analogous to the League of Nations, 
which did fail We must make sure, however, that the essential 
conditions are the same Reasoning by analogy is frequently faulty, 
as was indicated m Chapter 9 

All the rules for sound inductive reasoning, which are funda- 
mental to logical proofs, are too numerous to mention here The 
methods above should help you to construct your speeches and to 
argue logically and soundly The capacity to use logical processes is 
important in all types of speech making and is absolutely essential 
in making speeches of a persuasive nature 

Emotional Proofs. Woodrow Wilson once commented that if 
in man reason is king, it is a monarch that (hke the Bntish mon- 
arch) reigns but does not rule This was his way of saying that, 
regardless of how high a premium we place upon the rational 
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capaades of man, which elevate him above other speaes of the 
animal kingdom, the human bemg nevertheless hves to a very great 
extent by his emotional dnves— le, by his feehngs and moods 
Although we may not know precisely what human emotions are, we 
know that they are ever present and operative to a high degree m 
the decisions, responses, and reactions of all people Moreover, we 
know that emotional forces do not function to influence the conduct 
of only illiterate, less-educated, and less-cultured people but that 
they are present also in the most intelligent and cultivated people 
everywhere 

Emotions are powerful forces m all human existence and in all 
human decisions They are not necessanly ignoble but may be the 
very forces which bring out the best m man. They foster his ambi- 
tions, give him powers of discnmmation, aid m cultivating his tastes 
and sentiments, and help to elevate him to the highest pinnacles of 
esthetic appreaation In spite of all rational developments m man, 
his emotional nature is a part of him, and he lives by the dictates 
of emotion as surely as he does by reason and information We 
pnze the logic and the thought processes of man, but we must know, 
too, that his love of nature, music, and art and his attnhutes of love, 
affection, kmdness, sympathy, pnde, benevolence, courtesy, honor, 
and tolerance are manifestations of his emotional motivation 

The pnnaple emphasized here is that m persuasive speakmg the 
use of emotional materials is indispensable to the accomplishment 
of your aims of motivating the thinking, feelmgs, and conduct of 
jrour audience You may consider emotional matenals as not bemg 
worthy of the best kmd of pubhc speakmg, hut we know this is a 
mistaken concept when we recognize that many great speeches by 
leaders m religion, education, reform, and statecraft are m the class 
of superior and sublime utterance because they are charged with 
onotional content What pubhc speakers must do is to use the best 
kinds of emotional appeal and to avoid appeals to baser or coarser 
impulses and dnves Do not hesitate, therefore, to rely on emotional 
proofe or matenals which will help you to appeal far more dynami- 
cally to human conduct and to mfluence more persuasively mental 
and emotional behavior This advice involves not merely the use 
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of or reliance upon techniques or devices but rather a recognition 
that matenals of emotional connotation and significance play an 
important role m the shaping of the thoughts and moods of those 
who hear The following sources of emotional appeals are especially 
recommended 

VITAL APPEALS The Speaker who wants to exercise optimum m- 
fluence over his audiences should give serious attention to the 
motives that influence peoples decisions People act, feel, and 
believe from what may appear to be a vast variety of motives 
Actually, psychologists believe that a comparatively small number of 
'Vital appeals** can be used by a speaker to arouse the basic motives 
of listeners and to stimulate them to make the responses he desires 
It IS noteworthy that there has never been any definite agreement 
as to what these vital appeals are They are intangibles that are not 
susceptible to precise proof The students of human motivation 
have to depend upon observation, introspection of their own reac- 
tions, reasoning, and sheer guessing Even so, it is significant that a 
large number of experts, even though they must use imperfect 
methods, all arrive at approximately the same conclusion Frederic 
Wickert*^ examined the writings of seventy-three representative psy- 
chologists, and out of their combined judgment he formulated the 
followmg list of ^ goal values,** or vital appeals, which cause individ- 
uals to act. Without attempting to evaluate their relative strength, 
we list these vital appeals m alphabetical order 

1 Freedom this means personal freedom from restraints, duties, or 
domination 

2 Helffulness toward others this satisfies one phase of the normal 
desire for constructive activity 

3 New experience this satisfies curiosity and provides a sense of 
expanding and developing life 

4 Power and m^uence this grants the kind of satisfaction especially 
valued in a society that teaches competition from earliest child- 
hood 

* Test for Personal Goal Values,” Journal of Social Psychology, XI 

(May 1940), pp 259-27 1 
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5 Recognition, or favorable reputation this is another value highly 
regarded m any competitive society. 

6 Response and affection this implies a wholly normal and deep- 
seated desire for comradeship and intimate personal association, 
including the wide range of sex relationships 

7 Security, or self-preservation for a child, this may chiefly mean 
affection, but for adults, it usually means assurance of a job, 
adequate income, and maintenance of health 

8 Submission the opposite of the desire for power, this is in part a 
search for security through loss of personal identity in the crowd 
and a willingness to escape responsibihty by following a leader 

9 Workmanship this is another type of constructive activity, the 
desire to create, to taste the thrill of competence, to do things well 

In considenng how to use these vital appeals m speeches, you 
should bear in mind that different people satisfy these normal de- 
sires in different ways On a college campus in the football season, 
‘ffreedom^* may be symbolized m the students’ minds as escape from 
week-end assignments in order that they may have time to travel to 
another city to see the big game, to members of the League of 
Women Voters, freedom may mean the same opportunity for 
women to be elected to public offices that men enjoy, to business- 
men, freedom may mean the absence of government regulations 
It is apparent that in prepanng effective speeches, it is not enough 
for you simply to have the list of vital appeals spread out before you 
The list must be interpreted afresh in terms of every subject which 
you may discuss and every audience Your consideration of such a 
list, then, does not relieve you from the necessity of carefully plan- 
nmg your speech What it should do is provide a good starting point 
for effective planning 

EMOTIONAL COLORATION OF LANGUAGE We know that different 
words and phrases carry different shades of meaning and feeling 
that the very sounds of certain words affect our states of mind and 
dispositions Certain words cause us to feel enlivened and aroused, 
whereas others do little to stimulate emotion The language of a 
speaker will at times be quieting and at times invigorating Words 
which call up past associations, revive attitudes and former states 
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of mind, and by tbeir very nature awaken responses are mdeed a 
form of emotional stimulation. When words, phrases, and sentences 
are used to provide strong emotional impacts, and espeaally when 
they serve to construct images of one kmd or another, we know that 
the speaker is succeedmg not only m estabhshmg his ideas but, more 
important, m domg so graphically and with real mtensity of feelmg 
In persuasive qieakmg cultivate the use of the rhetoncal quesnon, 
emotion-charged words, alliteration, rhythm, and imagery 
The best of speakers have followed such habits m the composition 
of their speeches One example is the statonent of the Southern 
Senator L. Q C Lamar, who, m a eulo^ on Charles Sumner, 
bitterest of enemies of the South after the Civil War, said, “My 
countrymen, know one another, and you will love one anodier ” 
Another example of language used for emotional effect is the dec- 
laration of Woodrow Wilson dunng World War I “The world 
must be made safe for democracy ” Also emotionally freighted was 
the tribute of Winston ChurduU durmg World War II to the 
Royal Air Force, when he declared to the people of England, 
“Never m the field of human conflict was so much owed by so 
many to so few” The conclusion of Lmcoln’s second inaugural 
address is one of the finest examples of effective emotional phrasmg 
m die English language ‘With mahce toward none, with chanty 
for all, with firmness in the nght, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us stnve on to finish the work we are m, to bmd up the nation’s 
wounds; to care for him who shall have home the batde, and for his 
widow, and his orphan— to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lastmg peace among ourselves, and with all nations ” 

Such expressions are not vague platitudes and meaningless utter- 
ances, they are phrases which have inspired m men the highest zeal 
and have even reversed on occasion the actual course of history The 
statement of Churchill durmg World War II that he had nothing to 
offer the people of England but “blood, sweat, and tears” was made 
to lift his people to the highest in sacnfice and effort As students of 
public speakmg interested in sharing your ideas and in directmg 
the attitudes and conduct of your fellows, consider the ways and 
means by which you can use language for obtaining more than 
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ordmary and average responses, for generating genuine emotional 
force It IS not the pnvilege of the great and expenenced speakers 
alone to do this, pubhc speahng offers the opportunity to be m- 
creasmgly persuasive to you, too. 

SUPPORTING MATERIALS Facts, evidence, and arguments, neces 
sary as they are in persuasive qieaking, often become dry and 
abstract Attention and mterest may tend to lag so that the speaker 
ends without accomphshmg his pnmary purpose, which is motiva- 
tion It IS vitally important, then, that the ^eaker employ methods 
which 'Will enable him to sustam attention and to direct the moods 
of the audience, even if the ^eech is a lengthy one Hence, sup- 
porting matenals, bemg essential to the establishment of successive 
pomts in a speech, should be of such genuine human mterest tibat 
they not only mstruct and prove but motivate as well Moreover, 
certam supporting matenals, humorous stones m particular, will 
aid m relievmg tensions and in reducing disagreement when the 
speaker’s subject is highly controversial 

The task of the qieaker is to select those kmds of supporting 
material that, m a sense, serve a twofold purpose— namely, to prove 
and to arouse Probably the best of these are examples, often de- 
tailed m nature, certain strong human-interest stories, humorous 
or senous, and choice illustrations Examples of the use of such 
supporting materials are numerous Perhaps Henry Grady m his 
speech “The New South” made as effective use of various types of 
illustration as can be cited When he spoke to a Northern audience 
he illustrated how he, as a Southerner, felt about the South even 
though he held no personal attitude of revenge 

The South has nothing to take back In my native to'wn of Athens 
IS a monument that cro'wns its central hills— a plam, white shaft. Deep 
cut into Its shming side is a name dear to me above the names of men 
Not for all the glones of New England— from Plymouth Rock, all the 
way— would I exchange the hentage he left me m his soldier’s death To 
the foot of that shaft I shall send my children’s children to reverence 
him who ennobled their name with his heroic blood 

Another mstance of the use of example as supporting matenal 
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to arouse emotion is to be found in the eulogy by Wendell Phillips 
on the Insh statesman and reformer Daniel O’Connell 

It is natural that Ireland should remember him as her Liberator But 
strange as it may seem to you, I think Europe and America will remem- 
ber him by a higher tide. I said in the openmg, that the cause of con- 
stitutional government is more indebted to O'Connell than to any other 
political leader of the last two centuries What I mean is, that he 
invented the great method of constitutional agitation '‘Agitator" is a 
tide which will last longer, which suggests a broader and more perma- 
nent mfluence, and entitles him to the gratitude of far more millions 
than the name Ireland loves to give him The “first great agitator" is his 
proudest title to gratitude and fame Agitation is the method that puts 
the school by the side of the ballot-box 

We all recognize the power of a story to direct and inspire feel- 
mgs. A choice example of its use is the one used by the Negro 
orator Booker T Washington m 1895 in Adanta, Georgia, before 
a mixed audience of Negro and white people In the speech, en- 
titled 'A Plea for the Negro Race,” he argued that the opportunities 
for his people were in the South rather than the North To illus- 
trate his point with emotional force, Washington recounted the 
following story. 

A ship lost at sea for many days suddenly sighted a friendly vessel 
From the mast of the unfortunate vessel was seen the signal “Water, 
water, we die of thirst*" The answer from the friendly vessel at once 
came back “Cast down your bucket where you are " A second time the 
signal, ‘Water, water, send us water*" ran up from the distressed vessel, 
and was answered “Cast down your bucket where you are" And a 
third and fourth signal for water was answered “Cast down your bucket 
where you are " The captain of the distressed vessel, at last heeding the 
injunction, cast down his bucket, and it came up full of fresh, sparkhng 
water from the mouth of the Amazon River, 

These examples show what can be done by speakers who choose 
wisely their supporting materials to intensify emotion 

PERSONAL INVOLVEMENT OF THE SPEAKER The emotional tone 
and beanng of the speaker and his concern for the problem and 
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subject he is discussing radiate to die audience and wm emotional 
responses in return The advice to speakers to be animated and 
alert is based on the premise that such beanng serves to enliven the 
listeners, maease their attentiveness, and qiucken their responses 
Subjects upon which a speaker seeks to convmce, stimulate, and 
actuate, controversial and emotional as diey frequendy are, require 
of him a djmamic concern which becomes evident in his beanng 
and attitudes Men cannot discuss great issues of hfe and death, war 
and peace, justice and injustice, all of which entail sacrifice, benev- 
olence, sympathy, and nobility, without reveahng attributes and 
evidences of inner emotional tensions themselves Although die 
speaker must not succumb to these emotional urges to the point 
of harming or undermmmg his influence, he can legitimately evi- 
dence withm himself the same land and degree of emotional tension 
and response he wishes to arouse in his audience The Biblical state- 
ment concemmg Jesus, that, as He looked upon the multitude, 
"He had compassion upon them,” dlustrates the right and necessity 
for the speaker to reveal his emotional concern for his subject and 
the audience reception of it. You have heard speakers who have 
impressed you with their basic iimer attitudes toward the problems 
they are discussmg, you have, m consequence, had your own inner 
reqionses heightened, and you have been appreciative not only of 
what may be called the speaker s smcerity but also of his "com- 
passion” for his subject and the audience hstenmg to his discussion 
Great speakers have not considered it imworthy to reveal by their 
manner these emotional traits. Lmcoln was known to have wept for 
the distress of the nation tom by avil strife It is actually difflmit 
to conceive otherwise than that a man of Lmcoln’s smcere attributes 
should show emotional concern in his farewell remarks to the people 
at Spnngfield, Illmois As he left for Washington to assume the 
Presidency, he said. 

I now leave, not knowmg when or whether ever I may return, with a 
task before me greater than that which rested upon Washmgton With- 
out the assistance of that Divine Bemg who ever attended him, I cannot 
succeed With that assistance, I cannot fail Trusting m Hun who can 
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go with me, and lemam with you, and be everywhere for good, let us 
confidendy hope that all will yet be well. 

The pnnaple for you to remember is that when you are discussmg 
subjects close to your heart and on which you have deep and sm- 
cere convictions, and when you desire to evoke genmne responses 
from your hearers for the issues and problems you are tieatmg, you 
have every nght to reveal, for the purposes of emotional proof, your 
own taisions, concerns, and impulses m your bodily tone and bear- 
ing— behavmg all the while m a manner becoming to a person who 
does not deny his emotions but controls and channels them to lead 
odiers to accept his convictions and moods 


SPECIAL METHODS IN PERSUASION 

Since the persuasive qieech is designed to motivate and direct 
human thought, feehngs, and action, it is vital to consider some of 
the most important human traits and dnves In persuasion, fhe 
whole man must be kept m mmd— his habits, mclmations, preju- 
dices, aqnrations, and desires Every audience, it is true, is composed 
of mdividuals ivith their own qieafic characteristics Nevertheless, 
human nature is suflBaendy uniform so that certain basic methods 
may be su^ested for use by persuasive speakers As one basic and 
over-all pnnaple, however, we can say that frequently more is 
gained by the avoidance of argument with the audience and that 
die speaker achieves his goals by die prmaple of agreement All 
the foUovraig methods are of this type 

Common Ground. The method of establishing a common 
ground, which is of very considerable value in all types of speaking, 
has been discussed briefly in Chapter 6 In essence, common ground 
means avoidance of conflict and argument, emphasis upon tolerance 
and mutual understandmg, and development of what may be called 
a community interest m the thmkmg through of problems and 
issues by the speaker with the audience Instead of stressing the 
pomts of difference and conflict, thereby setting the stage for argu- 
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ment and disagreement, the speaker refers to pomts of common 
mterest, common expenence, and common belief Instead of arous- 
mg controversy, he seeks to minimize differences, directs the 
thinking of his audience to the careful consideration of a vital 
problem, and allays differences by setting forth the whole matter 
as one calling for cooperative and reflective thmkmg. He asks the 
audience to consider its preoccupations and prejudices as "so much 
water over the dam.” 

The method of common ground is based on the assumption that 
the common cause ovemdes audience differences, that a solution is 
far more important than continued bickenng, and that danger and 
defeat can be met only by allied effort and general recognition that 
common welfare is dependent upon cooperative thmkmg, feeling, 
and acting In such a method the speaker reveals that he is free of 
personal, selfish, and ultenor motives, emphasizes pomts of agree- 
ment mstead of conflict between himself and the audience and 
among the members of the audience, and places uppermost the 
importance of high, imified purpose This method is not to be 
conceived as a trick of the trade but rather as a pomt of view that 
must be employed in the solution of human problems of an inter- 
personal nature It is the method of die minister with his people 
when he faces an issue of conflict which might split his church into 
groups or opposing camps Just as truly, it is the method of any 
speaker or leader who would achieve a unified program of action 
for cmc changes, school improvements, or political reforms Use of 
the common-ground method enables the speaker to reveal his own 
good will, to plead with his listeners for mutual understanding, to 
emphasize the ideal that minor differences must be submerged in 
order to attain a greater good, and to achieve a spint of fairness in 
contrast to persistent animosities which undermine the ability of 
all concerned to see the problem m its true light 

Abraham Lincoln used this method in his second inaugural ad- 
dress, as he analyzed the conflict that brought on the Cml War 
and as he presented the mutual responsibilities of the people m the 
crisis, four years after it had started 
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Neither party expected for the war the magnitude or the duration 
which It has already attained. Neither anticipated that the cause of the 
conflict might cease with, or even before, the conflict itself should cease. 
Each looked for an easier tnumph, and a result less fundamental and 
astounding Both read the same Bible, and prayed to the same God, 
and each invokes His aid against the other 
It may seem strange that any men should dare to ask a just God^s 
assistance in wnnging their bread from the sweat of other men's faces, 
but let us judge not, that we be not judged. The prayers of both could 
not be answered—that of neither has been answered fully 

Think, therefore, of the possibilities that may be yours as you use 
the method of common ground for the avoidance of conflicting 
attitudes and for engendering the spint of community interest m 
the solution of the problems you present to your audience 
Indirect Suggestion. It is almost always more advisable to 
suggest action than to issue a command Suggestion implies recog- 
nition of the principle that you can lead a horse to water, but you 
cannot make him dnnk Likewise, it is a recognition of the fact 
that when a speaker declares to his audience, am going to con- 
Vmce you,^' '1 shall persuade you,'^ or am here to impress you,” 
he IS almost certain to meet with disaster Something within his 
hearers causes them to reply inwardly, '1 dare you ” Thus, instead 
of making obvious frontal attacks, the speaker, knowing that non- 
controversial suggestions and appeals to basic urges will stir re- 
sponses, endeavors to speak to his audience without argument In 
doing this, he offers supporting materials first-— such as examples, 
statistics, illustrations— which suggest the point and which lead 
toward the final establishment of the point Rhetorical questions 
are also adroitly used in the method of indirect suggestion 

Examples of this method of suggestion are legion in the history 
of public address, for its effectiveness has long been evident One 
example of its use is that of Clarence Darrow m his famous defense 
speech m behalf of Richard Loeb and Nathan Leopold, Jr , when, 
in the midst of his appeal to save their lives, he stated 

To believe that any boy is responsible for himself or his early training 
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is an absurdity that no lawyer or judge should be guilty of today. . . . 
None of us are bred perfect and pure, and the color of our hair, the 
color of our eyes, our stature, the weight and fineness of our brain, and 
everything about us could, with full Imowledge, be traced with absolute 
certainty to somewhere, if we had the pedigree it could be traced just 
the same m a boy as it could m a dog, a horse or cow 

The implication was clear that these boys could not be held respon- 
sible for their acts 

The use of the method of suggestion by mdirecnon is certainly 
not to be mterpreted as meanmg that a speaker is never to make 
direct suggestions or concrete proposals for action Indeed, m many 
speeches he does state expliady, especially m his closing appeals, 
what speafic steps he would like his hearers to take and act upon 
Usually, a candidate runnmg for office will give concrete reasons 
why votes should be cast for him, similarly, a speaker pleading for 
money to carry out an enterpnse will ask diat people give liberally 
There is a time for direct appeals, to be sure, but these can be 
more safely made after the mdirect method of motivation has been 
canned out by suggestions that touch off the mner impulses of the 
audience 

The Yes-Response. The method of yes-response is also one of 
indirection and the avoidance of conflict The speaker will use this 
method because he knows it is often necessary to build up a series 
of favorable responses or approvals before he can gain assent for 
his proposal In other words, it is an awareness on the part of the 
speaker that his proposal, which may require money and sacnfice, 
will not be accepted unless he prepares his listeners for what he is 
askmg of them For example, if the speaker wants to increase the 
amount of money available for public education, he cannot abruptly 
tell overburdened taxpayers that they must dig deeper mto their 
pockets to build additional schools and to raise ffie salaries of 
teachers Such a demand probably would be countered by many 
objections But he knows that parents want the best for their chil- 
dren, and he can count on their saying “yes” to his declaration that 
education is vital in our highly competitive soaety. He can also 
appeal to the pride and concern of the audience that Ae local schools 
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must not be mfenor to those m surroundmg towns, lest Aeir chil- 
dren be placed at a disadvantage He may therefore employ such a 
rhetoncal question as “Cannot we provide as good an opportunity 
for our children as the other towns of the county provide?” To an 
equal extent, the qieaker can coimt on a yes-response to his re- 
marks that the mcreased school population has naturally mcreased 
demands on the facilities of the schools and to his demonstration 
that many of the facihties are madequate, unsanitary, or even 
dangerous On such grounds he is very hkely to wm a response of 
‘Tes, these conditions must be remedied at once.” 

Thus, step by step, the mtelligent persuasive speaker secures the 
response of “yes” to the prelimmary matters he lays down for the 
consideration of the audience, he can then move safely to his major 
plea, which should secure from his hstaiers not only a "yes” of 
agreement with what he is sajnng but a "yes” to what is expected 
of them In bnef, the use of the yes^response method mdicates 
an awareness on the part of the speaker that his listeners cannot 
be motivated until they have responded favorably to a number of 
pnmary considerations or premises which are basic to the larger one 
bemg stressed Actually, the mediod can be looked upon as positive 
rather than negative, a method whereby agreement is stressed rather 
than the points of conflict, so that the speaker and audience become 
cooperative rather than antagonistic 

The This-or-Nothing Method. Very often a speaker is con- 
fronted with the obhgation of showmg that his proposition must be 
accepted in preference to any other that might be offered In per- 
suasive speeches it is mevitable that alternative solutions be com- 
pared and contrasted. Sometimes there are more than two solutions 
under consideration, seldom is there only one Thus, the speaker 
advocatmg his own plan has two obligations on the one hand, he 
must demonstrate the madequacies of all other solutions, or pro- 
posals, and, on the other, he must prove that his recommendation is 
die only sure and safe one to follow By use of die this-or-nothmg 
method to ehmmate all other means of meetmg or solvmg the issue, 
the speaker becomes positive about what he wants done. 

In brief, die procedure to be followed by the speaker ii!«ng die 
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this-or-nothmg method is to ehmmate all solutions but the one 
which he is advocating as the mevitably nght one and to show that 
m actuahty his solution has already been accepted m some form 
or forms For example, speakers may advocate military preparedness 
because other methods, such as concessions and appeasements, have 
mevitably drawn the threat of war nearer. In World War I, Wood- 
row Wilson used this method when he proved that all alternatives, 
such as armed neutrahty, were impossible and said, “We will not 
choose the path of submission and suffer the most sacred rights of 
our nation and our people to be ignored or violated ” This was his 
way of sapng that the only solution was to go to war because “The 
world must be made safe for democracy Its peace must be planted 
upon the trusted foundations of political hberty ” 

A second method of showmg that acceptance of your idea is 
necessary hes in demonstratmg that it has mdeed already been 
accepted and approved m a form or forms similar to that which 
the speaker is presentmg If a large number of people have found 
the method the most desirable, then it follows that others will find 
themselves increasingly favorable toward it By bnnging a given 
audience to see that the solution presented is not radical or unwar- 
ranted but one already accepted on a large scale, the speaker can 
be genmnely positive in sapng that this is the course we must 
pursue As an example of this method, President Franklin D Roose- 
velt, early in his first administration, advocated controlled produc- 
tion m agnculture as a sound solution because it had long been a 
practice m industry 

You and I have heard big manufacturers talk about control of pro- 
duction by the farmer as an mdefensible “economy of scarcity ” And 
yet these same manufacturers never hesitate to shut down their own 
huge plants, throw men out of work, and cut down on the purchasmg 
power of whole communities whenever they think they must adjust 
their production to an oversupply of the goods they make When it is 
their baby who has the measles, they call it not “an economy of scaraty,” 
but "sound business ” 

Naturally the end goal desired by the speaker is not only the 
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approval of his solution but a strong urge by the audience to say 
"Let’s do It" 


ORGANIZING THE SPEECH TO PERSUADE 

The emphasis given in previous chapters to the importance of 
careful outlining of your speeches applies to the persuasive speech. 
The basic patterns of organizing and outlining the persuasive 
speech have been discussed in Chapter 6 and should be considered 
at this time Certainly, when emotional stimulation and changes of 
conduct are the goal of all your efforts in choosing your subject 
and in planning its presentation, great care should be exercised in 
the step-by-step arrangement of what is to be said To help you 
to achieve fully your goal of genuine persuasion, let us consider 
some principles which contnbute to the eflFective and desirable 
arrangement of the ideas and materials you may want to use. 

The Introduction. Although no two introductions are ever 
precisely alike and although the plan for the introduction should 
never be mechanical and stilted, certain general guides can be kept 
m mind 

Your opening remarks should be designed to gam the interest and 
attention of the audience 

You should strive to establish as soon as possible a common- 
ground relationship between yourself and the audience and among 
the members of the audience This is especially necessary in the 
speeches to convince and to actuate, inasmuch as you know that 
the listeners often hold different, even diametrically opposed, points 
of view, as a consequence, it is vital that you do all that is possible 
early m the speech to allay these differences and animosities so that 
clear and unprejudiced thinking may prevail for the consideration 
of the problem you will be discussing 

You should emphasize the significance of the problem you are 
talking about Awaken your listener’s vital interest and concern 
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m it, and make evident its relation to the economic, soaal, and 
moral well-bemg of all who are gathered together before you 
You should give all definitions and explanations necessary for the 
clear understandmg of the subsequent materials of the speech If 
you are speaking on federal aid to education, for example, be sure to 
make dear what you mean by federal aid. 

You should, as m the mformative speech, mdicate the direction 
the speech will take by ehnunatmg pomts of view which are irrde- 
vant or outside die scope of your specific plans for the speech, so that 
the basic or important pomts of the speeA can be kept in the centac 
of attention. 

Sometimes you may give a rapid summary of the mam pomts 
which you will discuss m the body of the speech, although the 
method of mdirect development is often preferable When danty 
is the chief aim, a prior summary is especially desirable The sum- 
mary may, however, create or polarize antagonism if you state too 
direcdy or dogmatically the pomts you mtend to prove Thus, when 
the problem is to avoid emphasis upon audience disagreement with 
the speaker, such a forecast of the arguments of the speech should 
be avoided Suggestion and greater use of the inductive method of 
implymg the pomts may prove more effective 
You should be sure to devdop an effective transition to enable 
you to move from the mtroduction to the body of the speech 
The Body. Quite naturally the major consideration m organ- 
izing the body of the speech is the orderly arrangement of the 
pomts, contentions, and ideas that you ivill present You will also 
be concerned with the materials you iviU use in the over-all task of 
persuasion In addition, such other considerations as being genial 
and good-natured, occasionally usmg humor to lighten tensions and 
to create a friendly attitude among your hearers, mterpolatmg 
several mtemal summanes to keep the main ideas before the audi- 
ence, and carefully planning tcansiuons from one pomt to the next 
diroughout the body of the speech should be kept m mind 
In every persuasive speech the speaker must make a fundamental 
decision regarding the chief method he should employ in so oigan- 
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izing the speech as to achieve the results he desires In the body of 
the speech it is essential that die over-all development be appropri- 
ate to the occasion and the purpose of the speech, smce diflEerent 
subjects, audiences, and speakers require different methods of or- 
ganization To the end that this be more clearly understood, let us 
suggest three methods of organization— namely, the problan-solvmg 
(or psychological), the logical (or direct), and the narrative (or 
mdirect). 

THE PKOBLEM-soLvnsrG METHOD TTie speaker may mvite the 
audience to confront the problem with him m order that they may 
cooperatively reach the best possible deasion Thus, he seeks to 
enlist the thought of the hsteners as he organizes his matraials for 
their most effective consideration of the issues before them 

The Dewey problem-solvmg formula has been treated in detail 
in Chapter 6 In summary, it consists of a recognized feelmg of 
dissatisfaction with the present situation, or status quo, or a “felt 
diflSculty”, an analysis to discover what the difficulty is, a study of 
vanous solutions that are proposed as remedies, and, finally, a dis- 
cardmg of all solutions except the one which is bemg stressed as 
the most desirable. 

The speaker takes the audience mto his confidence and manifests 
the attitude of “Let us reason this thing out to see what conclusions 
we can reach” Although the audience may be aware that the 
speaker is an advocate of a given solution, it is also made aware, 
by his method of reflection and analysis, by his desire to consider 
the felt difficulty— the reasons for it and the vanous solutions to it— 
and by his reasoned defense of one specific solution, that he is 
relatively free from dogmatic preconceptions The chief prmaple 
to bear in mind is that by this method the speaker invites the con- 
fidence and thought of the audience and seeks to direct die minds 
of the listeners to the solution bemg recommended 

To illustrate the problem-solvmg method more concretely, let us 
assume that the speaker is discussing the problem of federal aid to 
education In the body of the speech he may employ the following 
devices or processes to carry out this method. 
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I Facts revealing the inadequaaes of the present educational sys- 
tem, whereby each state assumes the burden for educating its 

children, such as 

A. The small sums of money made available for education m 
such states as X, which also have the highest per capita school 
population 

B The inadequaaes of facihties and teacher training in many 
poor states and m the rural areas of even rich states 
II An analysis of the causes of the existing ''felt difficulty '' 

A. The poorer states do not have the wealth to tax for school 
support. 

B It IS not caused by a lack of interest in education in the 
poorer states, as they are apportioning a higher percentage of 
the tax dollar for education than the wealthier states 

III An ehmmation of other proposed solutions 

A. The present system cannot be continued even though progress 
and improvements are being made 

B Halfway measures, such as mcreased amounts of money for 
school lunches, broadening social secunty to include teachers, 
etc , will not meet the situation 

IV Defense of federal aid as the solution 

A The obhgation is universal to ensure all children in a democ- 
racy, whether nch or poor, are given equal educational 
opportunities. 

B Federal aid equalizes the burden of taxpayers over the entire 
nation 

C Federal aid is in no way dangerous It does not mean control 
but end, thus it does not curtail local control and interest in 
the development of school programs 

Clearly, this method allows the speaker to present evidence, spe- 
cific instances, examples, and arguments It is not argumentative 
thinking, however, so much as reflective thinking on the part of the 
speaker, in which he is concerned that the audience consider with 
him the causes of the difficulties and find the one best solution to 
the problem 

THE LOGICAL METHOD The method of logical argument is best 
used for occasions on which the audience is in basic agreement 
with the speaker— or at least is not strongly opposed The speaker s 
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attitude, of course, is not one of ''Now I am going to convince you/' 
Rather he makes it clear that he has some strong personal positions 
or beliefs that he wishes the audience to accept, he states them, 
and he proceeds to build his case as effectively as possible Although 
by his use of this method he may run the risk of greater audience 
opposition than by usmg the problem-solvmg approach, he can 
reduce the risk by showing an attitude of fairness, tolerance, and 
honesty—but an attitude which is at the same time one of concern, 
knowledge, and conviction that the problem is too severe to be 
neglected, that vanous alternative suggested solutions are made- 
quate, and that therefore the one he is advocating is the one that 
must be adopted Hence, the method of the speaker is to speak 
from well-organized basic points and to marshall his evidence for 
them in conclusive proof. If we assume, again, that he is talking 
about federal aid to education, he might do so by following a 
number of clear-cut points 

I There is need for federal aid 

A Small total amounts are appropriated m the poor states which 
also have the highest per capita school populations. 

B The poor states are doing their best for education as evi- 
denced by the fact that they are actually apportionmg a 
greater percentage of their tax dollars for education than the 
wealthier states 

II Programs short of federal aid are inadequate. 

A The present progress and improvement in the poorer states, 
encouraging as it is, is still totally msulEcient 
B Such halfway measures as more federal money for school 
lunches and the broadening of social secunty benefits to 
include teachers will never solve the problem 
III Federal aid is both practical and beneficial 

A It IS a recognition that full and equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all children are a national obligation. 

B Federal aid does not mean federal control 
C Federal aid has been beneficial to the extent to which it has 
been used The extension of it will provide additional benefits 
D The benefits accruing from federal aid in improved and in- 
creased education of the citizenry will be worth more than the 
monetary costs 
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In this method the speaker oudmes his contentions and argues 
from them He endeavors to present arguments so strong and so 
amply supported by evidence that the cumulative force of all he says 
will gam the intellectual and moral support he desires. 

THE NARRATIVE METHOD. The body of the speech may be devel- 
oped by reliance primarily upon examples, instances, illustrations, 
and case histones, which cumulatively show that a given solution 
for a problem should be adopted When he employs the narrative 
method, the speaker uses the method of induction to supply evi- 
dence that his proposal is the solution to the problem at hand This 
method is best used when the audience is opposed to the basic pomt 
of view of the speaker. It is always dependent upon the force and 
weight of the examples and cases which are cited to prove the 
contentions On the subject of federal aid to education, the speaker 
might use the following methods 

I Cite examples of the poor states that have been increasing their 
appropnations steadily for ten years but have been unable to pro- 
vide facihties comparable to those in wealthy states where no 
increases have been made 

II. Give mstances of teachers in certain poor states who are receivmg 
less than $100 a month in salanes as compared with amounts of 
$300 paid in the wealthier states. 

Ill Supply examples of school buildings in poor states which are 
totally inadequate— so much so that schools are closed m weather 
which requires that the buildings be heated 

IV, Cite cases of federal aid for education, such as free lunches, to 
show that the improved diet and health of very many poor 
children have aided their learning ability and school progress. 

V Give examples to show how federal aid in the past has not re- 
sulted in federal control The money given for such education 
as that provided in the Simth-Hughes Act has always been 
administered by local agencies, free from federal domination 

You will observe that by this method the speaker will present a 
number of examples and mstances to show that federal aid is needed 
and is in no way dangerous Argument is avoided, except indirectly, 
and the evidence, in die form of instances and case histones, implies 
the solution to the problem 




What’s going on? 


The speaker in this picture may have devoted a great deal 
of time to preparation, but his thinking was directed toward 
the speech rather than toward the audience His outline mate- 
ruds are much too detailed for the audience to grasp them 
readily (compare with p 215) And they are behind the backs 
of half of his audience His listeners seem to be interested in 
the matencds before them rather than in those he is pointing 
to and talking about The wall chart and the handout mate- 
rials compete with each other and with the speaker If com- 
peting stimuli cannot be completely avoided, the speaker must 
devise ways of minimizing their distracting effects 
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There are overlappings in these methods, to be sure, but there 
are differences also For one audience, you may find one method 
preferable to another. Likewise, certam subjects may lend them 
selves to one method rather than to another For the situation m 
which you find yourself, select the method you deem to be most 
advantageous 

The Conclusion. The chief purpose of the conclusion is to 
achieve a final and cumulative impression that will contnbute to 
acceptance of your proposal by the audience Each individual speech 
will reqmre careful thought regarding the most appropnate method 
of concludmg, but certain general recommendations should be 
helpful 

Summarize your major contentions for purposes of clanty and 
to make evident the unity of your presentation 

Make an appeal for the kind of response you desire In so domg, 
make the proposal or course of action that you advocate stand out 
favorably m contrast to the alternatives of taking no action or takmg 
an action that you hold to be inadvisable or ineffective In the 
speech to convince, your task is to win agreement and intellectual 
acceptance of your ideas and points of view In the speech to stim- 
ulate, your concern is to lift your audience out of a complacent and 
dormant state of mmd to one of renewed enthusiasm and revitahzed 
ideals In the speech to actuate, the appeal should be for action, 
either immediate or deferred 

To accomplish the above goals, select appeals that have both 
universal and personal applications Frequendy such methods as the 
telhng of stones of heroism and sacnfice serve admirably to moti- 
vate Inspirational quotations (of either prose or poetry) which are 
of particular significance to your theme and problem may serve to 
motivate your hearers 

Make evident your own personal sincenty and honesty of pur- 
pose as you draw the speech to a close You may draw upon your 
own feelmgs of concern for the problem and make clear that the 
conviction you seek to stimulate in your audience is one which you 
yourself hold Ordmanly this should be made evident by your 
manner of speech rather than by a direct statement 
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Select for the very closing or final statement the strongest and 
most highly significant remarks you can make. The very end of the 
speech should be emphatic and memorable in its phrasing 


CONCLUSION 

The task of the persuasive speaker is mdeed challenging, for m 
the speech to persuade one is dealing with human behavior and 
motivation To persuade, one must deal with the whole man, with 
all his thinking, states of mind, inner impulses, aspirations, ambi- 
tions, loves and hates, m short, with all the psychological mech- 
anisms that operate to make him what he is An audience is 
composed of many types of human beings, the challenge to the 
speaker in persuasion is to influence as many as possible of those 
who hear him Methods of persuasion are yours to use and not 
abuse remember that your own ethics must be kept constantly m 
mind as you seek to persuade and that the mfluence you exert upon 
the lives of your auditors should be constructive, wholesome, and 
worthy of the efforts you expend in preparing and presenting the 
persuasive speech 


EXERCISES 


FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

1 Aristotle said that proofs for persuasive speaking derive from 
three sources the character of the speaker, the facts and logic of 
the subject matter, and the emotions of the audience Discuss this 
chapter m terms of how these three souices may be utilized in your 
own persuasive speaking 

2 As a listener who will be appealed to by many persuasive 
speeches in your lifetime, discuss what standards of cnticism you 
should apply to such speaking to guard against being misled 

3 Define each of the following persuasion, vital appeals, emo- 
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Umial coloration of language, common ground, indirect suggestion, 
the this-or-nothing method, the problem-solving method, the logical 
method, the narrative method 

4 Distmgmsh the items m each of the following groups (1) 
qieeches to actuate, speeches to convmce, and speeches to stimulate, 
(2) propositions of fact and propositions of pohcy, (3) the dis- 
junctive syllogism, the categoncal syllogism, and the hypothetical 
syllogism, (4) deductive reasonmg and mductive reasonmg 

5 What speaal considerations should be apphed to the intro- 
duction, the body, and the conclusion of the speech to persuade? 

6 What IS the relation of audience analysis to persuasive effec- 
tiveness'!’ 

FOR WRITING OR SPEAKING PROJECTS 

1. Analyze an especially effective persuasive speech which you 
have heard, mdicatmg what made it effective. How could you have 
improved upon it? 

2. Read or listen to a persuasive speech, and mdicate whether 
It was mtended to actuate, convmce, or stimulate Explain your 
mterpretation. 

3. Read the two articles on Senator Joseph F McCarthy and 
on Huey Long, m Today’s Speech, II (September 1954), No. 3, 
and report on what imethical factors contnbute to demagogy Read 
or listen to a political speech, and analyze it to mchcate whether 
or not the speaker should be classed as a demagogue Enforce your 
judgment by atation of standards set forth m this chapter 

4 List ten topics suitable for persuasive speaking, and phrase a 
specific purpose for each Indicate clearly which topics are to be 
developed into speeches to convmce, to actuate, anci to stimulate. 

5 A fnend wishes to buy an automobile but is undecided as to 
what land to purchase Prepare a speech with which you would try 
to persuade him to purchase the specific make of car you recom- 
mend 

6 Select a subject for a persuasive speech, prepare four bnet 
oudmes, usmg respectively the this-or-nothmg method, the problem- 
solving method, the logical method, and the narrative method Give 
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a bnef speech to your class explaining what considerations deter- 
mined your final choice of one of these methods as best suited for 
that subject 

7 Present to the class the speech prepared in accordance with 
exerase 6 

8 List five recent decisions which you have made Indicate what 
facts and logic led to each decision Then identify what non- 
logical factors mfluenced your thmking, as well 

9 Phrase some “gnpe” or problem that troubles you, whether 
local, national, or mtemational, then present a brief speech in which 
you define the problem, establish common ground with your audi- 
ence, and advocate a solution for it. 



Chapter Thirteen 


ENTERTAINING 


T he ability to be an entertaining conversationalist is highly 
prized. If you have envied such an individual, or if you 
happen to be one yourself, you may be interested m finding 
what quahties make a person entertammg In all probability, you 
wiU have noted that such a conversationalist talks easily and with- 
out any apparent stram or hardship If his talk is self-consaous. 
It IS not because of any feeling of insecurity but is rather a pleasant 
manner of self-dramatization. He probably has a deep stram of good 
humor and of genume hkmg for people JHis talk may not be 
exceptionally witty, but it will have a pervasive quality of lightness 
and optimistic gaiety When he talks of serious topics, he high 
hghts their unusual aspects with an imagmative appreciation for 
suspense and vivid imagery If he tells stones, he does so with such 
spontaneity and naturalness that you never worry about whether 
the pomt may get lost or “fall flat ” His range of interests is doubt 
less unusually broad, and he is likely to be exceptional m his ability 
to see unusual aspects of even commonplace topics 
To learn to be entertammg is no easy task It is notable that the 
many books written on the meaning and methods of the comic tend 
to be dull— and that even the best of them (for example, Max East 
man’s The Enjoyment of Laughter and Albert Rapp’s The Origins 
of Wit and Humor') cannot claim to educate people to be humorists 
It IS thoroughly imsound to believe that speakers are bom not made, 
nevertheless, of all the types of speakmg skill, the ability to be 
entertammg seems most to be a natural not an acquired skill Never- 



Fun is contagious . . . 



This audience is having a good time, but even in this in- 
formal situation listeners react as individuals, some are laugh- 
ing loudly, others are more restrained in their response 
Although the purpose of the speech to entertain is a very 
broad one — to give the audience pleasure — the speaker must 
consider his specific audience just as carefully as he does in 
preparing for other types of speech Some audiences can derive 
a great deal of pleasure from a speech without necessarily 
laughing, some speeches can be vastly entertaining even 
though they do not contain a single joke The successful 
speech to entertain is one that fits the character of both the 
audience and the speaker 
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theless, ttere is a great deal to be learned about entertaining speak- 
ing, and there are at least three major reasons why you should 
undertake to learn what you can about it 


WHY STUDY ENTERTAINING SPEECH? 

The primary reason for cultivatmg the ability to entertam is that 
all people benefit by the catharsis of laughter and genial gaiety 
Much of hfe IS a senous struggle to learn, to mature, to excel, 
to earn a hvmg, to accumulate property, to exercise mfluence, to 
solve problems, and to improve hvmg conditions Many of the 
conditions of hfe create tension and nervous stram, unless there 
are opportunities for genuine enjoyable relaxation, the mind be- 
comes taut and even neurotic Moreover, modem hvmg is a com- 
plex of personal competition— an mevitable breedmg ground of 
jealousy, envy, and ill will, good comradeship and mutual under- 
standing would gradually become more and more difficult to mam- 
tain were it not for opportunities for people to meet together with 
no other purpose than simple enjoyment. The ability to be enter- 
taining should be cultivated as a debt owed to one^s fellows, as 
well as to oneself The mdmdual without such a quality leads a 
difficult life and is a source of strain among his associates Perhaps 
you may know such a person, who has every competence except the 
savmg sense of humor If so, the opinion which is generally held 
concerning him ought to be a serious warning of the need to develop 
geniality in yourself 

The second reason for trjnng to improve your own ability as an 
entertaining speaker is that such speaking is highly regarded Chair- 
men of program committees for many kinds of clubs (from the 
Bible Society of the local church to the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management) know that for special meetings— especially 
for annual banquets to which the members wives are invited— the 
participants want to avoid senous discussions and hear a relaxing 
speech of entertainment A speaker who is genuinely entertaining 
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IS always m demand On your own campus this fact is doubtless 
very apparent— when fraternities and soronties hold open house 
meetmgs for returning graduates, when honor societies hold their 
annual mitiation meetings for new members, when faculty-student 
dinners are held Women’s clubs, busmessmen s luncheon clubs, 
fraternal orders, and labor unions like to hold occasional fellowship 
meetings when serious business is forgotten and entertainment is 
the order of the day Genial toastmasters and humorous after-dinner 
speakers are not easy to find, and so long as people enjoy good- 
humored association, the entertaining speaker will always be sought 
out, appreciated, and rewarded with gratitude and admiration 
The third reason for seeking to develop skill m entertammg 
speech will apply directly to you even if you are convinced that 
the role of entertainer is not one that you either can or wish to 
enact This reason is that entertainment should be an incidental 
but valuable part of even senous speakmg Shakespeare illustrated 
this function of entertainment both clearly and emphatically Jivith 
the comic scenes which he interspersed through all his tragic 
dramas Charles Dickens also exemplified it by his intermingling 
of humor amidst the pathos of such novels as Davtd Cofperfield 
and The Tale of Two Cities Adlai Stevenson combines remarkably 
humorous jests with senous arguments, as did Abraham Lincoln 
Every idea should be as interesting as possible The need for 
humorous relief in serious speaking is explained by the need for 
contrast and variety Minds bombarded with argument, facts, 
pathos, and challenging statements tend to become dulled or sati- 
ated so that the effect the speaker seeks to achieve is weakened 
An entertaining mterlude is restful and relaxing, moreover, by 
contrast it makes the succeeding serious point more impressive 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ENTERTAINING SPEECH 


The widely held notion that entertainment is identical with 
humor is— like the premature report of Mark Twain’s death— greatlj^ 
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exaggerated Humor is indeed the major wellsprmg of entertaining 
speech It is a gushing, effervescent source of enjoyment, as wel- 
come as a cool stream of water m a dry land Laughter is one of 
mankmd's best medianes When a person who is known as a good 
storyteller gets a sparkle in his eyes and a cnnkle of humor around 
his lips as he breaks a pause m the conversation with, “Did you 
hear the one about the traveler down in Arkansas*?^^^ his listeners 
lean forward with eager anticipation Laughter draws people to- 
gether and safeguards individuals from frustrated unhappiness 
When It IS announced that an entertaining speaker has been se- 
cured for a meeting, the audience gathers with an eager anticipation 
of enjoying some hearty laughs Nevertheless, despite the impor- 
tance of humor, expenence reminds us that not all entertainment 
IS confined to humor 

When you pick up a detective story to read, or tune in Dragnet 
on the television set, or go to the lecture hall to hear a talk by an 
explorer just back from the wilds of the Amazon Valley, you do 
not expect to laugh, but you do expect to be entertained What 
you are seeking is akin to humor in its function, although not in 
Its nature you want to find relaxation through avoidance of the 
humdrum or demanding realities of everyday life What the book 
reviewers call “escape literature” is entertainment of this type It 
may be “serious” in the sense of dealing with the issues of life and 
death— mdeed, much of it is highly melodramatic— but it is far 
removed from the serious business of living This is so because it 
IS marked by a high degree of unreality and remoteness from your 
own individual or community concerns 

GOOD HUMOR Whether comic or not, entertaining speech is 
marked by good humor and geniality The tension of conflict and 
personalized competition is strained out Good fellowship and the 
enjoyment of other people s company are emphasized, rather than 
the struggle to excel or succeed If this seems not to be the case 
in recitals of cnme, which are often marked by unusual brutality, 
the fact is that such narratives are remote and unreal, they happen, 
but not to such people as you— and certainly not to you yourself 
In many entertaining speeches even depictions of violence are 
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burlesqued with a touch of ndicule or through unrealistic exag- 
geration, which IS introduced as a deliberate notice to the audience 
not to take the struggle seriously But note that belittling com- 
ments, satire, sarcasm, ill-natured irony, or acrimonious jests are 
not entertamment but weapons of attack In all speakmg that is 
really entertammg, “nobody is mad at nobody”, good humor is the 
first rule 

UNREALITY AND EXAGGERATION The quality of unreahty which 
has already been noted deserves to stand among the basic charac- 
tenstics of entertammg speech Whether the speakmg is humorous 
or not, the audience should clearly be led to understand that the 
speaker is not trymg to depict life as it truly is, to deal with serious 
problems that really exist An entertammg speech about a foreign 
land deals with the quaint and mterestmg customs of the people 
visited, not with their problems or achievements An unrealistically 
exaggerated discussion of how to park your car in the busy down- 
town business district might be entertammg, but an earnest analysis 
of traffic control would not be entertaining Reality is a pressmg 
busmess reqmnng senous thought, imreahty is an escape mech- 
anism as necessary as the escape valve on a steam boiler and as 
welcome as the unexpected dismissal of classes to permit celebration 
of a football victory 

COMEDY The causes of laughter have never been satisfactonly 
explained, although many attempts have been made, but everyone 
agrees that laughter is both a manifestation and a cause of pure 
enjojmient Comedy covers a wide range of expression, from sharp 
and sometimes caustic wit to slapstick and broad jesting, and in- 
cludes jokes, which are brief anecdotes marked by good humor 
and having an rmexpected and enjoyable climax Some specialists 
in humor have defined the joke as a story vwth an ending that 
disappoints the expectation but that is actually more enjoyable than 
the one that was antiapated Both good humor and unreality are 
indispensable to the joke— as m the familiar story of Pat who 
stepped into an elevator shaft, fell ten stones, then came running 
back up to warn his fnend Mike, "Be carefuh That’s a long step ” 

SYMPATHY The characters m an entertaining speech may endure 
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all manner of strange acadents, but they don’t get hurt In the 
precedmg anecdote, the humor depends on the fact that after his 
ten-story fall Pat was still able to run back upstairs without pain 
and wiA no thought except for his fnend The thm Ime separatmg 
pathos and humor lies at precisely this point in pathetic stones 
the hero suflfers pam, in humorous stories he suffers no more than 
a shock of harmless surpnse or a momentary loss of dignity Master 
entertamers, such as Mark Twain and Eddie Cantor, are gready 
admired for then ability to shift back and forth between tears and 
laughter— but their skill depends upon then knowing that this Ime 
easts and on which side of the line then stories fall 

wrr. Irony, whimsey, paradox, puns, burlesque, and all forms of 
verbal play (even including baby talk and mimicry of drunken 
speech or of dialects) compose forms of wit which have always 
been part of the stock m trade of skilled humonsts Shakespeare’s 
Falstaff and the melancholy Jaques are well-known examples. 
Oscar Wdde’s distortion of accepted proverbs so as to display the 
modicum of truth in then opposites is another faxmhar example 
Wit is one of the highest forms of humor— and for that reason is 
generally confined to speakers who are expenenced and unusually 
capable humonsts 

IBEELEVANCE Incongruity, or the pretense of finding logical rela- 
tionships where obviously none exist, is another characteristic of 
entertammg speech This quality was utilized by the speaker who 
said “My reason for gomg to college is that I’m overweight, my 
father has cross-eyes, and my mother won’t let us buy a blue auto- 
mobile Now those reasons may not seem very convmcmg to you, 
but they’re better than my roommate’s claim that he came here 
because he’d rather hear professors lecture than not have real maple 
syrup on his pancakes at home Now just stick with me and I’ll 
explam why diese reasons are more realistic than the explanation 
half the students on the campus may have to offer for wanting to 
get a college education In the first place, being overweight and 
dumb gets you nowhere except to be the laughing stock of your 
home town But when you get a college education, you can really 
begm to throw your weight around ” Thus the speech proceeds, 
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making no real sense, but in a spirit ot nonsense that never deviates 
into logic but always threatens that it may— perhaps, in the next 
sentence 

IRREVERENCE Senous sRcnlege or rebellion against authority is 
frowned upon and punished with disapproval or discipline. As a 
result, individuals feel so penned in by social conventions, regula- 
tions, and laws that permissible flouting of authority or of estab- 
hshed codes is a frequent source of entertainment Because of 
this, 'off-color” stones and jokes about the minister or the absent- 
mmded professor are common Pomposity is always a subject for 
wit Mother-in-law jokes also arise from this same enjoyment of 
the acceptably irreverent Privates in the Army like to jest about 
the presumed awkwardness or dumbness of sergeants When ir- 
reverence breaks out of the bounds of the permissible, however, 
listeners wince at the speaker s bad taste But so long as basic respect 
for law, morals, and authority is not violated, jests at their expense 
are generally appreciated 

DeKvery. The chief requirements for the delivery of entertam- 
ing speeches are that the speaker be poised, confident, and in full 
mastery of the situation and that he exude an unmistakable spmt of 
good will toward his subject and his audience Tension, uncertainty, 
and lack of "command” are barners through which entertainment 
cannot penetrate The speaker should never have to struggle either 
for thoughts or words His physical bearing should advertise un- 
mistakably to his audience diat he knows precisely what he will 
do or say next, and his words should pour out effortlessly as though 
from an inexhaustible stream If the audience feels that the speaker 
is struggling to remember what he intended to say next, that he is 
unsure of his ability to "carry it off,” or that he is worried about his 
own lack of poise, they will empathically suffer with him and be 
unable to enjoy his speech Ease and confidence of beanng and 
manner are the first requirements for the effective delivery of the 
entertaining speech 

The delivery ot entertaining speeches should also be marked by 
the speaker s clear acceptance and conveyance of the speech pur- 
pose to entertain The speaker must make it plain to the audience 
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that he is not stnvmg to conquer their judgments, to inform their 
mtellects, or to change their attitudes. His sole purpose is to help 
them have a good time 

If the speaker has peculianties of voice, diction, dress, or manner 
—if, for example, he is weanng odd clothmg as an incident to 
mitiation into a fraternity, or if he speaks vpith a marked dialect, 
or if he has unruly hair that simply 'wiU not obey a comb— these 
very characteristics can be adapted to the entertaining speech as 
positive aids They can be utilized as a comedian utilizes “props” 
m a comedy program This may be done by exa^erating the 
peculianties and relating them to the entertaming content of the 
speech 

Finally, m speeches of entertainment, adaptation to and rapport 
with the audience are absolute necessities The speaker must leave 
no doubt that his subject and his manner are precisely suited to 
the occasion His speech should be adapted to the nature of the 
occasion, the mood of the audience, and the character of his subject 
No speaker should violate good taste A jest which shocks the audi- 
ence has no entertamment value, instead it creates a barner to 
mamtaming effective relations with his hearers 

One of the reasons for assignmg speeches of entertamment even 
to students who object that entertamment is “not in their Ime” 
is to afford practice in the delivery of other kmds of speeches that 
especially demand qualities of general good delivery For the qualities 
of delivery that are mdispensable for speeches of entertamment are 
also, with very litde change, admirable m most oilier speeches This 
is especially true of ease of bearing, mastery of the situation, and 
the maintenance of close rapport with the listeners 

Special Problems. When first confronted with the necessity of 
givmg an entertainmg speech, students are likely to raise such 
questions as the followmg 

1 Should I deliver humor "dead-fan," or should I show evident 
enjoyment of my own jesting? There is no generalized answer 
Undoubtedly very few people have the abihty to deliver humorous 
speeches effectively with a dead-pan expression If you are one of 
those who can do so, this method should probably be used Mark 
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Twain, in his serious essay ''How to Tell a Story” demands that 
this method be used— and he himself was an adroit master of it 
Bob Hope, George Gobel, and Gracie Allen use the dead-pan 
method for "breaking” a jest, but after an interval Hope 301ns in 
the audience s laughter You will have to discover your own special 
type of ability through trial and error and to deliver your enter- 
taining speeches by whichever method best suits your own talents 

2 If I do not use the dead-fan teohniquey to what extent should 
I parUctpate tn audience laughter at my own humor^ This question 
can be answered more positively than the foregoing one By all 
means join in the general laughter (unless you use the dead-pan 
method), but never lead the laugh, never laugh harder and louder 
than the audience, and never continue to laugh after your listeners’ 
enjoyment of the humor has begun to taper off As the speaker, 
you should be among the last to start laughing and among the first 
to stop Otherwise, your speech may get out of control, and the 
audience may end by laughing at rather than with you 

3 Where can I find good pkes^ Many magazines and news- 
papers publish occasional jokes as "fillers” or even have regular 
humor columns Bennett Cerf, among others, has published sev- 
eral books of jokes which are readily available Few days pass with- 
out your having heard a joke or two, for people love to tell them 
If you follow the advice offered in Chapter 7 to keep a permanent 
record of the good jokes you read or hear, you will not be without 
one when the need arises 

4 Should I tell humorous anecdotes that my listeners may have 
heard hefore'^ You should certainly resist the temptation to tell that 
sidesplitting joke that you heard on last night’s television comedy 
hour or read m the last issue of the Readers Digest, for listeners 
are usually not going to be entertained by hearing an echo of a joke 
that so recently entertained them Even less recent jokes are often 
generally familiar— you know how often fnends have tried to tell 
vou humorous anecdotes that you have already heard several times 
Two ways to avoid filling your entertaining speech with hackneyed 
jokes are suggested in the answers to the following two questions 

5 How can I give my humor a really individual trmsO Come- 
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Hiang (or their writers) seldom “mvent” new comic situations. 
What the humorists do is to change the locale and the characters 
of stock anecdotes One method of mdividualizmg your humor is 
to revise an anecdote to fit your local community and to people it 
with mdividuals well known to the audience— or perhaps even 
present m it The caution to be observed is not to relate “person- 
alized” situations of a bitmg or ridiculmg character— for this violates 
the essential charactenstics of good humor and sympathy, discussed 
above Many a speaker has avoided the nsk of hurting others’ 
feelings by makmg himself the butt of the jest 

6 Is there a better way to he humorous than by telhng jokes? 
Indeed there isl The best humor is generally evolved from the 
extended depiction of an imagmary experience or situation— as m 
the earher example of the young man’s explanation of why he came 
to college The strmgmg together of a senes of jokes is such a 
precanous way of constructmg an entertainmg speech that you 
should be wary of it— althou^ if you are another Herb Shnnec it 
may prove to be effective, if, however, you do build your ^eedi 
around a string of jokes, they should all be related m subject matter 
(about libranes and readmg, for example) and should be closely 
related to the local scene The light-hearted, jestmg, exaggerated 
descnption of a real or imagined expenence— such a§, “My Troubles 
m Reanng a Family of Goldfish”— is normally a much sounder 
corpus for a speech of entertainment than is even a supenor col- 
lection of jokes 

7 But I just can't be funny^ In that case, read the followmg 
section and be comforted 


NON-HUMOROUS SPEECHES OF ENTERTAINMENT 

Earlier comments have already made it clear that humor is not 
the only ingredient of entertaining speeches— although, when a 
speech is billed as entertammg, it is humor that the audience nor- 
mally expects WTiat is basically required is that the speech must 



Nobody in this picture has formally prepared a “speech to 
entertain," but the audience is obviously pleased with what is 
being said Entertainment plays an important part in speeches 
to inform or to persuade, since the audience that listens with 
pleasure also listens with high receptivity In almost any speech 
situation, the speaker can try to give his audience pleasure as 
well as information 
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help the audience to escape from reality This principle of the 
entertaining speech permits subject matter of a wide variety Prin- 
cipal sources include the following 
ADVENTURE Adventure may be characterized as an experience 
that has no special purpose except excitement When a famed 
mountaineer was asked why he wanted to climb Mount Everest, 
he replied, ^'Because it"s there A man who goes into the wilderness 
to look for gold is an entrepreneur, one who goes for the sheer 
pleasure of pitting his wit and strength against the elemental forces 
of nature is an adventurer Similarly, m relating stones of danng, 
the speaker s whole point— if entertainment is his aim— is not to 
show how some social or individual gam was achieved but to re- 
create for his listeners a sense of the thrill of the experience. Few 
college students (or few people m general, for that matter) have 
ever had any great adventures, in this sense It is entirely per- 
missible, however, to tell an audience about an adventure of which 
you have read, provided only that you give proper credit to the 
source and find an appropnate reason for recounting this specific 
adventure to this specific audience 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCES Actually, autobiography is the chief 
resource of any wnter or speaker For humorous speeches, you can 
recall and recount— with the embroidery of rhetoncal exaggeration- 
embarrassing or ridiculous predicaments into which you have fallen 
m the past For a non-humorous speech of entertainment, you may 
be tempted to tell of a pleasurable fishing trip which you once 
made into the Canadian lake country or of an automobile tnp to 
some national parks. This kind of experience is seldom a fruitful 
source of entertainment (unless you can show colored slides of the 
scenery), for most of your original enjoyment arose from emotional 
reactions to beautiful scenes or from the sheer pleasure of novelty, 
both of which are difiicult to re-create in a speech However, you 
doubtless have had some experience which can be related m the 
spirit of an ‘escape” narrative a frightening experience with a 
stranger who picked you up while you were hitchhiking, a night 
spent alone m the woods, an attempt to earn money as a door-to- 
door salesman, an encounter with a dangerous dog, an evening 
spent alone at home when you thought you heard thieves in the 
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house If your expenences seem to you to have been insuflGiciently 
excitmg to serve as entertaining narratives, perhaps you can recall 
some of your dreams which better fit the requirements Or you 
might invite your listeners to join you in an imaginary excursion 
you would like to have if you could 

READING Doubdess you recall some books you have read which 
were especially thrilling or stimulating, not because of their ‘mes- 
sage*' but because of the excitement of the narrative To attempt 
to compress a three-hundred-page book into a five-minute speech 
would scarcely prove successful, but such a book may well have 
contained an incident or a character which you could descnbe to 
your audience in an attempt to create for them as vivid and pleasur- 
able an impression as the book itself made upon you 

UNUSUAL FACTS If you have talent neither for humor nor for 
dramatic narrative, you may be able to draw upon the large category 
of startling and unusual facts If you have been an amateur student 
of astronomy, for example, you will have stored up in your mind 
some truly fascinating facts about the large expanse of the uni- 
verse Similarly, the world of the insects (the hfe of an ant colony, 
for example) abounds in amazing features So does the collecting 
of stamps or coins. So does the structure of the human brain— or 
the anatomy and functioning of the stomach of a cow— or the be- 
havior of electncity under vaiying conditions The customs of a 
pnmitive African tribe and the code of behavior among pickpockets 
provide interesting details In a sense, speeches on such subjects 
may be considered informative, but if your purpose in discussing 
them is clearly not to instruct but to entertain your listeners, they 
can readily be induced to relax and simply enjoy listening to what 
you have to say 


AFTER-DINNER SPEAKING 

After-dinner speeches are widely, although somewhat inaccu- 
rately, considered to be lightly entertaining As a matter of fact, 
dinner meetings have become very popular as occasions for seriously 
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purposive addresses Political parties hold $100-a-plate tund-raismg 
dinners, at ivhich partisan leaders make talks extolling the party 
virtues and castigating the rival party Busmess concerns hold 
dinners at which the employees are addressed by management rep- 
resentatives on company policies Many dubs hold weekly lunch- 
eon meetmgs at which speeches of vaned purposes are heard. The 
dmner table has become almost as popular as the auditonum as a 
settmg for speeches to inform and to persuade, as well as to enter- 
tam 

Various reasons explam the rapid growth m the populanty of the 
dmner meeting as a locale for senous speeches. One obvious reason 
IS to mttigue the interest of the guests, who might fail to attend a 
regular meeting but are more likely to attend a dinner This reason 
IS well illustrated by the frequency of fund-raising dinners organ- 
ized by philanthropic organizations and by college alumni secre- 
taries Another and more basic reason was stated almost two centunes 
ago by Dr. Samuel Johnson when he told Boswell, “Sir, a good 
dmner lubncates busmess ” Enjoyable food helps put listeners into 
an agreeable frame of mmd and thus makes them more receptive 
to the ideas to be presented This soimd reason explams why execu- 
tives like to assemble their employees around a dmner table when 
they wish to outline for them the pohaes by which their work will 
be directed It also explams why salesmen so frequently treat pros- 
pective customers to dmner before imdertakmg to make a sale 

Still another reason for the mcreased number of dmner meetmgs 
IS that people always enjoy gathenng imder pleasant circumstances, 
and especially when they can eat together. Good food, like laughta:, 
promotes the unity, as opposed to the differences, of mankmd. 
Many a businessman who does not enjoy listenmg to speeches is 
nevertheless willing to sit through one every Thursday noon be- 
cause he so much enjoys the fellowship of the club luncheon 

Any speaker who is invited to make an after-dinner speech should 
bear in mind several considerations of importance 

GOOD HUMOR Whether or not his speech is pnmanly entertain- 
ing, It almost certainly should be good-humored, especially in the 
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introduction As has been emphasized, the distinctive feature of 
a dinner meetmg is its conviviality and good-fellowship In such a 
setting, vituperation and attack are seldom appropriate On occasion 
political speakers use the dinner meeting as a locale for a biting 
attack upon their party’s opponents, but m such cases the listeners 
are typically so in sympathy with the speaker s views that to them 
the speech does not sound controversial It has rather the spirit of 
a ^'pep talk” at a football rally 

COMPREHENSIBILITY Precisely because it is delivered immedi- 
ately after a meal, the after-dinner speech should be relatively easy 
to understand It is a simple physiological fact that digestion slows 
down mental processes So long as the stomachs of the listeners 
are filled with food, their brains cannot be loaded with intricate 
problems of reasoning Perhaps all after-dinner speakers should 
imagine their auditors’ holding up a large placard reading, '‘Men 
Digesting”* 

BREVITY Normally an after-dinner speech should he relatively 
hrtej The evening lecture hall may provide an audience ready and 
eager to hear an hour-long address by an expert on international 
affairs But they have come to the hall just prior to the start of his 
speech, whereas the dinner audience has already been seated for an 
hour or more before the speaker is mtroduced No matter how inter- 
esting he may be, the muscles of the listeners cannot help becoming 
tired and cramped In order to obviate this difficulty to some extent, 
before the speaking program begins the toastmaster should ask the 
audience to nse, to adjust their chairs so as to face the speaker, and 
perhaps to remain standing long enough to sing one or two songs 


ORGANIZING ENTERTAINING SPEECHES 


As in all other types of speaking, the speech to entertain is organ- 
ized around a dominant and unifying specific purpose For one 
speech it might be "I want my audience to expenence the thrill 
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of hunting lions on the Afncan veld For another it might be 
want my audience to enjoy a humorous burlesque about why 
athletes take cold showers '' For another it might be '1 want my 
audience to be pleasandy amazed at the social customs of honey 
bees ” The first step in the preparation is always to arrive at a clear 
and precise statement of the specific purpose For the second step, 
you should stnctly disciplme yourself to select main ideas and sup- 
porting materials which are really relevant to the specific purpose 
It IS difficult to establish a definite pattern of organization for the 
entertaining speech because of the wide variety of possibilities, but 
some of the possible patterns of organization may be suggested 
Introduction. The chief purpose of an introduction to any 
speech is to prepare the audience for what will follow Since enter- 
tainment is to be the purpose of this type of speaking, the intro- 
duction must signal your intention to your listeners clearly and 
unmistakably In part this will be accomplished by what you say 
by the humorous or exaggerated or unreal or stnking formulation 
of your subject In even greater part, however, your intent to enter- 
tain has to be indicated by the quality of your voice and by your 
whole bearing and manner Everyone enjoys being entertained, but 
It IS difficult to be ^^entertained unawares Listeners need to prepare 
themselves to take what is to be said lightly and m a spirit of non- 
chalant abandon Thus, above all in the introduction to your speech 
of entertainment, be sure to speak and act with an easy unconcern 
which will make it very evident that what is to follow will not be 
momentous but will be presented in a spint of enjoyment 

Body. Naturally the organization of the body of the speech 
will vary greatly, depending upon whether your intent is to enter- 
tain with a humorously exaggerated descnption of a situation, with 
a dramatic narrative of adventure, or with a selection of stnkmgly 
unusual facts For the last-named type, the topical order usually 
serves best For the narrative speech, the chronological order 
may be preferable, although you vail certainly want to arrange 
your materials carefully to build up to the climax For the humor- 
ous speech, since irrelevance is often one of its charactenstics, it 
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might even be feasible and desirable to link your main ideas 
together in a deliberately illogical sequence However, in some 
cases, for example, if you are giving a humorous explanation 
of how your cousin Sadie unknowingly fnghtens away all her 
potential beaux, it may be essential to develop your matenals ac- 
cording to a strictly logical organization In general, the body of 
your speech to entertain will adhere to the same principles of organ- 
ization as do your other speeches 

Conclusion. For a speech based on a dramatic narrative, the 
conclusion is the climactic ending of the story— normally containing 
an element of surprise If your speech comprises a senes of unusual 
facts, you may conclude by demonstrating that the most unusual 
fact of all IS the combination or over-all view of the preceding 
details For example, in a speech on the strange customs of a hive 
of bees, you might conclude by saying ''Above all, the strangeness 
of the specific facts I have described is the one great overriding fact 
of the very nature of the social organization of the hive It is not 
so much a collection of individual bees, for in our stnctly human 
sense bees are not individualized No bee lives wholly and fully 
for and by himself A particular bee is no more than a specialized 
function He can^t complete himself but has to have what we may 
call his personality completed by the complementary functions of 
the several types of his fellows Hence, the best way to give an 
over-all description of a hive of bees is to say that it is one indi- 
vidual body— a strange, disjunctive body of separated parts, each 
of which can fly around wherever it may wish to go In this sense, 
a bee hive is the strangest body of any that I know— far more won- 
derfully specialized than is our own body All I can add is that 
after what you have heard about bees you may now share to some 
extent my own enthusiasm for them and that your enjoyment will 
continue as you learn more about them in the years ahead ” 

The conclusion to a humorous speech may be simply an especially 
good final anecdote Or you may conclude in a semi-serious vein 
by pointing out that there is something to be learned even from 
the accumulation of jests Although conclusions of speeches to 
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entertain vary m accordance with the form of the speech, as do 
the conclusions of the other types of speeches, their chief function 
IS always to reinforce the achievement of the specific purpose of the 
speaker 


CONCLUSION 

Learning to deliver an effective speech of entertainment has 
great value both in itself and in its contribution to mastery of other 
bnds of speeches Typical characteristics are good humor, unreality, 
comedy, sympathy, irrelevance, and irreverence The delivery of 
this type of speech needs especially to be charactenzed by qualities 
of self-control, poise, mastery of the situation, and good rapport 
with the audience Many inexperienced speakers are doubtful of 
their ability to be genuinely entertaining, because they believe 
that they cannot give effective humorous speeches However, not 
all entertaining speeches must be humorous, and sources of non- 
humorous entertainment may be found in adventure, personal 
experiences, reading, and unusual facts 

After-dinner speaking has been given special attention, even 
though many after-dinner speeches do not have the purpose of 
entertainment, both because it has become so widespread a practice 
and because it is still popularly associated with entertaining speak- 
ing As has been pointed out, because of the nature of the occasion, 
after-dinner speeches should usually be good-humored, relatively 
easy to understand, and comparatively bnef 

The organization of the speech to entertain does not differ mark- 
edly from that of other speeches, although it may be looser in form 
However, the speakei must take especial care that his introductory 
remarks and his whole manner of speaking will quickly and clearly 
indicate to his listeners that what is intended is their enjoyment, 
nothing more And this is precisely the spirit that should animate 
the entire speech, for entertainment will only result in an atmos- 
phere of enjoyment 
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EXERCISES 


FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

1. Discuss entertainment as “escape from reality” How does 
this principle apply to humorous speaking^ To other types of enter- 
taining speech 

2 Define humor, pathos, entertainment, joke, climax, irrever- 
" ence, irrelevance, wit, satire, whimsey, paradox, sarcasm, ndicule 

3. What are the values of attaining skill in entertainment 

4 Discuss the six characteristics of entertaining speech, illustrate 
as many as you can by reference to speeches you have heard or to 
radio and television comedy programs 

5. Join in a class discussion of the charactenstics of several noted 
contemporary radio, television, or motion-picture comedians What 
do they have m common? How do they differ? What can you learn 
from them that will help you in learning to give public speeches of 
entertainment'^ 

6 Discuss each of the “special problems” in entertaining speak- 
ing-including the considerations especially applicable to delivery 
and organization, 

7 Refemng back to Chapter 3, consider the special problems of 
style as they are related to entertaining speeches 

8 What special relations do you find between this chapter and 
Chapter 9*^ 

9 To what extent and in what way should entertainment be 
used in speeches to inform and speeches to persuade'^^ 

FOR WRITING OR SPEAKING PROJECTS 

1 Analyze yourself from the point of view of ability to enter- 
tain Are your abilities— actual or potential— greater in the field of 
humor or in relating adventurous narratives and unusual facts^ Do 
you feel a special need for developing the entertaining aspects of 
your personality*^ 

2 Outline briefly both a humorous and non-humorous speech 
of entertainment Practice each one, preferably before a fnend, and 
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decide which one to develop more fully for presentation in class 

3 If you have not already done so (after reading Chapter 7) 
start an orderly collection of humorous anecdotes Even as you 
record them, practice rephrasing them in fresh terms of references 
to your own localized situation 

4 Read a humorous narrative— such as Mark Twain's 'The 
Invalids Story,'' or "J™ Baker's Blue-Jay Yarn," or James Thurber's 
"The Day the Dam Broke," or any other of your own choice Then 
try your hand at relating (either in wnriting or in speech) a humorous 
incident based on your own expenence, observation, or imagination 

5 Read or listen to a humorous speech and write a serious 
analysis— or present such an analysis as an informative speech- 
indicating what made it entertaining What changes would you 
recommend? 

6 Review some of your recent speeches, and indicate in what 
ways you might have improved them by the insertion of brief 
passages of entertainment How could you have made the over-all 
development of your ideas more entertaining*!^ 



Chapter Fourteen 


DISCUSSION AND 
PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


D iscussion is by far the most frequently practiced speech 
I skill for most people. Much discussion is informal conver- 
sation, occurring on the many occasions on which indi- 
viduals exchange thoughts with one another on an impromptu basis 
In such discussion you bring to bear your entire storehouse of speech 
pnnciples and abilities, often without conscious preparation You 
might, however, sometimes find yourself preparmg very carefully for 
a specific discussion event There is a body of pnnciples, tools, and 
methods for the discussion participant and the discussion leader 
which are either peculiar to the discussion situation or involve 
special adaptations of the basic speech principles It is with these 
pnnciples and techniques that this and the next chapter are con- 
cerned 

Throughout your lifetime, you will participate m many situations 
in which you will be informally exchanging ideas, talking things 
over, or trying to establish a specific point with one or more people 
In most of these situations, you will find yourself talking with 
another person or m a group quite by chance and without your 
knowing or caring how the question arose or what your role in the 
group is This IS an ordinary, everyday occurrence At the end of a 
day, stop and count the number of times you talked with others, 
sometimes lightly, sometimes seriously, sometimes explaining, some- 
times persuading, sometimes listening Some of these discussion 
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situations were quite insignificant, others were very important to 
your work that day or to your future work or welfare 

At the breakfast table, you exchanged information with your 
friends about the meetmg you attended the night before, or you 
explained the plot of a movie you saw As the day progressed, you 
argued with a fnend about politics, you partiapated in a committee 
meeting, you asked questions of a speaker at a lecture, you con- 
ferred with several classmates on a new class project, you made a 
motion and spoke for its passage at a club meeting Just as you 
were about to call the day complete, you remembered that you had 
to prepare for your partiapation in a panel meeting next Thursday 
night. 

Obviously some of these situations are quite casual, and you 
make no attempt at consaous preparation for them Others require 
plannmg, preparation, and even practice Fundamentally they are 
all the same, varying only in their degree of formality and their 
relative importance to the participant They all mvolve basic prm- 
aples of discussion— pnnaples which apply, in greater or lesser 
degree, to every situation in which people gather together, in twos 
or in hundreds, to discuss any subject The prinaples vary to suit 
the occasion, which is determmed by the purpose as well as by 
the physical situation But man will always need dear thmking, 
good speech communication, and regard for others so long as his 
daily existence places demands upon his abilities to live with his 
fellows 

The Application of Speech Principles to Discussion. Good 
speech habits and pnnaples apply alike to die formal speaker- 
audience situation or to the group-discussion situation You should 
keep them all m mmd as you approach the specific study of dis- 
cussions, conferences, and meetings In addition, you will want to 
master certain other rules and concepts which are especially ap- 
phcable to the many occasions on which you informally exchange 
ideas with others This chapter treats the major forms of discus- 
sion, the special preparation necessary for a participant and for a 
leader m a discussion, and die basic principles of effective discussion 
participation 
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You will probably do less formal preparing for most discussion 
situations than for most platform speeches, but your knowledge of 
good discussion methods will assist you even m your most informal 
conversations, even though you may not apply it consaously In 
group meetings, conferences, or interviews in which your part is 
of vital importance, however, you may want to prepare even more 
carefully than you would for an individual platform speech Such 
situations may require more extensive preparation than many plat- 
form speeches because you have the additional problem of adapting 
your remarks to those of other speakers or the responsibility for 
leading the meeting The success of a meeting or panel is usually 
the result of much careful planning and preparation 


THE FORMS AND ORGANIZATION OF DISCUSSION 

There are several ways to classify the various types of discussion 
situations One is by a progression from the most informal to the 
most formal, such as from the casual conversation to the public 
lecture-forum Another method of classification is according to the 
size of the group Although neither of these classifications is entirely 
satisfactory m itself, the degree of formality and the size of the 
group are both important factors in any analysis of the forms of 
discussion 

A helpful classification may be made on the basis of type of 
activity and place in society puhhc discussion, such as the panel, 
symposium, debate, lecture-forum, and group discussion or forums, 
conference discussion, such as the conference, the committee meet- 
ing, and the staff meeting within a business or professional organ- 
ization, and fersonal discussion, such as the impromptu conversa- 
tion and the interview The last two forms are discussed in the next 
chapter 

Public discussion of major issues and problems of the day is a 
growing part of American life It is distinguished in procedure and 
subject matter from the discussion which takes place in business 
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organizations, usually in the form of the conference, and m private 
or personal relations It mcludes discussion situations wherein the 
participants usually appear before a larger audience, as in the panel- 
forum, or where every member of a group is a potential participant, 
as in group discussion or in a meeting run imder a system of parlia- 
mentary law 

We often find ourselves participating in a group whose purpose 
is to discuss problems of the community, the nation, or the world, 
and we are all frequent participants in some form of organized 
discussion meeting We are also interested m public discussions, 
such as those broadcast on radio and television. On such programs 
as Americans Town Meeting of the Air, the Peoples Platform, the 
University of Chicago Round Table, and Meet the Press, promi- 
nent persons discuss controversial issues and problems of the day 

The chief forms of public discussion are the panel and panel- 
forum, the symposium and symposium-forum, the debate and 
debate-forum, the lecture-forum, and the open forum 

The panel or panel-forum is an informal, although organized, 
discussion by three to five people who usually are selected because 
their backgrounds or points of view m relation to the subject differ 
The panel is almost always under the guidance of a leader who is 
not himself a participant in the exchange of ideas and opinions. 
The leader should prepare a discussion outline in question form, 
as shown later in this chapter, and should guide the group carefully 
through the several stages of the discussion The participants should 
not prepare set speeches, however, the discussion may be opened 
by the members^ presenting one- to two-minute statements, which 
provide a background for the problem at hand The tone of such 
statements should always be spontaneous and informal The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table may be observed as a typical panel 
discussion Following the discussion by the panel, the audience 
usually participates by asking questions The panel participant, in 
exchanging ideas with his fellow members, should address his re- 
marks to the larger audience He should try to make every contn- 
bution meaningful and at all times to combine flexibility, adapta- 
bility, tact, brevity, and clanty 
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The sympostum or syrnfostum-forum consists of an exchange of 
prepared remarks by several participants, usually three or four, on 
vanous phases of the problem and solution, or solutions, of a major 
topic. After the participants have presented their prepared talks, 
the discussion is extended to include audience participation Each 
speaker after the first should adapt his remarks to those of previous 
speakers, so that the symposium has an air of exchange and mfor- 
mality. The planner of a symposium should carefully choose his 
participants for their varied views on the subject. If there is any 
doubt as to which pomt of view each will take, they should be 
brought together before the meeting, if possible, to help plan the 
division of the subject The first speaker usually presents the back- 
ground and importance of the problem, and subsequent speakers 
suggest different solutions or plans Amertcds Town Meeting of the 
Air is a typical symposium 

The debate or debate-forum presents two or more speakers who 
speak on opposite sides of a clearly defined proposition or issue 
The debate differs from the symposium m that the latter is sup- 
posed to bnng together speakers who are relatively open-minded 
in their approach to a solution to a problem, whereas in the former 
the speakers strongly advocate previously determined positions The 
debate topic poses two alternatives one or more speakers uphold 
and one or more speakers oppose the stated proposition Debaters 
should combine with the prepared speech a great deal of refutation 
of preceding speakers, and a formal rebuttal period is usually pro- 
vided after the delivery of all prepared speeches The planner of 
public discussion may not ordinanly include the debate in his pro- 
gram, but debate does become a part of the symposium The debate 
may be very stimulating and is especially so when followed by an 
open forum of audience participation 

The lecture-forum is simply a speech followed by an open forum 
of questions and comments from the audience with answers bv the 
speaker 

In a group discussion the participants discuss problems without 
having first listened to a planned presentation by a panel, S37m- 
posium, debate, or lecture The chairman announces the topic. 
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makes a brief introductory statement of its importance, timelmess, 
and background, and then directs the discussion through the analy- 
sis of the problem, the possible solutions, the accepted solution, 
and the action to be taken. The plan for such a procedure and the 
rules for good group discussion are indicated in the oudine, basic 
principles, and rules presented later m this chapter and m Chap- 
ter 15 

You should bear in mind, when you participate in a discussion, 
that questions asked, remarks offered in making a point or refuting 
a point of another participant, and, in fact, everything said by any- 
one in the group should be for the benefit of the entire group 
When you ask a question of any participant, the question should 
stimulate the thmlang of others When you are refuting the point 
of another group member, this too should benefit the other mem- 
bers In all cases, therefore, speak so that you can be heard by all, 
address your question or remarks to the group as well as to the 
chairman or speaker 

The success of a group discussion depends on every member of 
the group as well as on the discussion leader It is the leader s 
responsibility to help stimulate, guide, spread, and perhaps control 
the discussion, but it is the responsibility of all group members to 
help him do all this Bear in mind your obligations as a participant 
consider the other participants, listen, contribute when you have 
something to say, let others speak, be brief,, be tactful, be direct 

Stating the Topic. The individual, frequently the discussion 
leader, who has the responsibility for planning a discussion should 
give careful attention to the selection of a good topic Sometimes 
the reason for the meeting itself provides the topic for discussion 
Once a general subject has been determined, it is important that 
it be carefully stated as a discussion topic A few specific rules 
implement this principle* 

1 State the topic m question form 

2 Keep the question narrow enough so that it can be adequately 
discussed in the time available 

3 Phrase the question clearly 

4 Avoid an eidier-or question, unless a debate is being planned 
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Discussion topics should usually raise a question that allows for 
a variety of solutions A statement such as ‘*How should we handle 
the problem of student dnnkmg’^^'* is better than '^Should we 
forbid student dnnkmg'I^'' If we consider the time available, the 
topic "'How should labor unions be regulated?'' would be more 
difficult to discuss adequately than *What should be done about 
picketing^" A debate topic poses a specific plan or solution which 
requires that the debaters take one side or the other Note the 
difference between the discussion topic and the debate topic in the 
followmg examples 

Discussion ''How can we best develop our trade with foreign 
countries'^^" or "What is the best solution to the foreign-trade prob- 
lem>" 

Dehate "Resolved That we should follow a policy of high 
protective tariffs" or "Resolved That we should follow a policy of 
free trade with foreign countries " 

Outlining a Discussion. Most discussion meetings follow a 
pattern of organization similar to the problem-solution sequence 
discussed on pages 287-288 The leader bears the primary responsi- 
bility for keeping the discussion organized, but each member of the 
group should also make an analysis of the discussion topic and detei- 
mme what should be said in each phase of the discussion The out- 
line is usually in question form Whereas the public-speech outline 
expresses declaratively the points of the speaker, the discussion 
outline raises questions to be answered by the group A typical dis- 
cussion outline form is shown below 

Introduction 

I How can attention best he directed to the problem*^ 

A What is Its immediate relation to the group"? 

B How can it be defined"? 

II How may the discussion participants best be introduced to the 
larger group"? 


The Prohlem 

I What is the problem"? 

A What are its present manifestations"? 
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B Whom does it affect? 

C When did it start? 

D. What caused it to start? 

IL How senous is the problem today? 

Possthle Solutions 

I What solutions have been proposed? 

IL Whom should the solution benefit? 

III. What is the evidence to support the various solutions? 
IV How can the solutions be evaluated? 

A Who proposed them? 

B Which one will benefit the most people? 

C Which will bnng the most evils? 

The Solution Chosen 

I Will this solution remedy the problem? 

A Will It eliminate the causes of the problem'^^ 

B Is it merely a temporary expedient? 

II Are we sure this is the best solution? 

A What advantages does it have over other solutions? 
B Will It bnng new disadvantages? 

C Is It practical? Will it work? 

Action 

I How can we put this solution mto operation? 

II What definite plan of action should be adopted? 


SOME BASIC PRINCIPLES FOR PARTICIPANTS 

All the principles of good speaking apply to discussion and 
conference Careful analysis of the occasion and subject, determina- 
tion of the purpose, coherent organization of the main points and 
questions to be covered, logical and interesting use of supportmg 
materials, and all the other factors that contribute to effective de- 
livery are parts of the discussion process. In addition, there are 
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some new qualities of a good discussion speaker which should he 
sin gled out for special attention These have to do chiefly with the 
fact that he is one of several participants, and they mvolve his 
mental approach as well as his manner of speaking attitude, con- 
dhation, brevity, directness, and listening 
Attitude. You should approach any situation in which you are 
to converse, discuss, or confer with others with an attitude of respect 
for their information, opmions, and feelmgs Open-mindedness and 
a sense of humor are most important features A dogmatically stated 
point made by one speaker may conflict with an equally dogmatic 
opinion held by another, and faction often results from such a dash 
of equally unbending pomts of view Although such dashes are 
sometimes unavoidable, the general tone of the discussion can be 
kept faendly if each par&apant will always keep an open mmd 
toward the opinions of others In another sense, open-mmdedness 
mvolves being objective be willing to look at the facts clearly and 
weigh them carefully If new information is presented which shows 
your position to be wrong, be eager to change it, and let your sense 
of humor operate freely If you continue to bdieve that you are 
nght, however, do all you honestly can to mamtain your position 
m the face of refutation and argument But in your prqjaration and 
your participation, try to analyze the subject or problem dearly and 
anticipate that others will think differently The effective member 
of a discussion or conference group mamtains a happy balance of 
open-mindedness, patience, tolerance, and sense of humor 
Conciliation. Conahation is one of the methods for effecting 
a proper mental attitude in discussion It involves adapting your 
remarks to the opinions of others and sometimes conceding opposmg 
pomts of view It involves accepting some of the pomts of view of 
ofliers m order to integrate them ivith your own and with the over- 
all conclusions of the whole group It mvolves the pnnciple of 
“common ground”— the attempt to amve at common thinking, 
common feeling, common agreement with other people One has 
but to call to mind the ddiberations and actions of a legislative 
body such as the United States Senate to recognize the role of 
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conciliation in the passage of any piece of legislation Many of the 
bills finally passed by Congress represent a common agreement, m 
which the divergent interests lepresented in the discussion and 
debate have been conciliated 

When you are taking up a point of another speaker with whom 
you do not agree, it is well to keep in mind these specific piinciples 
of refutation and adaptation 

1 Take issue with the other person ohjecttvely and conserva- 
tively Such expressions as '1 disagree thoroughly,'^ don't agree 
with a thing you say," or 'Tou are entirely wrong" do not constitute 
the approach of the conciliatory speaker Give your opponent some 
credit, find some area of agreement, and you will more likely gain 
his adherence to your point of view 

2 Take issue with the point, not with the person who makes it. 
Such statements as 'Tour position shows ignorance of the subject," 
"If you'd read the newspapers once in a while," and "There isn't 
an ounce of truth in what you say" will serve to antagonize both 
the person you are refuting and other members of the group 

3 Restate the other personas point clearly and accurately Do not 
be vague or abstract regarding which of his points you are referring 
to Do not overstate or exaggerate what has been said Do not "put 
words in your opponent's mouth " Adapt your remarks clearly and 
precisely to what he has said 

4 Your own position should he so stated as to relate to that of 
the other person If you are refutmg something he has said, give 
whatever credit you can to his position and refer to points of agree- 
ment before you state your own position "There is probably a great 
deal of value in our knowing the facts Mr X has presented, and I 
agree that the problem needs a solution, but it is my belief that " 

5 Strengthen your position or present your information with as 
much factual and interesting material as you can It is in refutation 
that you should mate all possible use of evidence and supporting 
material in developing your point 

6 Do not extend your discussion once your point is clearly 
understood hy the audience Conclude your remarks by clearly 




Discussion groups may be small or large The small group 
above has no leader, but its purposes are clear m the minds of 
each member because it is meeting as a committee of a larger 
conference The small size of the group permits easy and rapid 
interaction among its members In the larger group below, 
both the atmosphere and the proceedings are somewhat more 
formal, and as a result interaction is necessarily slower The 
chairman has succeeded, however, in making the participants 
feel both relaxed and attentive 
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restating your position and summanzing what has been said, espe- 
cially if the point has taken several minutes or may be somewhat 
obscure, but always obey the prmaple of brevity m makmg a point 
m a discussion of any sort 

7. Be tactful The tone of the group is greatly affected by an 
attitude that goes out of its way to offend and msult or one that 
makes an active effort to be pleasant Tact mvolves sensmg the 
mood and atmosphere of the group, usmg judgment m the fre- 
quency and lengdi of one’s remarks, mamtaming an air of mod^ty 
rather than boastfulness, and pracucmg all the other virtues of 
refinement and culture 

Brevity. In conversation, mtemews, group discussion, confer- 
ences, or any situation m which there are other partiapants, make 
your mdividual contnbuuons bnef and to the pomt Normally, 
make only one pomt each time you contnbute In the average 
group, perhaps one to two mmutes should be the maximum limit 
for each mdividual contnbution The ‘long-wmded bumbler” who 
rambles on and on while someone else is waiting to speak is resented 
by his assoaates. 

Directness. Good speech dehvery m the group situation re- 
qmres speakmg that can be heard and understood by all present 
Look at different people from time to tune, but always look at 
people The ceilmg or rug gazer gets little respect from others In 
a larger group, do not make the mistake of speakmg only to the 
chairman or to your immediate neighbors In a panel, look bnefly 
at the colleague to whose pomt you are refernng, but look more 
frequendy at your audience. 

Attentiveness. Good hstaaers are hard to find Most of us have 
to tram ourselves to appreciate the value of keepmg silent, just as 
we have to tram ourselves to be better speakers The importance of 
listenmg in discussion is related to the prmciple of guarding agamst 
talking too much or all the time Listening well has two values 
the conveyance to the speaker of a sense of your own fairness m 
wanting to hear him, and the opportunity it provides you to analyze 
the views of others in the group Takmg advantage of this oppor- 
tunity mvolves attentive listening, observmg, discerning the knowl- 
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edge, opinions, attitudes and actions of others, and observing the 
trend of the discussion Always bear in mind that most people 
respect a good listener 


FUNCTIONS OF THE LEADER 

The role of the leader in discussion involves a great deal more 
than merely sitting at the head of the table and allowing the 
participants to speak If the topic is interesting and stimulating, 
if the discussion is well organized, if the participants offer meaning- 
ful contributions, the leader should probably receive more credit 
than he often does For good discussion is rarely accidental. 
Although each participant has many responsibilities, as has already 
been pointed out, the leader usually has more to do than anyone 
else His responsibilities may be considered under the two headings 
of 'planning and leading 

Planning. The leader must carefully plan which type of meet- 
ing he is to lead Although his role is basically the same in all 
forms of discussion, it takes on different aspects for a panel-forum, 
a large public meeting, a committee meeting, or a staff conference 
The leader should therefore plan in accordance with the type 
of meeting and program chosen If, in addition, he is responsible for 
die choice of topic, he should give careful consideration to dis- 
charging this responsibility In a public panel or s)nnposium for 
which he is helping to organize the program and therefore to 
select panel members, he should try to invite people who are 
informed and whose points of view on the subject differ One of 
the most common and most serious failures at this stage of planning 
for a public forum is the failure of the chairman to arrive at a 
proper understanding with each participant as to the point of 
view he will maintain, his relations with other speakers, and even 
the length of his speech or the total length of the program 

Planning also includes arranging for the meeting or conference 
facilities. This appears simple, but a chairman who has not planned 
properly may find himself at the last minute trying to fix the lights, 
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locate chairs, blackboard, chalk, pointer, or extension cord, and 
arranging many other details which, as members of the audience, 
we usually take for granted The room should be properly arranged, 
with the best passible visibility for the entire group, good hearing 
range, good lighting, and effective arrangement of the speakers and 
all physical details 

In a public discussion meeting, such as the panel- or symposium- 
forum, the participants should be in view of the group, preferably 
on a raised platform, and seated m a semicircle with the leader 
m the center. In a small conference or committee discussion, it is 
best to seat all the participants around a table facing one another 

Planning includes preparing a discussion outline which shows 
the major areas of the discussion topic, leading questions, and 
names of speakers m relation to the various phases of the topic 
It IS sometimes well, especially in a panel, to give all participants 
copies of the discussion outline 

Leading. It is difficult here to consider all the problems of 
leading a discussion as they may arise in the many different types 
of meetings The committee chairman may be a very informal 
leader, the staff-conference leader may sit back and let the members 
around the table do most of the talking while he exercises little 
control, the public-forum leader may be more formal in introducing 
members of the symposium and very alert m guiding discussion, 
the leader of a business meetmg has to be concerned with parlia- 
mentary procedure in addition to all the other principles of dis- 
cussion But fundamentally every good discussion leader has to 
assume these functions 

1 Establish a pleasant relationship between himself and the 
group and among members of the group 

2 Introduce the subject, topic, or problem 

3 Introduce members or participants 

4 Start and stimulate discussion 

5 Guide the discussion 

6 Encourage all members to participate 

7 Control the discussion 
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8 Conciliate and resolve tension 

9 Use the blackboard, charts, or other visual aids (when 
appropriate) 

10 Make transitions and summaries 

The leader s opening remarks should be bnef and thought-pro- 
voking He may explain the timeliness, importance, and purpose of 
the meeting, perhaps with a litde humor to estabhsh a pleasant 
mood In a public discussion, the members of the panel should be 
introduced to the larger group The discussion should be started 
by posing a question to a panel member or to the conference group 
or by introducing the first speaker in a symposium 

Stimulattng, gutdtng, sfreadmg, and controlling discussion are 
the truly challenging responsibilities of the discussion leader He 
uses questions and leading statements to provoke thought and solicit 
contnbutions He tries to get all to partiapate, especially the person 
who is shy and retiring He controls the few who want to speak 
all the time so that others are allowed to speak He carefully guides 
the trend of the discussion through its most appropriate logical 
sequence He does not allow too much time to be spent on any one 
phase of the subject He makes transitions and summaries from 
time to time for the benefit of the group, so that the trend of the 
discussion is always clear He intercedes m an argument between 
two people and resolves its resulting tension Reduction of tension 
may be achieved by according both participants some credit for their 
points of view, by adroitly turning to another phase of the subject, 
or by tactful humor 

All of these duties require constant alertness and judgment on 
the part of the leader They are all vital, and the skilled leader is 
alwavs conscious of them as the discussion progresses 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


Most organizations, clubs, and other formal groups run their 
business meetings according to parliamentary procedure The rules 
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and pnnaples of parliamentary practice are designed solely to pro- 
vide a system for conductmg the business of a meetmg m an 
orderly, fair, and expeditious manner The whole system of parha- 
mentary procedure is not so difficult, so mystenous, or so complex 
as It IS sometimes believed to be True, there is a difiFerence be- 
tween the duties of a chairman who is conducting the monthly 
meetmg of a small soaal group and those of the presidmg officer 
of the United States Senate In our Congressional assemblies, the 
combmation of large memberffiip, weighty and complex problems, 
length and subject matter of the bills mtroduced, and other factors 
make for more difficulties m enforcing rules of procedure. But for 
the typical nongovernmental organization, the whole system can be 
reduced to readily comprehensible fundamental pnnaples 

In the first place, parliamentary procedure provides a regular 
and fixed order for takmg up the buaness of a meetmg It next 
provides rules which help the group to make deciaons with re- 
gard to any item of business which comes before it The purpose of 
parhamentary procedure, then, may be summanzed as the proviaon 
of an orderly method for takmg up busmess m proper sequence, 
expediting the will of the majonty, protecting the majority and the 
mmonty, and accordmg equal nghts to each member of the group 

The presidmg officer of a busmess meeting is a combmation of 
discusaon leader, diairman of an assembly, and parhamentanan 
He must be alert both to rules of procedure and to good discussion 
methods. A group which has been mformaUy discussmg a problem 
and Its solution can crystallize its opinion and adopt a course of 
action by proposmg the solution as a motion and takmg action on it 

Forming a Permanent Organization. Most permanendy or- 
ganized groups conduct their meetings accordmg to established 
parhamentary procedure. If a group of people deade to form a per- 
manent organization, they should proceed m the following order 

1 Call a prehmmary meetmg of mterested persons 

2 Ask one member to preside and call the meetmg to order 

3 Elect a temporary chairman and a temporary secretary 

4 Appoint a committee to draw up a constitution 



Is parliamentary procedure necessary? 



These memhers of a town council know one another well, 
and the group ts smcdl enough to function informally Yet 
because they are responsible for the transaction of public busi- 
ness, they employ parliamentary procedure throughout each 
meeting Parliamentary procedure need not restrict free dis- 
cussion or render it stiff and formed Its main purpose is to 
ensure a fair hearing of every issue and to provide a permanent 
record of all official actions and proceedings 
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5 Call a later meeting at which the constitution committee 
submits a proposed constitution 

6 Adopt the constitution by considering it paragraph by para- 
graph, amendmg and discussmg each section and article, but 
not voting on the acceptance of the vanous parts until the 
whole document has been considered and amended 

7 Elect permanent officers and hold meetmgs as provided in the 
constitution 

Order of Business. The proper sequence for conducting the 
business of the meetmg is as follows 

1 Calhng of the meetmg to order 

2 Readmg of the minutes 

3 Reports of officers and standmg committees 

4 Reports of special committees 

5 Unfinished business 

6 New business 

7 Adjournment 

Some Common Terms. There are some widely used terms of 
parhamentary procedure which should be remembered 

Meeting A meetmg is one convening of the group 

Session A session is a senes of meetmgs 

Voting Voting mvolves the indication by members of a position 
for or against the matter on the floor Voting is usually oral, or 
viva voce If this method is impractical, votes may be cast by show 
of hands or by standmg If the group wishes, votmg may be by 
vratten ballot 

Division The term division is used when an oral vote is not clear 
and a show of hands is taken Any member of the assembly may 
call for a division 

Majority and Plurality A majonty is more than half of the votes 
cast, a plurality is a vote m excess of that of any other one candidate 
or issue but less than half of the total Coccumng most frequently 
m elections of officers) For example, m a body of 50 members, 
one candidate may receive 22 votes, the second 18, and the third 
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10— in which case there is no majority, another vote may then be 
taken on the two top candidates Some motions require a two-thirds 
vote—that is, two thirds of the members voting 

Quorum A quorum is the number of members necessary to trans- 
act business This is usually determined by the constitution If not 
specifically stated, a majority of the members constitutes a quorum. 

General Consent Many times the chairman will make a proposal, 
or a member will suggest a course of action, on which no vote is 
taken but the group^s assent is assumed The chair usually says, 
"If there is no objection and m the absence of objection 

he assumes general consent of the group This practice often facili- 
tates business 

Motions. Parliamentary procedure is a system of motions The 
main business is placed before the group by a mam motion, and 
It is out of the discussion, amendment, adoption, rejection, or post- 
ponement of this motion that other motions grow In addition to 
the mam motion, the various kinds of motions are classified as 
suhstdtary, privileged, and incidental motions, and motions to re- 
consider 

It IS well to remember that a knowledge of the use of the various 
kinds of motions is often as vital to the member of the group as 
it IS to the chairman A common misconception about procedure 
IS that the average member need not be concerned with it so long 
as the chairman knows what to do But this is the very reason why 
many members of a group are not active participants but sit back 
wishing to contribute but not knowing just how It is of course 
difficult to keep in one’s head all the rules about motions, but 
everyone can remember the basic principles and then familiarize 
himself with a handbook on procedure m order to be able to use it 
as a ready reference ^ We cannot provide a complete discussion of 

* Amon^ the many handbooks available, the following are recommended 
Joseph F O’Brien, Parliamentary Law for the Layman CHarper, 1952), for 
an interesting, clear, and complete treatment, O G Jones, Senior Manud 
for Group Leadership — An Instant Guide to Parliamentary Procedure 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1934), for a good flash system showing all the 
motions for quick reference, and Henry M Robert, Rules of Order, Revised 
(Scott, Foresman, 1950), for a generally accepted authontative treatment 
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all the motions here, but we shall look bnefly at the vanous classi- 
fications of motions and then present a composite table for ready 
reference 

It IS well to be able to answer the following questions about each 
type of motion 

1. What IS Its purpose^ What is the use of the motion^ What 
will It accomplish? Most of the subsidiary and privileged motions 
affect the mam motion by enhancmg, retardmg, or preventing its 
passage 

2 What is Its precedence or rank"!* This has to do with the rela- 
tion of the motion to other motions which may be on the floor or 
which may be made after it Which motion has higher rank, or 
precedence^ In the composite table, motions are shown in order 
of rank, which means, for example, that the motion to refer to a 
comrmttee would be acted upon before a motion to amend, even 
though the latter had been on the floor first 

3 Is a second required'^' Most motions reqmre a second 

4 Is It debatable? In other words, can the motion be discussed, 
or must It be voted on as soon as proposed'^ 

5 Is It amendable'? May amendments be made to it, or must it 
be voted on m the form submitted? 

6 What vote is reqmred for passage? Does it require a majonty 
or a two-thirds vote to be passed? 

The mam motion is the core around which most parliamentary 
procedure operates It is made after a member has been recognized 
by the chair, when no busmess is on the floor He will say, “Mr 
Chairman, I move that we hold a dance ” The wordmg should be 
dear and brief and should contam one central idea Most of the 
busmess of a group centers around the discussion of main motions 
When parliamentary law is applied stncdy, no discussion is per- 
mitted until after a main motion has been made and seconded, 
and then the discussion must deal directly with the motion before 
the group However, this rule is often not observed, and members 
frequendy find it advantageous to explain a situation or a pomt of 
view before making a motion setting forth some definite proposal 
Even in formal groups, it is sometimes advisable to provide for a 
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period of free discussion in which all conflicting points of view 
may be discussed and a general basis of agreement reached before 
any specific motion is presented When this is desirable, the proper 
procedure is to move that the assembly resolve itself into a ‘com- 
mittee of the whole This motion has to be seconded and may 
then be adopted by a majonty vote While the committee of the 
whole IS convened, parliamentary rules are suspended and only 
mam motions and amendments to them are m order 
Among the svhstAtary motions, the most common is the motion 
to amend, which offers some change in the substance of the mam 
motion to which it applies It requires a second and is then dis- 
cussed and voted upon before further consideration is given to the 
mam motion If the motion is “that our club should have a picnic 
Fnday afternoon,^* it might be amended by stnking out any of the 
key terms and substituting another m its place For example, a mem- 
ber might address the chair and move to amend the motion by 
stnking out “Fnday’* and substituting “Saturday” This amend- 
ment, in turn, might be amended by stnkmg out “afternoon” and 
inserting before Saturday the term “all day ” No further amend- 
ments should be permitted, however, imtil the two (called pnmary 
and secondary amendments) have been voted upon After the 
amendments have been accepted or rejected, the main motion as 
amended is once again up for consideration 

Other suhstdtary motions consist of actions that may be taken on 
the main motion other than a direct vote for its acceptance or re- 
jection In the following table they are listed as to postpone indefi- 
nitely (which IS an indirect way of defeatmg the main motion and 
sometimes may win the votes of some who would not vote against 
It direcdy), to amend (as previously discussed), to refer to com- 
mittee (either for further study or as an indirect means of post- 
poning action), to postpone to a specifically stated time (when it 
will come up again as a main item, taking precedence over other 
questions), to limit or extend the time allowed for debate, to pro- 
ceed to a vote on the mam question (for which purpose the 
procedure is to “move the previous question”), and to lay on the 
table the motion under consideration (which cannot then be taken 
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up until another motion is made to take it from the table) As the 
name implies, subsidiary motions are attached to the main motion 
and therefore may be introduced while the mam motion is under 
discussion. They take precedence over it and must be disposed of 
by a vote before any further discussion of the mam motion is per- 
mitted. If a subsidiary motion is defeated, the mam motion is again 
before the house, if a subsidiary motion is adopted, the mam motion 
IS handled m accordance with the intent of the subsidiary motion 

Privileged motions consist of all points by which the welfare of 
individuals or of the group is protected For this reason, a member 
may secure the floor at any time by addressing the chair and asking 
permission to * raise a question of privilege ” If a member feels that 
the time has come for consideration of a motion that has been post- 
poned to a definite time, he 'calls for the orders of the day The 
secretary then examines the record to see whether the time has come 
when a postponed question must be taken up Motions to take a 
recess or to adjourn are privileged motions and may be made 
whenever another member is not speaking. A question of personal 
privilege may be made at any time, even though a member inter- 
rupts a speaker to make it Such a question would be raised if one 
member is insulted by a speaker, or if the public-address equipment 
fails to work so that the speaker cannot be heard, or for any other 
similar reason requinng immediate decision 

Incidental motions cover a number of miscellaneous items con- 
cemmg which the chairman may give a ruling or may call for a vote 
by the group. Included among them is a request for a secret ballot 
(mstead of a vote by a show of hands), the division of a motion 
into two parts for separate voting on each, an appeal from a decision 
rendered by the chairman, objection to consideration of a question, 
an inquiry concerning parliamentary procedure, a request for fur- 
ther information on a matter being discussed, or a request for per- 
mission to withdraw or modify a motion which the speaker himself 
has submitted 

Motions to reconsider a question that has already been decided 
by the group may be made only by a member who voted with the 
majority Sometimes a member may move to reconsider a motion 
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Chart of Parliamentary Motions 

The motions are hsted in order of rank or precedence, with the high 
est motion on the list having highest rank down to the mam motion 
Incidental motions have no order of precedence among themselves bui 
are considered when made, with precedence over the motion the) 
relate to. 

Second Inter- 
Dehat- Amend- Vote re- re- ruft 
Motion able? able? quired? quired? speaker? 

Privileged 


Fix tune to which to adjourn 

No 

Yes 

Majonty 

Yes 

No 

Cwhen other business pending) 
Adjourn (when unqualified and 
tune for next meeting is set) 

No 

No 

Majonty 

Yes 

No 

Take a recess (when other busi- 
ness IS pending) 

No 

Yes 

Majonty 

Yes 

No 

Raise question or privilege 

No 

No 

Chair decides 

No 

Yes 

Call for orders of the day 

No 

No 

Chair decides 

No 

Yes 

Subsidiary 

Lay on the table 

No 

No 

Majonty 

Yes 

No 

Previous question (end debate) 

No 

No 

Two thirds 

Yes 

No 

Limit or extend debate 

No 

Yes 

Two thuds 

Yes 

No 

Postpone to defimte time 

Yes 

Yes 

Majority 

Yes 

No 

Refer or commit to committee 

Yes 

Yes 

Majonty 

Yes 

No 

Amend 

Yes 

Yes 

Majonty 

Yes 

No 

Postpone indefinitely 

Yes 

No 

Majonty 

Yes 

No 

Mam motion 

Yes 

Yes 

Majority 

Yes 

No 

Incidental 

Appeal 

Yes 

No 

Majonty 

Yes 

Yes 

Division of assembly 

No 

No 

Chau decides 

No 

No 

Division of question 

No 

Yes 

Majonty 

No 

No 

Withdraw a motion 

No 

No 

Majonty 

No 

No 

Pomt of order 

No 

No 

Chau decides 

No 

Yes 

Suspend rules 

No 

No 

Two thuds 

Yes 

No 

Object to consideration 

No 

No 

Two thuds 

No 

Yes 

Parhamentary mquiry 

No 

No 

Chau decides 

No 

Yes 

Motions to reopen and bring back 
business to the floor 

Take from the table 

No 

No 

Majonty 

Yes 

No 

Reconsider 

Yes 

No 

Majonty 

Yes 

Yes 

Rescind, repeal 

Yes 

Yes 

Two thuds 

Yes 

No 
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that has been defeated, or to rescind a motion that has been adopted, 
or to take from the table a motion that has been laid on the table 
The motion to reconsider may be made after fresh mformation has 
become available on a mam motion already disposed of by a vote 


CONCLUSION 

This chapter has pomted out the close relation between discus- 
sion principles and the general prmaples of effective speech The 
forms of discussion have been classified as public, conference, and 
personal. The vanous forms of public discussion treated are the 
panel, S 3 rtnposium, debate, forum, and group discussion Although 
all pnnciples of good speakmg apply with certam adaptations to 
discussion, there are some, such as proper attitude, conciliation, 
brevity, direcmess, and listening, which you should espeaally de- 
velop for discussion purposes If you serve as a discussion leader, 
you will also be concerned with the selection and wordmg of the 
discussion topic and planning the development of the discussion 
oudme and the sequence of the program, and your leadmg will be 
pnmanly concerned with such functions as stimulatmg, spreadmg, 
and guidmg the partiapation of the group members. 

In order to conduct a busmess meeting imder the rules of parlia- 
mentary procedure, or to participate as a member of such a meetmg, 
you will want to familianze yourself with the basic objectives and 
rules to be observed 


EXERCISES 


FOR CUSS DISCUSSION 

1. In what ways are the general pnnciples of effective speech 
communication apphcable to discussion? 

2. Do you thmk that the classification of discussion as public, 
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conference, and personal is a logical one? What are the bases of this 
classification and the distinguishing characteristics of each form^ 

3. What are the forms of public discussion? Distmguish among 
them. In which one would it be easiest for you to partiapate? Why? 

4 In selectmg a discussion topic, what prmaples are apphcable 
that are different from those apphcable to selectmg a topic for a 
speech? How should the discussion topic be worded'? 

5 Do you think that leadership or partiapation is the more 
important for 3 «)u to learn? Consider this from the standpoint of 
your abihties and your future use of the discussion process 

FOR WRITING OR SPEAKING PROJECTS 

1. Brmg to class prepared statements of five discussion topics 
which you thmk would be appropriate for class discussion projects 

2 Prepare a discussion oudme for one discussion topic showing 
the sequence to be followed and key questions you might use as a 
leader Plan to make a two-mmute introductory statement which 
would be appropriate m starting the discussion of the topic 

3 With the mstructor’s aid, select a tope and four members 
of the class who will partiapate m a panel discussion of which you 
will be the chairman. Meet with the group, and determme which 
panel members will respond to certam questions and discuss major 
areas of the subject. Be prepared to lead the discussion for about 
twenty mmutes, then open the topic to the entire class for a forum 
and group-discussion penod 

4. Plan a similar program to that described m the precedmg 
exerase, but as a symposium m which each participant will make 
a four-minute talk on some phase of the topic Make a discussion 
oudme, then meet with the members of your group and decide die 
sequence of speaking, who wiU handle each phase of the subject, 
and how the speeches will blend together into an over-all discussion 
of the entire subject Each ^aker will prepare an oudme of his 
own talk, shovwng as his ^eofic purpose the pomt of view he will 
maintam and also showmg how he plans to adapt to precedmg 
speakers m his introduction as well as throughout his talk 
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5 Make an analysis of the performance of a discussion leader 
in a program which you attended, showing his assets and weak- 
nesses. 

6 Analyze a discussion program you have heard, either person- 
ally or on radio or television, covering its organization, topic, speaker 
participation and adaptation, and leadership 

7 Organize the class into a business meeting run under rules of 
parliamentary procedure Bring to class several ideas which you will 
present as mam motions Practice addressing the chair and making 
mam motions The chairman should practice proper restatement of 
the motion to the group 

8 Hold a practice session m which members of the group offer 
various kmds of amendments to mam motions Keep the discussion 
of the amendments to a minimum so that the greater part of the 
practice can be on the proper phrasing of and action on amend- 
ments 

9 Plan a session of the class m which a controversial subject 
is up for discussion and opposite points of view are expressed In 
answering a point of another speaker with whom you disagree, 
practice the principles of conciliation as discussed m this chapter. 
A formal debate, 'with two persons on each side of the proposition, 
might be the basis for this practice session. 



Chapter Fifteen 


CONFERENCE. INTERVIEW. 
AND PERSONAL RELATIONS 


AS WE CONTINUE to consider the principles of discussion, we 
/\ turn our attention to its more informal uses. The confer- 
* ence and mterview are basically informal, private, face-to- 
face situations, in which there is no audience looldng on. Every 
member of a conference is an active partiapant. 

The preceding chapter classifies the forms of discussion as ■pvhlic 
discussions, conferences, and ^soncd discussions. This chapter will 
present speaal considerations with respect to the last two forms 
These are speech forms for which every student will have frequent 
need, both on campus and after graduation 


THE CONFERENCE 

The greatest part of the discussion process m business and mdus- 
try occurs m conferences and meetmgs Their purposes, situations, 
and number of participants are so vaned that it is difiScult to de- 
scnbe a general pattern for them Conferences sometimes call 
together large numbers of people from different parts of an organ- 
ization, all representmg the same or similar mterests, to discuss 
subjects of concern to all and solutions of common problems A 
conference may last several days and be divided into a senes of 
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smaller meetings, as are a professional-society conference, an inter- 
national conference, or any other conference with a detailed agenda 
that can only be accomplished m more than one meetmg Our 
concern, however, is not with this type but rather with the com- 
paratively small group sittmg face-to-face around a table 

In a busmess organization, a supervisor or executive may hold 
regular conferences with his subordinates m order to determme 
future policy with reqiect to problems m the organization, a school 
pnnapal may confer with a group of teachers concemmg problems 
of disaplme m classes, or a store manager may call his employees 
together for an mstrucdonal conference. 

THE PROBLEM-SOLVING. OR POLICY-MAKING. CXONFEBENCE It IS 

Widely recognized that the chief value of a conference is to pool 
the loiowledge and expenence of the group for the solution of 
problems and the shapmg of acnon pohcies. Thus, the problem- 
solvmg, or pohcy-malcmg, conference is the type that occurs most 
feequendy. To achieve the conference objective, an impartial leader 
typically guides the discussion systematically dirough an examina- 
tion of the problem, possible solutions, best solution, and action 
to be taken ‘The conference leader's oudme follows a pattern similar 
to the discussion oudine m the precedmg chapter, with appropriate 
adaptation to the conference problem or topic It should be kept 
in mind that there are frequendy se veral subjec ts to be taken up 
at a conference, each mvolvmg problems or information to be dis- 
cussed The multiple-suhject aspect of a conference ts its important 
disttnguishing chctractertsUc as contrasted vnih puhlic dtscusston 
■meetings, in which one topic or problem is usually before the group 

In addition to his oudme, which he uses as a working guide, the 
conference leader should prepare an agenda— showmg purpose, 
time, and place of the meetmg and subjects to be taken up— which 
it is advisable for him to send to all conference participants m 
advance of the meeting The conference notice should also inform 
each partiapant what is expected of him at the conference The staff 
conference, which is a meeting of die members of a particular work 
group m an oiganization, with dieir supervisor as leader, is a typical 
multiple-subject conference, combmmg problems to be solved, poh- 




The word “conference” usually calls forth a picture of a 
rather formal setting, but actually conferences take place 
wherever several people meet to discuss a problem in which 
they are dl interested. The informality of this setting is likely 
to encourage the free exchange and candid evduation of ideas 
And the decisions stemming from such a conference may rep- 
resent the thinking of the whole group just as fully as if there 
had been a vote recorded by a secretary 
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cies to be made, and perhaps mformation to be conveyed by the 
leader. 

THE INSTRUCnONAL, OR INFORMATIONAL, CONFERENCE. The 
conference is a common medium for conveymg information or 
mstnicting employees, eqiecially m those mdustnal-trammg pro- 
grams m which the lecture method is less effective To achieve this 
conference objective, the leader exercises greater control over the 
discussion than m the problem-solvmg conference and guides it 
more specifically toward the mformation he has predetermmed the 
group should receive. Nevertheless, he calls upon the expenence 
and knowledge of the group to help develop the mformation or 
pnnaples to be taught. The pattern for this conference involves 
the leader’s introduction of the subject to be taken up, discussion 
of Its importance and values; drawmg out such mformation from 
the group as expenences and opmions on cases and problems, which 
lead to a cumulation of the desired mformation, crystallizing the 
mformation or pnnaples, and summing up, with an indication of 
future apphcabon. 

COMMITTEE MEETINGS AND INFORMAL STAFF CONFERENCES The 
general pattern of the problem-solving conference, with a lesser 
degree of formality, is followed by informal committee and staff 
meetmgs Most committees are concerned ivith the exanunation 
and solution of a problem on which they are asked to make a 
recommendation. There is probably less control over the discussion 
m the typical committee meetmg than m the larger conference 
The ultimate objective of most committee meetmgs is the drawing 
up of a report which represents the committee’s recommended solu- 
tion to the problem or the information it has gathered When a 
committee is to report back to a larger organization or group, its 
report is placed on the floor for discussion and action as a mam 
motion, following rules of parhamentary procedure The report 
contams a brief preamble statmg the problem or the responsibihty 
of the committee, followed by a resolution statmg the action or 
solution recommended 

The Dynamics of Croup Participation. In all speakmg situ- 
ations, and especially in small, face-to-face groups such as confer 
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ences and comnuttees, there are a great many dynamic forces at 
work which affect the speakmg, behavior, and interaction of all 
present. In earlier chapters, we have discussed this dynamic inter- 
play in the public-speakmg situation m terms of rafport, circular 
response, empathy, and influence exerted upon listeners by the 
speaker, by one another, by the total audience situation, and by 
other factors In the preceding chapter, we discussed some basic 
prmciples of discussion participation which have a beanng upon 
the total dynamics of the individual and upon his relation to the 
group These principles involve attitude, conciliation, brevity, direct- 
ness, and listening Whether in the public-speaking situation or in 
a group, the person speakmg must be aware not only of the problem 
of expressing himself to his listeners but also of the problem of 
responding freely, sensitively, and alerdy to their reactions to him 
and to one another He must be especially aware of the dynamism 
of the group in all group situations 

In the small discussion group, the focus of attention shifts quickly 
from one participant to another, as each momentanly becomes 
speaker and then again listener Reactions of group members are 
diverse and swiftly changing Since the listeners know that the 
speaker of the moment will soon be followed by another speaker, 
their interest shifts about the room or (when controversies develop) 
is divided between the immediate speaker and the one or ones who 
may be expected to reply Whereas in the public-speech situation 
the 'lines of mfluence" extend from a smgle participant to all mem- 
bers of the audience and from them back to him, the diversion of 
attention in a small discussion group somewhat resembles the lines 
that would spread around a small pool if a whole handful of pebbles 
were thrown in 

This dynamism of the group expresses itself in still other ways 
in the conference, interview, and conversational situations, for these 
are marked by an especially high degree of intimacy and personal- 
ization This close relationship of the participants and the imme- 
diate significance to each one of what is being discussed induces 
strong ego involvement What has been said in Chapter 1 concern- 
ing role, image, status, and function should be reviewed in this 
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connection Each participant is espeaally aware of any differences 
between the “role” assigned to him by his fellows m these intimate 
group relations and the “image” he has of himself. In most such 
anall groups the status of the partiapants comes to bear more 
sharply upon what is said and upon the manner of speakmg than 
m more impersonal speakmg situations Furthermore, the function 
of each partiapant m conferences and mterviews is often fairly 
preasely defined and accordingly occupies a significant place m 
the thmking of the members For example, m a job mterview the 
applicant knows that the function of the personnel man is to deter- 
mme whether he is the best man for the position. In a small busmess 
conference the participants usually know why each member is 
present 

The need for poise, self-control, and sympathetic imderstandmg 
of others is perhaps greater m the conference, interview, and con- 
versation than in other types of speech situations The good dis- 
cussion participant will be aware of all the mfluences exerted by 
the dynamics of the group and of the relationships existing and 
developmg among die participants as the discussion progresses 

Group mteraction becomes most djmamic m an atmosphere that 
IS permissive, or relatively nondommated by leader control Both 
the leader and die participants can help gready, by their words and 
actions, to promote a feehng of freedom and willingness on the part 
of eadi member to become fully mvolved in die matter under dis- 
cussion and to achieve full imderstandmg of the comments and 
behavior of other partiapants After the discussion has ended, the 
leader, the group as a whole, and eadi individual member can 
profitably analyze what took place m order to improve the future 
partiapation of each 

CoitFerence Leadership. The precedmg chapter treated dis- 
cussion leadership and presented a number of principles and sug- 
gestions for developmg the abdity to lead discussion meetings 
These pnnciples apply to all group situations and therefore to the 
conference as well as to the public discussion The conference 
leader, however, must give careful attention to several special 
factors. 
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PLANNING. The conference leader s planning should include ar- 
ranging all the necessary physical facilities for the conference, 
including a small blackboard or a chart easel. If members do not 
know one another, small name cards placed m front of each par- 
ticipant are helpful to both the leader and the members The seating 
should preferably be around a table for a small group or in a T- or 
U-shaped arrangement for a larger group. 

The leader should prepare an agenda and conference notice, 
which should be sent to members in advance Sometimes it may be 
helpful to meet personally with some participants before the con- 
ference, m order to discuss the over-all agenda or a specific aspect 
of the matters to be taken up. 

LEADING The conference leader is continuously concerned 
throughout the conference with the participation and activity of 
everyone in the room At the same time, he is responsible for com- 
pleting the agenda and for ensunng that the discussion remains 
systematic and organized One of the most difficult jobs for the 
leader is to mamtain a well-organized discussion which follows the 
agenda while at the same time giving everyone an opportunity to 
express himself 

Perhaps the most important tool for stimulating, guiding, and 
controlling discussion is the use of questions by the leader Ques- 
tions are used to start discussion, to point up a particular subject, 
to obtain information and facts, and to serve as transitions to new 
topics A good leader will prepare questions in advance and keep 
them before him as part of his outline Two major types of ques- 
tions are the overhead, or general, question and the direct question 
The overhead question is directed toward the group as a whole and 
aims to stimulate individual members to respond voluntanly The 
direct question is directed toward a specific participant for his 
answer The overhead question is usually more effective for stimu- 
lating discussion and thinking A direct question should probably 
not be used unless an overhead question has failed to get a response 
or unless it is obvious that a specific person wants to answer or has 
certain key information 

Questions asked by a participant of the leader should be ‘re- 
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versed” or “relayed” back to the group for reply The reverse throws 
the question back to the questioner for comment, the relay throws 
It back to the group or to a qieafic person Too many leaders feel 
that they have to answer all questions and thus assume the role of 
“eiqiertmg,” which gradually takes the discussion and comment 
away from the group itself A cardinal rule for the leader should be 
let the group members talk. 

The degree of control he should exercise is another factor that 
the leader must consider The more open and free he can keep the 
discussion among the group members, the more stimulatmg and 
valuable it is likely to be However, when the purpose of the con- 
ference requires that the leader shape and influence the outcome, 
as m the instructional conference and certain staff meetings, he 
will probably keep the discussion more closely under his own direct 
control Leader control of discussion usually mcreases in proportion 
to the extent to which the outcome has been predetermined 

Arrivmg at group acceptance of a pohcy or determmmg group 
consensus on a question is typically achieved without votmg or 
parhamentary procedure Smce motions tend to confine discussion 
and smce votmg tends to crystallize a majority and a minonty and 
to bnng out “sides,” these techniques are discouraged in favor of a 
free and “permissive” atmosphere m which partiapants may talk 
In prmciple, conference members should not be confined m their 
remarks, except by the demands of relevancy It is the leader's 
responsibility, then, to keep the discussion organized without bene- 
fit of parliamentary procedure and to make sound summanes and 
draw conclusions that accurately reflect group consensus 


THE INTERVIEW 

The two-person conference, or mterview, is usually prearranged 
but may be held on an impromptu basis As in other forms of dis- 
cussion, m die interview both participants bnng to bear all their 
resources as speakers 



Is this setting good or bad? 



The members of this workshop conference, management 
personnel from a number of companies, are learning some of 
the new developments in industnd management The room 
IS a pleasant one; the discussion leader is relaxed, and the audi- 
ence IS attentive. But the seating arrangement is not one that 
encourages active discussion among the participants, and there 
seem to be no facilities for note taking If this were a planning 
conference rather than an instructional conference, what 
changes would you make in the setting-^ Compare this picture 
with the one on page 355 . 
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One often seeks an mterview with another person for the purpose 
of conveying or receivmg mformation, or of persuading the odier 
The job applicant, the teacher who is trymg to persuade her pnn- 
cipal to agree to a new method of teachmg, the supervisor or worker 
who IS discussing management problems with his superior, the 
husband who is discussmg the family budget with his wife, and 
countless other mstances exemplify the mterview situation, in 
which two people exchange thoughts with each other Most such 
situations are very important to the person who seeks the mterview 
and should be carefully prejKired. 

THE INFORMATIONAL INTERVIEW An individual may request an 
mterview m order to procure specific mformation Typical of such 
interviews is that of the newspaper reporter questionmg a celebnty 
lor that of the census taker or pubhc-opmion-poll worker seeking 
facts or beliefs on specific questions It is well to plan m advance 
the imtial approach and the sequence of points to be covered. 

THE FERSUAsrvE INTERVIEW The sales mterview and the job 
mterview are typical examples of the mterview to persuade Obvi- 
ously, all the prmciples of effective persuasion and the basic pnn- 
ciples of discussion should be borne in mind and used In addition, 
two very important considerations should be emphasized know the 
other person, and plan a systematic sequence of the discussion 

Knowmg the other person means finding out as much as you can ’ 
about him in advance of die mterview This information should 
mclude his age, family, position, membership m organizations, 
opmions on important issues, hobbies and outside mterests, and 
everydimg else that might be significant in relation to your purpose 
If he represents a business or organization and your purpose is 
related to this affiliation, find out all you can about the organization. 

Its products, size, personnel policies, and recent developments If 
you are seeking a job, an approach which points up your interest 
m a recendy announced expansion plan for the company, for 
example, will help gready to convince the persoimel officer of your 
suitabihty for the job Probably die most important use of a pre- 
interview analysis is in determining the other person’s opinions with 
regard to your purpose and in findmg factors of common ground 
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Sometimes a smgle clue provided by such an analysis may be the 
crucial factor that determines the mterview’s success 
The systematic sequence for the mterview should be planned m 
advance as a fleoahle guide for the course of the discussion. Even 
m the public speech, the oudme should not be rigidly adhered to, 
in the mterview it should mdeed be only a gmde which may be 
vaned as the mterview progresses 
Pattern for the Interview. Although, as observed, no clear 
rules for structuring an mterview can be established, some general 
prmaples apply to all persuasive mterviews The typical pattern of 
the interview to persuade includes these steps approach, attention, 
need or problem, solution, and closing 

APPROACH The approach involves the manner m which you 
enter the mterview settmg Observe the room arrangement and 
other aspects of the environment Decide whether to sit down— and 
where in relation to the other person Be alert, pleasant, direct 
ATTENTION Plan how you will open Greet the other person by 
name Ask questions or comment on common-ground matters Seek 
a yes-re^nse Comment on something of mterest to him But get 
to the purpose quickly and state it direcdy, unless you sense a desire 
on his part to talk about other matters of mterest to him 

NEED OR PROBLEM Point to the situation that needs change or 
improvement If you are selling somethmg, emphasize hts needs 
If applying for a job, pomt to the position and the comfony's needs 
Speak of "you” rather than too frequently of “I ” Arouse desire and 
interest Use facts, support your pomts, raise questions If possible, 
achieve your respondent’s agreement on the need or problem before 
offenng your solution 

SOLUTION Often the solution is offered and discussed along with 
the need or problem But be certain that the need or desire is well 
aroused before offering the solution This may be a plan of opera- 
tion, a product you are selling, or yourself as the best "solution” to 
the job openmg Be speafic and factual And, finally, be modest; 
don’t claim too much ment' 

Meet his objections according to the prmciples and methods 
discussed in this and the preceding chapter Conahate, be tactful. 
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admit his pomts when you can, but mmimize them and show the 
advantage of your position Let him talk 

CLOSING Save an effective pomt for the end of the mterview 
If you have failed up to the time of closmg to gam assent, use this last 
pomt for a re-attack on the objective of accomphshmg your purpose 
End on a favorable, positive note If this is not possible, arrange for 
another mterview ^^en the interview is over, leave pleasandy but 
quickly 

Prepare an oudine of the sequence of the interview in hne with 
the above steps, keeping m mmd all the specific tools of persuasion 
and the flexibility which you must employ But do not take the 
oudme or any notes with you to the interview itself Your manner 
and conduct should bespeak informality and spontaneity 


PERSONAL RELATIONS AND CONVERSATION 

All your resources as a speaker are involved in your relations 
with others You will recall that m our first chapter we pomted up 
the importance of your persondltty and its development and the part 
that speech plays m that development It is fittmg that the impor- 
tance of personality be stressed at the begmning and agam near 
the end of this book 

As we go through life, each of us finds himself contmually meet- 
mg and rubbing elbows with his fellow men In some mstances, 
we vnll feel comfortable in the presence of those we hke and know 
that we "fit like an old shoe ” In such situations we need give litde 
attention to our human relations But life takes us through many 
varied and complex experiences and contacts with people We 
should always be learning all we can about "what makes people 
nek” and about how and why they react to what we do and say 
When we survey all the factors bearmg most heavily on how we 
get along with people, we find that none is so vital as our speech 
communicanon For human relations ts communication 

Conversanon is the chief form of informal discussion and the 



Ideas in the making 


• • • 



So intent are these conference members on the ideas that 
they are formulating that they seem totally unaware of the set- 
ting of the conference Yet the setting undoubtedly influences 
them. Could the conference achieve as hi^ a degree of rap- 
port or such complete involvement in its work if the members 
were seated like those in the picture on page 35P 
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basis of most of our personal relationships It occurs more frequently 
than any other type of speech situation, and we can truly say that 
a large part of our lives is spent m talkmg with others Conversation 
can be as casual as the random exchange of thoughts between two 
fnends stroUmg down the street or as formal as the conversation 
of the drawing room, where the conversationalist is concerned that 
he say the right thmg at the nght time. Perhaps one of the chief 
abilities of a good conversationalist is just that* to say die nght thmg 
at the nght time and, we might add, m the nght way 

It IS difficult to prescnbe a formula for the preparation or conduct 
of conversation We are always preparmg to exchange ideas with 
others All the elements of our background, education, and expen- 
ence contnbute to our conversation, so that we are always preparmg 
for or parnapatmg m conversation Most consaentious persons give 
some specific thought to a future situanon in which they will be 
talking mformally with others It is well to know in advance who 
will be m the group, what their mterests are, and what the topics 
of conversation are hkely to be One who is well versed m current 
afiEairs is usually ready to talk about them with others 

A good conversationahst pays careful attention to all his hsteners 
He tnes to observe their reactions to what he is saying, to sense 
the willmgness of the group to continue to pursue a subject, and 
to observe the desire of others to speak An extreme egoist is usually 
not a good conversationahst. He may be a good entertamer at those 
times when he can dommate the group, but this kind of entertam- 
mg IS not conversation, which has as its roots the exchange of ideas 
One who has learned the art of hstenmg has achieved one of the 
valued conversational skills 

Some obvious factors m conversational success are too frequendy 
neglected The occupations, educational backgrounds, age, sex, and 
other attnbutes of the group members wdl largely determine the 
type and level of the conversation The conversationalist should be 
certam that the subject on which he is speakmg is mteresting to 
most of die group members, that it is not above or below theur level 
of comprehension, that it is appropnate, and that the language used 
IS adapted to die group Probably the factor of adaptation to and 
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regard for the other person is one of the most important character- 
istics of the good conversationalist In conversation between two 
people, some of the suggestions made above concerning the confer- 
ence and the mterview will apply. 


CONCLUSION 

This chapter has been concerned with discussion as it applies to 
the conference, die interview, and the conversation Factors of 
group dynamics and the necessity for adjustmg to them have been 
eiqilamed A distmction has been made between those discussion 
situations that occur in business and m personal situations and 
those that occur m more public discussion meetmgs, as discussed 
m the preceding chapter The pnmary distmction is that m the 
former all members of the audience are also participants Conse- 
quendy die speaker has a greater need to adapt the prmaples of 
communicative speech direcdy to the mdividuals m the immediate 
group 

Although reference has been made to many basic pnnciples, 
tools, and speaal techniques used m the discussion process, it should 
be kept m mmd that these are largely adaptations of the pnnciples 
of commimicative ^eech as they are used m pubhc speakmg The 
pnmary requisite in making this adaptation is resourcefulness and 
a sensitive regard and conaderation for the feelmgs, thoughts, and 
individuality of the people who form a part of any discussion group. 
You will alwajrs he more highly regarded for what you say if you 
say It well and with true consideration for the odier person 


EXERCISES 


FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

1. What are the qiecial charactenstics of a conference that dis- 
tinguidi It from pubhc discussion? Why are the mterview and the 
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personal discussion included in this chapter along with the con- 
ference? 

2 The use of questions is pointed out as an important tool of the 
conference leader. What are the chief uses and types of questions? 

3 Are problems of leading, guiding, stimulating, and controlling 
discussion more or less diflBcult m a conference as compared to a 
panel discussion? 

4 In the interview, what part does the analysis of the other 
person play? In what particular kind of interview is this most im- 
portant? Can you remember some situations m which your failure 
to analyze the other person resulted in difficulty? 

FOR WRITING OR SPEAKING PROJECTS 

1 Assume that you have a responsibility in an organization in 
which you work to determine policy or to solve a problem with your 
workers Choose several of your classmates to impersonate your 
workers, and call them together in a conference which you will 
hold in front of the class, as though the other class members are not 
present Prepare a conference oudine 

2 For the conference m the preceding exercise, notify the par- 
ticipants who will attend Prepare an agenda, which you will send 
to each participant and which will contain all relevant information 

3 Divide the class mto committees Each committee will meet 
outside of class to discuss the problem which is assigned to it and 
will bring in a committee report The report will be presented by 
the chairman of the committee, after which the class will discuss 
and perhaps adopt it 

4 Analyze several conversational situations in which you partici- 
pated on a given day, some with two, some with more than two 
participants With regard to each, record the purpose of the con- 
versation and the general subject or subjects What part did you 
play in the discussion? How often did you speak? When did you 
supply information? When were you expressing opinion? Who was 
the most talkative in the group? The most argumentative? 

5 Plan to hold a conversation with a friend before the class, 
as though you met casually on the street Initiate the discussion as 
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you would in such circumstances Exchange ideas for several min- 
utes, and then ask the class to analyze the manner and remarks of 
both you and your friend 

6 Prepare to participate in an interview in which you have a 
specific persuasive purpose to accomplish, such as selling something 
or gettmg the other person to agree to a plan or proposal Make the 
following written preparation a one-page analysis of the other 
person, an outline of the sequence of the interview m which you 
give the setting and the exact statement of purpose on the title page, 
followed by an analysis of what you will do m each of the steps* 
Your analysis should show the major pomts you intend to stress, the 
major objections you expect to be raised, and the supporting evi- 
dence you will use The interview will be conducted before the 
class, but as though you did not have an audience Both participants 
should talk as they would m an actual interview situation, the 
person being persuaded interrupting frequently with questions and 
objections 







Chapter Sixteen 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
FURTHER GROWTH 


Y our first course m speech is ending, but your responsi- 
bility for the further development of your own abilities in 
oral communication remains Some of you will enroll in 
more advanced courses m speech. All of you will find your need for 
competence m ^ech mcreasmg as you proceed with your advanced 
college work, prepare for 30b interviews at graduation time, and 
then take your places as active citizens m the community and as 
productive workers in your chosen vocations It is relevant to recall 
here the testimony of Chauncey Depew cited in Chapter 1 “There 
are few assets which can so quickly help a yoimg man to success 
in life as the ability to speak reasonably well ** In this course you 
have doubtless made considerable progress, but further progress lies 
ahead 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 

College graduates should be notable for their ability to bnng to 
bear all their available knowledge and convictions upon the solu- 
tion of personal, civic, and vocational problems as they arise The 
nght to speak freely is accompanied by the duty to speak up with 
helpful comments when difficulties must be faced Research workers 
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m many fields are continuously amassing vast new bodies of facts, 
people with the abihty to thmk clearly and speak effectively must 
assume leadership in helpmg to apply these facts to the solution 
of the complex problems of modern livmg 

Integrity. The soaal responsibility of speakers was never more 
important than m our time, when television and radio facilities 
make it possible for a smgle speaker to influence the thinking of 
millions of people. Fortunately, the advantage which such mass 
media of commimication gives to demagogues is at least partially 
coimteracted by universal education, by the widespread availability 
of mformation and contrary opinions in newspapers, and by the 
large number of conflicting pomts of view which may be heard 
on all significant issues of the day The increasing frequency of 
discussion panels and question-and-answer penods f oUowmg public 
lectures evidences the demand by audiences to have a fair oppor- 
tunity to examine contrastmg points of view The all-too-frequent 
emphasis upon “salesmanship” without due regard for the merit 
of what IS bemg sold has given a dangerous populanty to the idea 
that students need aim little higher than to learn how to “sell 
themselves ” 

Every section of this book has stressed the fact that effective 
speakmg grows out of sound character— that effective speech de- 
pends upon the thoughtful and informed relationship of what you 
say to truth and to the needs of your fellow men From the ancient 
time when Plato denounced the Sophists as speakers skilled in 
“makmg the worse appear the better reason,” thoughtful men have 
warned agamst speech used to mislead rather than mform or uplift 
audiences Professor Carl Dahlstrom has wisely warned that, 
“Society does not need more mdividuals who have ways and 
means of sellmg themselves, of taking advantage of the ignorant 
and the sentimental, of putting something over on gullible people, 
of vainly seeking even a noble end vm stinkingly corrupt means, 
but society is sadly in need of men and women who can become 
profiaent and knovm in their professions without loss of personal 
mtegrity or sacrifice of self-respect ” 
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Despite the dangers of sophistic demagoguery, it is still true that 
mankind has benefited so gready from effective oral communication 
that the great German novehst Thomas Mann was moved to de- 
clare, “Speech is civihzation.” As people confront the problems of 
hvmg together m a highly competitive soaety, either they can seek 
cooperative understanding through discussion or they must— as an 
alternative— struggle to achieve victory or ensure survival by other 
means The achievement of understandmg and agreement through 
speech is still far from universal attamment But the effort to arnve 
at understanding by negotiation lies at the heart of what we know 
as avilization Speech properly used is among the highest of civi- 
lizmg agenaes 

Unethical speaking may anse from an individual’s cynical belief 
that he can best advance his own mterests by clever deceitfulness. 
More often, however, unethical effects result not from dehberate 
mtent but from carelessness or laamess The misstatement of facts 
and the consequent influenang of audiences to wrong conclusions 
may often be avoided by observmg the foUowmg rules 

1 Investigate a subject fully before expressing opinions about it. 
Because you should speak only from a sound background, you have 
the obhgation to be silent if you do not imderstand what you are 
called upon to discuss “I don’t know” is a valuable and too rarely 
used phrase When you do speak, you have an obligation to be 
morally thoughtful— to know what you are talkmg about before you 
try to mfluence die thmkmg of your assoaates 

2 Recognize that what you say will have influence Do not 
yield to the feelmg that you yourself and what you say will not 
exercise any important mfluence and that therefore die hard labor 
of preparation is really unnecessary Actually, you may exercise fat 
more mfluence than you believe you do Especially if you are known 
as a person of good will and general common sense, most listeners 
who hear you speak on a topic concemmg which they have litde 
information will tend to accept even your careless and casual opin- 
ions as probably true 

3. Be personally responsible for your statements Do not ccon- 
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fort yourself with the feeling that if you do make errors of fact 
or judgment someone else can and will correct them, for such an 
attitude makes you an impediment, rather than a help, to progress 
William James, the famous psychologist, once said that people with 
a sense of religious responsibility can be identified by their tendency 
to avoid saying, *^Someone must do it, but why should and to 
say mstead, ''Someone must do it, why not I?'' 

Balanced Judgment, Experience unfortunately demonstrates 
that even good and thoughtful speakers have to be warned always 
to keep in mind the necessity for balanced judgment It is easy 
while addressing an audience to "become intoxicated with your 
own eloquence ** When you stnve to make a point emphatically, 
you may have a natural tendency to exaggerate it Your desire to 
accumulate such incontrovertible evidence that no one can refute 
your conclusions may lead you to overstate your point of view and 
so to Ignore or gloss over the arguments against it This is both 
immoral and persuasively ineffective You should not hold convic- 
tions— much less try to impose them upon an audience— unless a 
careful analysis of all the facts will support them Further, since 
audiences wish to exercise their own critical judgments m evalu- 
ating a point of view, it is generally persuasively effective for a 
speaker to show them that in his own thinking he has carefully 
considered alternative points of view before rejecting them All of 
us know speakers who notably have "the gift of gaV — and for this 
reason are sometimes considered to be good speakers— but who really 
exercise very little influence because their listeners unconsciously 
sense that their tongues are more active than their brains Exag- 
geration is a form of verbomania to which many public speakers 
are susceptible For the sake of their own influence and out of 
respect for their social responsibilities, balanced judgment should 
be cultivated 

No student should complete a course in speech without a serious 
re-examination of the responsibilities as well as the values of oral- 
communication abilities Above all, he should look ahead to the 
question of how he will continue to develop his own growing skills 
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PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

What, then, is the responsibility you owe to yourself for further 
growth as a speaker? This is the mevitable question you must 
answer as you prepare to close the pages of this book and conclude 
your pubhc-speaking course A basic and fundamental drive m all 
of us IS self-development, by which we achieve personal satisfaction, 
advancement, and recognition withm our social and econonuc 
environment. It is significant that m this chapter your responsibility 
to society is discussed before your responsibihty to self For we 
must realize that none of us lives in a soaal vacuum, or on Robinson 
Crusoe’s island Everythmg we do and plan must be in relation to 
others, and there is no part of you, as a person, that is more vital 
m this respect than your speech 

Regardless of how much we have enjoyed a course or how much 
we beheve we have learned, we expenence a natural feelmg of 
rehef when it is ended This is manifested in many ways, perhaps 
by a forceful slamming of the book and at least a momentary 
impulse to throw it away But can you "throw your speech book 
away”'? Can you, for more than a bnef, fleetmg moment, say that 
your mterest m speech training and speech development has ended? 
Even as you go out the door of your classroom from your final meet- 
mg, you are using speech to express your thoughts to your fnends. 
And as you stnde down the hall to your other classes, as you go on 
to your graduation, to your first job, and through each successive 
step m your growth as a person, you will be using your speech to 
help you move ahead At least as a symbol of its future importance 
to you and as a constant reminder of your need for continuing 
speech development, perhaps you will wish to keep this book on 
your shelf 

The standards you set at the begmnmg of the course for your 
own development as a speaker should now be examined carefully 
m terms of what you think you have accomplished m your qieech 
teaming Go back now and quickly leaf through the pages of Chap- 
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ter 2 Have you reached the standards you set? Do you now feel 
that they were realistic, or do they need revision'? Even if you have 
not yet reached them, should they remain as you set them, perhaps 
high but nevertheless representing the spealcmg goals you truly 
want to achieve? The qmte natural feelmg that a student has after 
he has completed any course m self-improvement is one of ques- 
tioning whether he has really achieved the goals he set at the be- 
gmnmg of the course Most of us are not too disappomted when 
we recognize that we have not For we understand that we have 
achieved as much as we could have expected m the time spent— and 
perhaps more To be satisfied with our achievements to date but to 
regard them as only a begmnmg upon which future achievements 
must be built constitutes a realistic concludmg attitude 
Let us recall that in the early chapters of this book we stressed the 
importance to the student of a sound foundation of knowledge of 
speech pnnciples and systematic practices You are now ready to 
consider how you wnll continue to build your abihty upon this base 
You should not be disappomted, therefore, that you have not yet 
developed your full capaaties It is well to recall diat good speakers 
spend a lifetime of effort in developmg toward their ideal What 
hes ahead for you as a speaker, and what further steps will you 
pursue to prepare yourself? 


FUTURE SPEECH DEAAANDS 

What course will your life take? Will your vocational place be 
that of a lawyer, doctor, salesman, banker, homemaker, engmeer, 
supervisor m industry, teacher, or saentist? Whichever of these 
careers you follow, you will be confronted with many demands for 
good speech abihty It is unnecessary to enumerate these demands 
here, for they have been stressed throughout the pages of this book, 
but It might be mteresting to note briefly die stress upon and con- 
tnbutions to speech traming of several busmess and professional 
organizations 
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In regard to seeking employment, you should note that the 
National Industrial Conference Board concluded after a major 
survey that die factor considered most important by personnel 
directors is the way m which a job apphcant speaks and handles 
himself This factor ivas found to be predommant over such others 
as education, extracuracular activities, grades, job expenence, and 
letters of recommendation. 

An obvious mdication of the importance of good speech in the 
various professions and busmess occupations noted above is the 
emphasis they place on speech trammg Organizations m all fields 
sponsor m-service trammg courses to improve the speaking of thar 
members In the legal profession, the Amencan Law Institute m- 
dudes a course in pubhc speakmg in its annual and regional-msti- 
tute programs The Amencan Medical Association and the various 
state medical associations have sponsored speech-trammg clinics 
for doctms as parts of their convention programs The Amencan 
Institute of Bankmg has a condnumg program of trammg m 
“Effective Speakmg” as part of its broad educational program for 
bank employees. The Engmeers' Coimcil for Professional Devel- 
opment has made studies of the communication problems and re- 
sponsibihties of engmeers and has issued several trammg documents 
in the field of speech improvement 

In mdustry and busmess, there are unnumbered instances of 
such trammg programs The Amencan Management Association, 
one of the foremost soaeties for the improvement of industaal 
management, sponsors a program of trammg m “Executive Com- 
munication,” m which executives receive trammg m speech and 
conference leadership, among other commimication skills The 
National Assoaation of Manufacturers mcludes “Effective Speak- 
mg” as an integral part of its "Industry Leaders Program,” whose 
purpose IS die development of industaal management personnel 
Within the m-service trainmg programs of mdustaes and govern- 
ment, there is mcreasmg evidence of trammg m speech and com- 
muiucations Such well-known companies as Standard Oil, General 
Motors, Goodyear Tire and Rubber, United States Steel, Interna- 
tional Harvester, Aluminum Company of Amenca, and hosts of 
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others, large and small, ofiFer qjeech training to their supervisors, 
salesmen, and other employees Labor unions emphasize trammg 
m qjeech and m leadership of meetings in their locals as ivell as in 
their national or regional educational institutes and workshops held 
m conjunction with umversities and colleges 

Many universities are cooperating with industries and labor 
unions m the trammg and development of their employees as better 
qwakers, by conductmg trammg withm the organizations and by 
holdmg conferences and workshops for industnal and imion per- 
sonnel who are mterested in improving their speech and com- 
muiucations 

For the general pubhc, the busmessman, the housewife, and the 
worker, there is further evidence of the mterest and desire for 
improvement through speech trammg The adult-education pro- 
grams of many commimities sponsor speech-trainmg courses Many 
mdividuals enthusiastically affihate with cluhs and meetings for the 
sole purpose of assembling and practiang public speakmg The 
Toastmaster’s Clubs program is an example of this movement 
Organizations such as the PTA and the Future Farmers of Amenca 
mvanably include a trainmg unit in effective speakmg as part of 
their regional and national conventions In all walks of life we may 
observe evidence of the fact that success, personal satisfaction, and 
speakmg ability go hand in hand 


THE FIELD OF SPEECH 

The first chapter of this book is entitled, "Speech m Twentieth- 
Century America,” and we return now to an examination of speech 
m its historical setting The twentieth-century student has the 
opportunity to study speech under circumstances far different from 
those of college students of previous generations It is an mterestmg 
revelation to compare the catalogue offenngs of institutions at the 
turn of the century with those of the present day 

Fifty years ago or less, most speech courses were listed m depart- 
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ments of English under such titles as ^'Elocution/* ''Expression/* 
or perhaps "Oral English** and were confined almost wholly to 
dnlls in voice and gesture according to mechanical precepts Such 
concepts as "communicativeness/* "conversational mode/* "social 
responsibilities of the speaker/* or "the success of a speech depends 
in the first instance on its contents** would hardly have been en- 
countered The field of speech as we know it today is scarcely a 
half-century old, and the contemporary speech curnculums, taught 
by the more than five thousand members of the Speech Association 
of Amenca in Amencan colleges and universities, as well as in high 
schools and elementary institutions, offer a thrilling story of a part 
of modem American education. 

Some Historic Developments. A frequent experience of speech 
teachers is to hear a student say after his first course that it proved 
much more interesting than he had expected and then to be asked 
for recommendations for additional speech courses Sometimes, too, 
a student discovers through his speech courses, or perhaps his extra- 
cumcular speech activities, that he has a great interest in the field, 
would like to major in it, and perhaps plans graduate study and a 
career m the field of public speakmg In such a situation, the 
instmctor discusses the demands of the field on the lives and talents 
of people who enter it, evaluates the specific assets and limitations 
of the student, points out which areas of the field require special- 
ized training and which offer choice opportunities for service, and, 
finally, may review for the student certain historic landmarks m 
the development of the profession The Speech Association of 
Amenca is composed of professionally trained people who have 
entered the field through academic work and practical speech activ- 
ities and who have come to appreciate its historic developments 
To know about some of these developments may be valuable to you, 
for sometimes we can best look ahead by looking backward 

AN EVENT OF 1914 As was Stated above, early speech courses 
were offered, for the most part, in departments of English Soon 
after the turn of the century, several progressive young men who 
were teaching in these departments came increasingly to believe 
that fundamentally speech courses belong in an independent depart- 
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ment. More important, speech training, as they conceived it, should 
not consist of rules and techniques of the elocutionists These men 
were familiar with earlier great wntmgs m the field, such as 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Qumtilian’s Institutes of Oratory, and were 
students of the world’s greatest public speakers. When they could 
not obtam sympathetic understanding of their desire to broaden 
the field of speech, they mitiated a bold move and organized what 
they called the National Association of Academic Teachers of 
Public Speakmg, m 1917 the name of the organization was changed 
to the National Association of Teachers of Speech, and in 1945, 
the name was changed agam to the Speech Association of America. 
When the first assoaation was formed, its founders launched its 
offiaal publication, the Quarterly JoumcJ. of Public Speaking In 
time, also, the name of the journal was changed, first to the Quarterly 
Journal of Speech Education and subsequendy to the Quarterly 
Journcd of Speech 

SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENTS The founders of the new organ- 
ization, concerned about the future academic status of their organ- 
ization, were determined to created separate departments m dieir 
respective mstituUons, which would be free ficom the donunance 
of other departments and perhaps later offer graduate work 

Moreover, before long the term public speaking seemed too re- 
stncted. For pubhc-speakmg teachers were soon joined by teachers 
of oral teadmg, by speaalists in dramatics, by professional persons 
who were searching for the causes and cures of speech chsorders, 
by others mterested in voice science, and by phoneticians, whose 
mterest lies m the problems of pronunaation, voice, and diction 
In short, the word speech was soon adopted as more accurate than 
public speaking This accounts for the changes that were made in 
the names of the national organization and its official publication, 
as well as for changes m the philosophy and prmciples of speech 
therapy and m general speech teachmg 

Durmg this penod, speech training was advancmg in institutions 
of higher learning as well as in pubhc schools Not only chd under- 
graduate qieech courses increase in number, so that students were 
able to major m the field, but graduate work was developed, so that 
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by the 1920 s the M.A degree m speech was offered m a large 
number of institutions and by the 1930 s the Ph D degree in speech 
was firmly established 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS The phenomenal development of the 
field of speech during and since the 1920's has led to additional 
changes and innovations The changes m the names of the oflSicial 
organization and journal, as mentioned earlier, are indicative of the 
growth of the field Other developments also deserve recording for 
dieir historic significance and for the student who wishes to know 
the profession as it has come to be today 

Sponsorship of two additional ofl&aal national publications in 
speech is one recent development The growing significance of 
graduate research m speech caused leaders m the field to feel the 
need of a research publication that would be devoted entirely to 
reporting, often in lengthy monographs, of the research projects 
conducted This need led to the founding m 1934 of Speech Mono- 
graphs, which includes, in addition to articles of a research nature, 
an annual cumulative index to the M A theses and doctoral dis- 
sertations from all institutions offering graduate degrees in speech 
Still another journal was initiated in 1952, called the Speech 
Teacher, which contains articles on methods and problems of teach- 
ing speech 

The establishment of the following regional associations and their 
oflBcial journals has been a concomitant development Speech 
Association of the Eastern States, Today* $ Speech, The Southern 
Speech Association, Southern Speech Journal, The Western Speech 
Association, Western Speech, The Central States Speech Associ- 
ation, Central States Speech Journal 

Two related national organizations and their journals deserve 
also to be mentioned m the story of twentieth-century speech de- 
velopments They are the American Speech and Hearing Associ- 
ation, which publishes the Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders, and The Amencan Educational Theater Association, which 
publishes the American Educational Th^riv&r Journal 

Hence, the interested student ,’2fiay look ahead to a lifetime of 
stimulating affiliations m the fielcfeof speech, which in its twentieth- 
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century history has built traditions, has produced scholars and 
teachers, has charted educational patterns, and has helped to shape 
the lives and destinies of untold numbers of people within the class- 
rooms and without 

The Modem Speech Curriculum. If you decide to take addi- 
tional speech courses, or to major m speech, the total ofEenngs of 
your department should be studied for guidance and information 
Especially if you should aspire to a speech major or to graduate work 
in speech, you should inquire whether the types and kinds of 
courses offered are ones you could enter upon with enthusiasm and 
genuine interest Moreover, since graduate degrees are essential to 
the student who plans to teach speech, the prospective teacher 
should study the curriculum with careful attention to the most 
advanced offerings and the areas of the field that are most ade- 
quately covered. 

In Its growth over the past twenty years, the speech field has 
come to encompass certain rather distinct areas of study, and the 
trained personnel of departments have become experts m one or 
another of them The areas of speech may be designated as follows 
rhetonc and fubhc address, including courses in public speaking, 
parliamentary law, argumentation and debate, discussion, exposi- 
tion, general semantics, persuasion, history of oratory, rhetorical 
theory and cnticism, oral mterfretation, dramatic art, speech 
science, including voice science and phonetics, speech therapy, in- 
cluding speech correction, pathology, and audiology, and radio and 
television 


YOUR PLAN FOR FURTHER GROWTH 

What, then, should be your plan for further growth as a speaker? 
Perhaps it will include further formal training, such as enrollment 
m another speecl ^oui se. either during your undergraduate years 
or after you have establishedrjFQ.urself in a professional or business 
career If you do not contemplate further formal training, however. 
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you must yourself establish and carry through a plan for your 
development This should not be a haphazard plan but should 
mclude at least the following elements 

1 Continue to read, about and study speech princifles As al- 
ready indicated, you should not feel satisfied that you have com- 
pletely mastered the pnnciples, even merely as methods and tools 
to be bom m mind Continue to read in the field of speech— m 
other speech books, in periodicals, and elsewhere And pick up 
your textbook occasionally to reread and review what you have 
already learned, in order to incorporate the principles more firmly 
into your attitudes, your habits of thought, and your active practice 

2 Take advantage of your speaking opportunities In your social 
and business contacts, in meetings and organizations, and in all 
other social relations, speak up when the opportunity arises and 
when you have something worthwhile to say This does not mean 
that you must develop the reputation of always wanting to talk 
It does mean that you should be sufficiently moved by the impor- 
tance of your own convictions to want to accept speaking assign- 
ments or engagements when they are offered to you It also means 
that you should participate fully in the discussions of business and 
social meetings and that you should make your influence felt in the 
life of your community 

3 Be a critical listener One of the best (and easiest) ways to 
develop as a speaker is to continue to make yourself a better listener 
As you evaluate and make critical analyses of the speeches of others, 
your own understanding of speech pnnciples will become more 
acute You should therefore make it a habit, as part of your plan 
for further growth, to attend and listen to good speeches whenever 
you can Make such listening a part of your free-time program of 
recreation and continuing self-education 

4 Continue to evaluate yourself and your standards As you 
develop ever increasing ability, you will become more confident 
and more at ease in speaking You will also be pleased with your 
own personal growth and progress It is therefore well to review 
your standards and your attainments and to note the specific areas 
in which you need improvement In this way you can concentrate 
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on one item at a time and reach m it the standard of achievement 
you deem necessary. Bear m mmd that you are not stnvmg to be 
the “perfect” speaker— your aim is rather to discharge your speakmg 
responsibilities fully and to your own satisfaction as well as to that 
of your listeners. 

This chapter has been intended to help you determme your final 
attitudes and answer your final questions as you conclude this intro- 
ductory course Speech competence carries with it a heavy and 
contmuous soaal responsibility to use your new skills for the 
benefit of your fellows as well as of yourself Whether or not you 
plan to take additional courses m speech, you will certainly be con- 
fronted with mcreasmg demands on your speech competence, and 
you should continuously go forward to make yourself a better 
qieaker 
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nature of, 343-344 
types of, 344-346 
Csee also public discussion) 



confidence, preparation to build, 
100-101 

conflict, as factor of attention and 
interest, 209-210 
Confuaus, 9 

contemporary America, speech m, 
6-11 
conversation 

in human relations, 354 
pnnciples of, 356 
conversational mode, 44-46 
convince, speeches to, 116, 258-259 
occasions for, 259 
propositions in, 258-259 
Conwell, Russell, 196 
Coolidge, Calvin, 10, 77 
correctness, in levels of style, 63 
Corwin, Thomas, 122 
Crowell, Merle, 77 
cumulation, 201 


Dahlstrom, Carl, 364 
Danton, Georges Jacques, 9 
Darrow, Clarence, 281-282 
debate, 319, 321, 374 
deductive reasoning, 268-270 
definition 

as device of explanation, 203 
in informative speeches, 242 
delivery of speech 
basic pnnciples of, 42-50 
m entertaining speeches 
requirements of, 303-304 
special problems of, 304-306 
misconceptions concerning, 40-41 
democracy, speech and, 6 
Demosthenes, 9, 22 
DePew, Chauncey, 9, 122, 363 
description, in informative speeches, 
242 

development of ideas (sec ideas, de- 
velopment of) 

Dewey, John, 167, 170, 287 
Dewey, Thomas E , 197 
dialects, regional, 61 
Dickens, Charles, 299 
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direct method, of organization, 287 
directness 

in discussion, 328 
in group dynamics, 347 
discussion, study of, m rhetoric and 
public address, 374 
(see also pubhc discussion) 
Disraeh, Benjamin, 9 
division, definition of, 334 
dramatic art, in field of q)eech, 374 
dynamics of group participation, 
346-348 


Eastman, Max, 296 
economy, in style, 66 
Edison, Thomas, 10 
education, speech and, 7-8 
Eisenhower, Dwight D , 76, 266 
Eliot, George, 6 

elocution, concept of, in ^eech edu- 
cation, 371 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 139, 144 
emotional proof, 271-273 
coloration of language m, 274-277 
personal involvement of speaker 
and, 277-279 
vital appeals in, 273-274 
empathy, 42 
in dehvery, 42-43 
in group dynamics, 347 
Engmeers' Council for Professional 
Development, 369 
entertaming speeches, 117 
after-dmner, 309-311 
charactenstics of, 299-303 
dehvery of, 303-306 
non-humorous, 306-309 
orgamzation of, 311-314 
value of, 296-299 

ethical proof (see ethics of ^eech, 
personal proof) 
ethics of speech, 124 

audience-mindednessand, 126-127 
integrity m evidence and, 127-128 
moral thoughtfulness and, 124- 
126 
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ethics of speech — CCont ) 
sincenty and, 24-26 
social responsibilities and, 364- 
365 

exaggeration, m speeches to enter- 
tain, 301 
example, 192 
general, 192 
hypothetical, 193-194 
in informative speeches, 245-246 
as proof, 194 
specific, 192-193 
explanation, 203-204 
for developing ideas, 203-204 
in informative speeches, 243-244 
exposition, study of, m rhetonc and 
public address, 374 
expository speeches (,see informative 
speeches) 

expression, concept of, in early 
speech education, 371 
extempore method, 47-49 

distmguished from impromptu 
method, 48 

speech outline in relation to, 176 


familiarity, as factor of attention and 
interest, 206-208 
films, as visual aids, 228-230 
force, as stylistic quality, 68 
Ford, Henry, II, 76 
formality, m levels of style, 64 
forums, types of, 320-322 
Fosdick, Harry Emerson, 206 
Fox, Charles James, 142 
frequency, 56 
(see also pitch) 
function, speaker's, 15-16 
Future Farmers of America 370 
future speech demands, 368-370 


Gehrig, Lou, 193 

general consent, 335 

General Motors Corporation, 369 


general semaacs, in study of, rhetoric 
and public address, 374 
gestures, 52, 53 
Gladstone, William E , 9 
Gobel, George, 305 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 122 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, 369 

Grady, Henry, 247, 276 
grammatical correctness, 63 
graphs, as visual aids, 221-223 
group discussion, 319, 321-322 
(see also forums, tvpes of, public 
discussion) 


handouts, as visual aids, 225-226 
Heifetz, Jascha, 193 
Henry, Patrick, 9, 22, 69 
history of oratory, in study of rhetoric 
and public address, 374 
Hitler, Adolf, 27, 257 
Hogan, Ben, 193 
Hope, Bob, 305 
humor 

m after-dinner speeches, 310-311 
in entertaining speeches, 300-301 
as factor of attention and interest, 
210 


^Wberg technique," 48-49 
application of, 50 
significance of, m preparation, 137 
ideas 

development of, 190ff 
devices for, 192-201 
direct and indirect, 205 
factors of attention and interest 
m, 207-210 
processes of, 202-206 
tests for, 153-156 
illustration, 195 

analogy, figurative, as, 195 
analogy, literal, as, 195 
metaphor as, 195 
proof as, 197-198 



illustration — (,Cont ) 
simile as, 195 
story as, 196-197 
image of self, m speaking, 13 
imagery, in style, 67-68 
impromptu method, limitations of, 
48-49 

incidental motions, 338 

Csee also motions, parliamentary) 
incongruity, 302 

indexes, of speech materials, 145-146 
indirect method, of organization, 287 
indirect suggestion, 281-282 
inductive reasoning, 270-271 
inflections, \ ocal, 56 
influence 

on audience, 121-132 
ethics m, 124-128 
factors in, 128-133 
lasting vs immediate, 121-124 
in group dynamics, 347 
informative speeches, 115-116, 235- 
253 

charactenstics of, 239-241 
definition of, 235 
forms of support in, 244-248 
organization of, 248-253 
types of exposition in, 241-244 
Ingersoll, Robert G , 68 
instructional or informational confer- 
enp, 346 

integnty, in using evidence, 127-128 
interest, factors of, 206-210 
(see also S'pectpc factors^ 
International Harvester Company, 
369 

international phonetic alphabet, 60- 
62 

interviews 
kinds of, 351-353 
patterns for, 353-354 
introduction 

in entertaining speeches, 312 
guides in orgamzmg, 171-174 
in informative speeches, 250-25 1 
in persuasive speeches, 285-286 
irony, 302 
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irrelevance, m entertaining speeches, 
302-303 

irreverence, in entertaining speeches, 
303 


James, William, 208, 366 
Jesus, 9, 265, 278 

Johnson, Samuel, 75, 122, 137, 155, 
310 

Johnson, Wendell, 1 1 
jokes 

defimtion of, 301 
sources for, 305 

Journal of S'peech and Hearing Dis- 
orders, 373 

Keystone Overhead Projector, 226 
key-word outline, 186-188 

LaFollette, Robert M ,138 
Lamar, L Q C , 275 
Langer, Susanne, 216 t 2 
language, choice of 
m emotional appeal, 274-275 
m levels of style, 63-65 
in styhstic quahties, 66-69 
larynx, 54, 59 
leadership, in discussion 
functions of, 33 1 
planmng for, 329-330 
lecture-forum, 319, 321 
Lewis, Thomas R , 73n 
liberal education, speech m, 6-8 
Lincoln, Abraham, 80, 114, 122, 
128, 210, 265, 275, 278- 
279, 280-281, 299 
listening, 73 ff 
bamers to, 78-86 
in group dynamics, 347 
m plans for future growth, 374 
program for improvement in, 86- 
89 

responsibilities for, 74-76 
ten rules for, 90 
values of, 76-77 
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logical method, of organization, 288- 
290 

logical proof, 268-271 
Long, Huey P , 294 
loudness, 56 


MacArthur, Douglas, 114 
Macaulay, Thomas Babington, 6 
McCarthy, Joseph F , 294 
Mann, Thomas, 365 
mam ideas 

selection and arrangement of, 161- 
163 

wording of, 164-165 
(see also ideas) 

majonty, defimtionof, 334-335 
Marconi, Marchese, 10 
Marshall, George C , 76 
mass media of communication, 
speech and, 8-9 
materials for speeches, 137ff 
cautions in using, 147-148 
file of, 148-152 
sources for, 139-148 
basic reference works as, 145- 
146 

indexes of, 145 
meeting, definition of, 334 
memonzed dehvery, limitations of, 
47-48 

Mencken, Henry L , 127 
metaphor 

distmguished from simile, 195 
examples of, 195-196 
as form of analogy, 195-196 
Miller, Arthur, 208 
models, as visual aids, 224-225 
Mohammed, 9 
mono-pitch, avoidance of, 56 
Monroe, Alan H , 167 
moral thoughtfulness, 124-126 
Morse, Wayne, 144 
motions, parhamentary 
to amend, 337 
chart of, 339 
mcidental, 338 


motions, parhamentary — (Cont ) 
mam, 336-337 
privileged, 338 
to reconsider, 338-339 
subsidiary, 337-338 
motivated sequence, in speech or- 
ganization, 167-168 
motivation, 273 
movement, in speaking, 52 

narrative method, of organization, 
290 

National Association of Academic 
Teachers of Public Speaking, 
372 

National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 369 

National Association of Teachers of 
Speech, 372 

National Industnal Conference 
Board, 369 
Nelson, H E , 214 
nervous tension 

as asset m speech preparation, 99- 

100 

reduction of, with use of visual 
aids, 216 

Nichols, Ralph G , 73n 
notes, use of, 186 

novelty, as factor of attention and m- 
terest, 208 

objects, as visual aids, 224-225 
O'Connell, Daniel, 277 
oral English, concept of, m early 
speech education, 371 
oral interpretation, m field of speech, 
374 

order of business, 334 
organization of speech 

benefits of to listener and speaker, 
159-161 

of informative speeches, 161-164 
of entertaining speeches, 311-314 
of group discussion, 319-323 
main ideas m, 161-164 
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organization of speech — CCont) 
need for, 159 

of persuasive speeches, 170-176 
Csee also organizational pattern) 
organizational pattern, 166-167 
Borden formula for, 168 
conventional divisions of, 168 
Dewey thought pattern as, 167- 
168 

for informative speeches, 169-170, 
248-253 

Monroe's motivated sequence as, 
167-168 

for persuasive speeches, 285-292 
(see also specific patterns') 
outline, 168 

complete-sentence, examples of, 
178-179, 183-185 
rules for, 180-182 
technical plot in, 178-179, 183- 
185 

topical, example of, 182-183 
types of, 177-185 
(see also organization of speech, 
organizational pattern) 
overhead projector, as visual aid, 226 

panel discussion, 319, 320 
paradox, 302 

parliamentary law, study of in, rhet- 
oric and public address, 374 
parliamentary procedure 
common terms in, 334-335 
m forming a permanent organiza- 
tion, 332-334 

motions in (see motions, parlia- 
mentary) 

order of business in, 334 
values and use of, 331-332 
pathology, study of, m speech ther- 
apy, 374 

personal aims, in speaking, 17-18 
personal discussion (see interviews) 
personal experiences, as source mate- 
rial for entertaining speeches, 
308 


personal growth 
plans for, 374-376 
re^onsibility for, 367-368 
speech m, 11-13 
personal proof, 265 
authonty as, 266-267 
character as, 265-266 
ethos as, 265 
expenence as, 266 

personal relations and conversation, 
354 
personahty 

effect of speech training on, 1 1-13 
and speech style, 70 
persuasion, study of, in rhetoric and 
public address, 374 
persuasive speeches, 116-117, 25 6ff 
definition of, 257-258 
kinds of, 258-264 
organization of, 285-293 
proofs in, 264-279 
special methods in, 279-285 
Peter the Hermit, 9 
Phillips, Wendell, 277 
phonetics, study of, in speech sci- 
ence, 374 
pitch, 56 
Plato, 364 

plurality, definition of, 334-335 
poise 

definition of, 52 
development of, 52-53 
practice 

misconceptions about, 40 
need for, 49-50 
procedures in, 50 
preparation 

and analysis of audience and occa- 
sion, 108-112 

and choice of topic, 103-108 
and mental attitude, 98-102 
steps in, 103-108 
total process of, 102-103 
pnvileged motions, 338 
problem-solution method, of organi- 
zation, 170, 287 
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problem solving, in conference speak- 
ing, 344 

pronunaation, 60-62 
proofs, in persuasion, 264-279 
emotional, 271-279 
logical, 268-271 
personal, 265-268 
propositions 
of fact, 259 
of pobcy, 259 

psychological method, of organiza- 
tion, 287 
pubhc discussion 

basic pnnaples of, 324-329 
forms of, 319-322 
functions of leader m, 329-33 1 
occasions for, 317-318 
organization of, 319-322 
outlining for, 323-324 
speech pnnciples in, 318-3 19 
topics for, 322-323 
puns, 302 

purpose, in speaking, 1 14-121 
aids in selecting, 119-121 
entertaming as a, 117-118 
general, 115-118 
informing as a, 115-116 
overlapping of, 235-237 
persuading as a, 1 1 6-1 1 7 
speafic, 118-119 

quahty, vocal, 56, 58 
Quarterly Journal of Puhltc Sneak- 
ing, 372 

Quarterly Journal of Speech, 372 
Quarterly Journal of Sfeech Educa- 
tion, 372 

Quintilian, 16, 19, 22, 124, 265, 
372 

quorum, definition of, 335 

radio and television, m field of 
speech, 374 
Rapp, Albert, 296 

rapport, between speaker and audi- 
ence, 34, 42, 70, 304, 314, 
347 


rate 

in listening, 80 
m speaking, 56-57, 80 
reading, as source of material for en- 
tertaming speeches, 309 
restatement 

m developing ideas, 204-205 
as support, in informative speeches, 
247-248 

rhetonc and public address, in field 
of speech, 374 
rhetoncal questions, 68-69 
rhetoncal theory and criticism, study 
of, m rhetoric and public ad- 
dress, 374 

Rhett, Robert Barnwell, 140 
Robespierre, Maximilien, 9 
Robinson, Jackie, 193 
role, 13-14, 47 

Roosevelt, Franklin D , 22, 64, 90, 
195-196, 200-201, 284 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 9, 23 
Ruth, George Herman (Babe), 193 


St Augustine, 9 

St Francis, 9 

Schwab, Charles, 77 

session, definition of, 334 

Shakespeare, William, 153, 299, 302 

Shrmer, Herb, 306 

simile 

distinguished from metaphor, 195 
examples of, 195-196 
as form of analogy, 195-196 
sincerity, as standard of good speech, 
24-26 

shdes, as visual aids, 226 
soaal relations, speech m, 13-16 
soaal responsibility, m speech 
balanced judgment as a, 366-367 
mtegnty as a, 365-366 
Socrates, 268-269 
Southern Speech Association, 373 
Southern Speech Journal, 373 
Spaatz, Carl, 76 

spatial-order method, m informative 
speeches, 169 
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Speech Association of America, 371- 
372 

Speech Association of the Eastern 
States, 373 

speech correction, study of, in speech 
therapy, 374 
speech, field of 

historic developments in, 371-372 
modern curriculum m, 374 
speech file 
building, 148 

methods in recording for, 150 
suggested categones for, 150-152 
Speech Monographs, 373 
speech saence, in field of speech, 
374 

speech therapy, in field of speech, 
374 

standards of effective speech, 21-36 
Standard Oil Company, 369 
statistics 

definition of, 200 
as proof, 200-201 
as support in informative speeches, 
245 

status, place of in speaking, 1 5 
Stevenson, Adlai, 134, 152, 196, 
208, 299 

stimulate, speeches to, 117, 260-261 
occasions for, 262-263 
stock issues, 170 
Streit, Clarence, 133 
style 

concept of, 62-63 
levels of, 63-64 
quahties of, 66-70 
wntten and spoken, 65 
subhmity, in levels of style, 64-65 
subsidiary motions, 337-338 
suggestion, indirect, 281 
Sumner, Charles, 275 
support 

forms of, 191 

in informative speeches, 244-248 
in persuasive speeches, 264-279 
suspense, as factor of attention and 
interest, 209 


syllogism, 268-270 
sympathy, in entertaining speeches, 
301-302 

symposium, 319, 321 
synthesis, in informative speeches, 
243 

technical plot 
definition of, 178 
in sample outlines, 178-179, 183- 
185 

television, 10 
testimony 

guides for use of, 199-200 
as support for ideas, 1 99 
*'this-or-nothing^* method, 283-285 
Thomas, Lowell, 9 
time Oee rate) 
tides for speeches 
guides for, 165-166 
purposes of, 165 
Toastmaster's Clubs, 1 1, 370 
Todays Speech, 373 
topical order, 169-170 
in entertaining speeches, 312 
in informative speeches, 252 
topical oudine 

example of, 182-183 
rules for, 179-180 
topics for speeches 

factors influencmg choice of, 103- 
104 

suggestions in choosing, 104-108 
Toscamm, Arturo, 193 
Truman, Harry S , 197 
Twain, Mark, 122, 300, 302, 304- 
305 

U S* Steel Corporation, 369 
unreahty and exaggeration, m enter- 
taining speeches, 301 
unusual facts, use of, m entertaining 
^eches, 309 

Vandermeer, A W , 214 
vanety, as factor of attention and in- 
terest, 209 
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verbal play, 302 
visual aids, 214-23 1 
in informative speeches, 248 
in leammg process, 213-214 
types of, 218-231 

(see also specific types') 
values of, 214-218 
Visualcast, 226 
Visualizer, 226 
vital appeals, 273-274 
vitahty, as factor of attention and in- 
terest, 208-209 
vividness 

as factor of attention and interest, 
206 

as styhstic quahty, 66-67 
voice 

basic quahties of, 54-59 
improvement of, 59 
voice science, study of, in speech sci- 
ence, 374 


voting, types of, 334 
Vu-Graph, 226 

Washington, Booker T , 257, 277 
vrave composition, 56, 57 
Webster, Daniel, 9, 23 
Wesley, John, 9 
Western Speech, 373 
Western Speech Association, 373 
whimsey, 302 
Wilde, Oscar, 302 
Williams, Ted, 193 
Wilson, Charles E , 76 
Wilson, Woodroiv, 100, 265, 271, 
275, 284 

wit, in entertaining speeches, 302 
word usage, 63 

(jsee also language, choice of) 

"yes-response,'* 282 



